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INTRODUCTION. 


[CULPTURE,  fince  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th 
century,  when  muieums  and  galleries  firrt  be¬ 
gan  to  be  inftitutcd  on  the  modem  fyftem,  has 
been  always  regarded  as  fpccially  proper  to  he 
reprefented  therein  ;  and  in  nearly  every  mu- 
[feum  of  early  foundation  monuments  in  marble  and  bronze  form 
confpicuous  features.  Thefe  fculpturc  collections,  however,  are 
al  mo  ft  entirely  confined  to  ancient  art.  The  efpccial  reverence 
I  for  claftical  antiquity,  which  in  former  times  fo  cxclufi  vely  pre¬ 
vailed,  invefted,  indeed,  every  fragment  of  ancient  fculpture, 
even  the  moil  trivial,  with  a  fcntimental  importance,  and  thus  an 
overftrained  and  unreafoning  reverence  for  the  antique,  as  the 
only  fculpture  worthy  of  ferious  confident  ion,  grew  up,  and  has 
maintained  its  ground,  to  a  great  extent,  even  to  our  own  day. 

But  a  change  of  feeling,  in  many  rcfpeCb  douhtlcfs  to  be 
deplored,  has  of  late  years  fhown  itfclf,  cfpecialiy  in  this 
country,  in  rcfpeCt  to  antique  art.  Fortunately,  one  of  its  refults 
is  the  attention  which  is  now  being  dirc&cd  to  mcdizval  fculp¬ 
ture,  more  cfpecialiy  to  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  artifts  of 
the  Revival. 

Unqueftionably  the  exquifite  art  of  antiquity  is  worthy  of 
the  higheft  admiration,  and  ftiould  always  form  a  prominent 
category  in  public  mufeums;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  there  is 
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furely  no  reafon  why  it  fhould  be  allowed  to  caft  a  fhadow 
over  all  later  produdions,  as,  in  the  cafe  of  fculpture,  it  appears 
to  have  done. 

Didadic  writers  on  art  have  laid  down  as  an  eftablifhed 
axiom,  that  the  antique,  being  perfed,  muft  ever  remain  the 
bafis  and  only  true  fchool  of  fculpture.  That  it  has  not, 
however,  always  been  fo,  in  this  reftrided  fenfe,  is  certain,  and 
that  it  is  by  no  means  to  the  advantage  of  modern  fculpture, 
that  it  fhould  continue  to  occupy  fo  exclufively  dominant  a 
pofition,  will  probably  foon  be  more  generally  admitted.  What 
is  it,  indeed,  which  fo  frequently  renders  the  highly-elaborated 
works  of  modern  fculptors  fo  little  attradive,  but  that  ideal 
of  dead  clafficality,  which  fo  many  men  of  true  genius  ftill  cling 
to  as  if  it  were  effential  to  their  art,  and  which,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  remark,  died  out  in  modern  painting  with  the 
laft  followers  of  Benjamin  Weft  and  David. 

The  antique,  for  inftance,  had  comparatively  little  to  do 
with  the  truly  great  Italian  fchool  of  fculpture  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  at  all  events,  its  influence  then  was  a  reafonable  and 
genuine  one.  Ghiberti,  Iacopo  della  Quercia,  Donatello,  Luca 
della  Robbia,  and  a  long  feries  of  fplendid  names,  may  be  cited 
in  proof  of  this  affertion.  External  nature,  religious  feeling, 
human  charader  and  expreflion,  thefe  were  alike  the  fchool,  and, 
in  far  greater  meafure  than  the  antique,  the  infpiring  motives, 
of  the  fculptors  of  the  Revival. 

During  the  middle  ages  all  the  weftern  countries  of  Europe 
produced  remarkable  works  of  fculpture,  but  it  was  in  Italy 
alone  that  the  art  attained  to  a  perfedion  worthy  of  comparifon 
with  the  antique,  and  in  Italy  alone  can  its  monuments  be 
thoroughly  ftudied. 

In  their  nature,  works  of  fculpture  ufually  partake,  more  or 
lefs,  of  an  architedural  or  monumental  charader,  and,  happily, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  mafterpieces  of  the  great  Italian  fculp¬ 
tors  ftill  remain  in  the  churches  and  public  edifices  for  which 
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they  were  executed.  In  recent  times  the  exclufive  predilection 
vhich  has  been  alluded  to,  left  the  fculpture  of  the  Revival  but 
little  intereft  in  the  eyes  of  connoifleurs,  and  whilft  Italian  pic- 

Itures  were  eagerly  collected  and  enlhrined  as  the  choiceft  trea- 
fures  of  almoft  every  gallery,  fcarcely  a  thought  was  bellowed 
Dn  the  equally  admirable  contemporaneous  productions  of  the 
lifter  art. 

To  this  day,  none  of  the  great  continental  mufeums  have 
any  fyftematic  collections  of  renaiffance  fculpture  ;  even  in 
Florence,  the  Athens  of  the  revival,  only  a  few  marbles,  of  great 
value  and  importance  it  is  true,  and  a  more  numerous,  but  ftill 
inadequate,  collection  of  bronzes,  are  to  be  found  dilperfed  amidft 
the  vaft  galleries  of  the  Uffizj ;  whilft  in  our  own  country,  till 
very  recently,  the  art-ftudent  might  have  fought  in  vain  for  any 
examples  of  Italian  fculpture. 

The  acquifition  of  fpecimens,  indeed,  is  a  work  of  difficulty; 
unlike  raoft  other  works  of  art,  for  obvious  reafons,  they  do  not 
often  fall  into  the  hands  of  dealers.  They  mull  be  diligently 
fought  for  in  the  land  of  their  production,  and  it  is  only  when 
ancient  buildings  are  altered  or  deftroyed,  that  works  of  monu- 
i mental  fculpture  can  be  obtained  from  their  original  localities ; 

occafions,  generally  in  themfelves  to  be  deplored,  are  now 
becoming,  happily,  every  day  more  rare.  Marble-mafons’  /hops, 
gardens,  the  courtyards  and  porticos  of  palaces  and  villas,  may 
ftill  yield  interefting  fragments  or  minor  works  of  a  moveable 
nature,  but  the  formation  of  any  fyftematic  collection,  worthy  of 
a  National  Mufeum,  will  henceforth  be  very  difficult. 

For  thefe  reafons,  during  the  laft  few  years,  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  fecure  for  this  Mufeum  fuch  works  of  mediasval 
fculpture  as  were  to  be  obtained,  efpecially  in  Italy ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  fay,  that  a  very  confiderable  proportion  of  the 
fpecimens,  which  had  been  accumulating  in  the  hands  of  dealers 
and  private  poffeffors  for  a  long  time  previoufly,  has  now  paffed 
into  this  Collection. 
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Sculpture,  from  its  very  nature,  has  always  been  more 
intimately  allied  to  architeblure  than  has  the  After  art  of 
painting  ;  it  is,  fo  to  fpeak,  lefs  rigidly  a  fine  art ,  and  it  has 
been  more  generally  applied  to  the  embelliftiment  of  objebts 
of  ufe  or  mere  decoration  ;  confequently,  it  is  by  no  means 
eafy  to  define  the  limits  which  a  colledtion  intended  to  illuf- 
trate  the  art  in  the  abftradt  lhould  occupy.  Articles  of  furni¬ 
ture,  for  inftance,  are  often  decorated  with  admirable  fculptures 
in  wood,  and  are  as  truly  works  of  fine  art  as  ftatues ;  whilft 
in  metal-work  the  goldfmith  has  often  produced  decorated 
utenfils  as  truly  fculpturefque  as  the  grandeft  works  in  monu¬ 
mental  bronze. 

Without  fome  methodic,  but  necefiarily  more  or  lefs  arbi¬ 
trary  limitations,  therefore,  it  would  be  impoflible  to  prevent 
fuch  an  expanfive  clals  of  objefts  from  outgrowing  all  bounds. 
In  deciding  on  the  conventional  limits  of  the  prefent  fculpture 
collection,  practical  convenience  has,  to  fome  extent,  been  con- 
fulted ;  generally  fpeaking,  it  includes  works  in  marble,  ftone, 
terra-cotta,  &c.,  and  certain  examples  of  carving  in  wood  and 
ivory,  whilft  art  bronzes  and  portrait  medallions  alfo  claim  a 
place.* 

It  will  here  not  be  irrelevant  to  take  fome  further  notice  of 
the  two-fold  afpebt  under  which  fculpture  is  reprefented  in  this 
Mufeum,  viz.  as  a  “  fine  art,”  and  alfo,  if  we  may  fo  phrafe  it, 
as  a  decorative  art  or  induftry,  in  other  words,  of  fculpture  and 
ornamental  carving.  It  is  not  more  certain  than  unfortunate, 
that  in  our  times  an  imaginary,  but  prabtically  very  decided, 
line  of  diftinbtion  has  been  drawn  betwixt  thefe  two  afpebts. 
The  idea  has  gradually  grown  up,  efpecially  in  this  country,  that 
it  is  fcarcely  the  bufinefs  of  an  artift-fculptor  to  concern  himfelf 


*  Thefe  minor  claffes  of  fculpture  will  afford  matter  for  a  diHinft  notice  or 
feftion  of  the  general  defcriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Mufeum  Colleftions,  of  which 
the  prefent  part  may  be  conlidered  as  an  inftalment. 
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with  anything  but  the  human  figure,  and  as  one  refult  of  this 
fhort-fighted  view,  when  any  architectural  or  ornamental  accef- 
fories  are  required,  an  unfortunate  want  of  power  is  too  often 
lanifefted;  whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  no  ornamentift  fculp- 
tors,  worthy  of  the  name,  are  likely  to  arife  from  amongft 
the  modellers  for  plafterers,  the  wood  and  (tone  carvers,  and 
:>ther  {killed  artizans,  to  whom  ornamental  fculpture  has  been 
virtually  abandoned.  Beginning  as  mere  workmen,  and  accuf- 
tomed  from  the  firft  to  underrate  their  occupations,  it  is  almoft 
impoffible  for  fuch  perfons  to  raife  themfelves  to  the  level  of 
artifts.  In  former  times,  on  the  contrary,  the  fculptor  nearly 
always  was  more  or  lefs  a  practical  artizan  and  an  architect ; 
whilft  architects,  by  fpecial  profeftion,  were  as  ufually  {killed  in 
the  art  of  fculpture.  Habitually  accuftomed  to  defign  and 
liiperintend  the  erection  of  edifices,  they  often  executed  the 
decorative  details  with  their  own  hands,  or  modelled  them  in 
clay  or  ftucco,  to  be  worked  out  by  their  pupils  and  afliftants. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  very 
furniture  even,  the  chairs,  cajfoni ,  beds,  &c.  of  an  Italian  palace 
to  be  defigned  by  the  fculptor-architeCt  or  “  protomajlro ,”  who 
alfo  may  have  carved  the  buft  of  the  mafter  of  the  houfe,  the 
bas-relief  picture  for  his  private  devotions,  and,  finally,  his 
tomb  in  the  family  chapel,  gorgeous  with  the  richeft  arabefques, 
allegorical  figures,  armorial  devices,  &c.  and  the  folemn  effigy 
of  the  defunCt ;  all  of  which  various  works  were  carried  out 
with  equal  carefulnefs  and  love.  It  never  occurred  to  the 
artift  of  the  revival  to  think  architectural  ornamentation  be¬ 
neath  his  dignity  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  greateft  fculptors 
have  left  us  fpecimens  of  their  genius  in  this  branch, — 
Defiderio,  Roflellino,  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano,  Cellini ;  furely 
where  thefe  great  artifts  have  fo  gladly  trod  no  modern  craftf- 
man  need  difdain  to  follow.  The  prefent  Collection,  therefore, 
will  comprife  all  fuch  works  as  a  mediaeval  fculptor  may  have 
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been  called  upon  to  execute ;  and  one  good  refult,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  enfue  from  it,  will  be  an  elevation  of  the  flatus  of 
ornamental  fculpture  in  general. 

To  illuftrate  the  art  in  the  wideft  and  mod  comprehenfive 
manner,  is  then  the  ultimate  aim.  It  is  obvious  that  antique 
fculpture,  the  monuments  of  which  can  fcarcely  be  faid  now  to 
exift  anywhere  in  fitu,  lends  itfelf  naturally  to  a  limited  and  well- 
defined  mode  of  illuftration  ;  and  indeed,  ftatues,  bulls,  bas-re¬ 
liefs,  &c.  were  much  more  commonly  executed  as  independent 
works  of  art  than  has  been  the  cale  in  after- times.  A  larger 
proportion,  perhaps,  of  the  monuments  of  antique  art  were  of  a 
fecular  or  domeftic  nature  than  thofe  of  the  middle  ages,  during 
which  the  moll;  conftant  and  powerful  proteCtor  of  art  was  the 
Church.  Works  of  art  of  the  former  clalfes  are  moreover  ufually 
of  manageable  fize,  and  complete  in  themfelves ;  whereas  mediaeval 
ecclefiaftical  fculptures  are  nearly  always  of  a  fixed  ftruCtural  cha¬ 
racter,  generally  forming  component  parts  of  buildings  or  large 
monuments,  fuch  as  tombs,  altars,  pulpits,  doorways,  & c.  and  it  is 
eflential  to  the  complete  underftanding  of  fuch  portions  of  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  like  nature,  as  have  found  their  way  into  collec¬ 
tions,  that  their  relative  places  in  the  general  defign  lhould  be 
Ihown  by  drawings,  photographs,  engravings,  calls,  &c.  of  the 
complete  works,  or  at  leaft  of  fimilar  ones.  Hill  in  their  original 
fituations. 

A  fyftematic  collection  of  mediaeval  and  renaiflance  fculpture, 
therefore,  lhould  comprife  more  than  the  aCtual  marbles  and 
terra-cottas ;  befides  the  original  fpecimens,  it  lhould  embrace  a 
well-ordered  feries  of  auxiliary  illuftrations,  efpecially  of  plafter 
calls.  The  mention  of  plafter  calls,  however,  fuggefts  feveral 
reflections  :  their  multiplication  is,  comparatively,  fo  eafy  a 
matter,  that  any  collection  of  original  fpecimens  would  fpeedily 
be  overwhelmed  with  the  mafs  of  reproductions  placed  in  juxta- 
pofition  with  them,  unlefs  feme  very  pofitive  rules  were  laid  down 
at  the  commencement. 
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It  may  here  be  afked,  why  cafts  might  not  ferve  inftead  of 
the  original  fpecimens,  only  to  be  obtained  with  fuch  difficulty 
and  coft  ?  The  anfwer  is,  that,  apart  from  that  natural  feeling 
of  the  human  mind,  which  attaches  the  higheft  value  only  to 
original  works,  plafter  cafts  are  by  no  means  fuch  exact  repro¬ 
ductions  as  is  generally  fuppofed  ;  the  difficulties  of  the  actual 
proceffes  of  moulding,  in  many  cafes,  are  fuch  as  to  afford  at 
beft  but  very  imperfect  and  inadequate  reproductions  of  fine 
works  of  art.  Plafter  cafts  are,  in  reality,  only  a  degree  better, 
in  their  way,  than  would  be  careful  copies  inftead  of  original 
pictures.  Still,  they  have  obvious  and  manifold  ufes,  which  it 
is  needlefs  to  infill  on  in  detail.  In  fupplementing  the  prefent 
fculpture  collection  with  them,  care  will  be  taken  to  admit  only 
fuch  cafts  as  may  fupply  miffing  links  in  the  feries,  or  fuch  as  are 
reproductions  of  typical  or  reprefentative  works,  which  in  their 

by  that  means  ; 

reftricting  them  to  as  few  fpecimens  as  poffible,  confiftent  with  a 
due  regard  to  their  auxiliary  utility. 

Finally,  it  may  be  obferved  that  it  is  the  intimate  connection 
of  mediaeval  and  renaiffance  fculpture  with  the  decorative  arts 
in  general,  which  clearly  indicates  this  Mufeum  as  the  proper 
repofitory  for  this  clafs  of  the  National  acquifitions  ;  confe- 
quently  the  prefent  Collection  Ihould  be  regarded  as  part  of  a 
methodic  feries,  following  the  antique  fculptures  of  the  Britifh 
Mufeum,  to  be  eventually  continued  down  to  our  own  time,  fo 
as  to  form  a  complete  collection  of  what,  in  contradiftinction  to 
the  fimilarly  general  term  antique ,  may  be  fitly  defignated  mo¬ 
dern  fculpture. 

The  purchafe,  in  1854,  of  the  “Gherardini  Collection”  of 
original  models  by  great  Italian  artifts,  may  be  confidered  as 
the  foundation  of  the  fculpture  feries  hereafter  defcribed.  This 
collection,  confifting  of  thirty  fpecimens,  was  the  property  of  a 
member  of  the  Gherardini  family  of  Florence,  who  had  recently 
inherited  it  together  with  a  collection  of  ancient  drawings,  from  an 
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aged  prieft,  in  whofe  pofleflion  both  models  and  drawings  had  long 
remained  entirely  unknown.  The  difcovery  of  them,  for  fuch  it 
may  be  termed,  excited  great  intereft  in  Florence ;  and  the  owner 
having  been  furnilhed  with  documents  from  the  leading  artifts 
of  the  Academy  of  that  city,  attefting  the  merit  and  authenticity 
of  the  objects,  at  once  endeavoured  to  difpofe  of  both  collections, 
offering  them,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to  the  Auftrian  and  French 
governments.  The  former  purchafed  the  drawings,  but  the 
acquifition  of  the  models  was  declined  by  both  countries ;  and 
after  much  intereft  had  been  excited  in  artiftic  circles  in  Paris,  to 
which  city  the  objects  themfelves  had  been  taken,  they  were 
finally  offered  to  her  Majefty’s  government  for  the  fum  of 
3,000/.  Mr.  Dyce,  R.  A.,  and  Mr.  Herbert,  R.  A.,  were  there¬ 
upon  commiflioned  to  vifit  and  report  on  the  collection ;  which 
they  did  in  very  favourable  terms :  ftating,  however,  that  out  of 
the  thirty  objects  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  were  really  defir- 
able.  The  owner,  Madame  Gherardini,  was  therefore  invited 
to  bring  the  collection  to  this  country ;  and  an  agreement  was 
made  to  the  effect  that  if,  after  public  exhibition  in  London  for 
the  fpace  of  one  month,  the  public  verdict  were  favourable  to 
their  being  purchafed,  an  offer  fhould  be  made.  They  were 
accordingly,  on  the  authority  of  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  (Mr.  Gladftone)  depofited  on  view  in  the  Art  Mufeum, 
at  that  time  at  Marlborough  Houle ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
ftipulated  period,  the  favourable  opinion  of  many  competent 
authorities  having  been  expreffed,  the  reduced  fum  of  2, no/,  was 
paid  for  the  collection  by  a  parliamentary  grant.  Thefe  models 
were  allowed  to  remain  at  Marlborough  Houfe,  rather  perhaps 
from  their  not  being  deemed  appropriate  additions  to  any  other 
national  collection,  than  with  any  definite  intention  of  their 
being  made  the  nucleus  of  a  collection  of  modern  fculpture. 
On  the  fubfequent  rapid  development  of  the  Art  Mufeum,  after 
its  removal  to  South  Kenfington,  however,  it  was  fpeedily  feen 
that  works  of  the  clafs  in  queftion  (from  fufficiently  obvious 
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analogy)  were  dire&ly  relative  to  the  varied  gatherings  of  Italian 
art,  the  Majolica  wares,  decorative  bronzes,  carved  furniture, 
tmofaics,  enamels,,  &c.  of  the  fame  period,  of  which  fo  large  a 
collection  had  been  accumulated.  During  the  fucceeding  years, 
therefore,  additional  fpecimens  of  fculpture  were  gradually  ob¬ 
tained  and  grouped  around  this  original  nucleus.  In  1859-60, 
many  acquifitions  were  made  in  Italy  ;  and,  finally,  the  purchafe 
of  the  Gigli-Campana  Collection  brought  the  feries  to  its  prefent 
Hate.  An  account  of  the  acquifition  of  the  laft-named  collection 
may  be  thought  defirable. 

The  Marchefe  Campana,  director  of  the  Monte  di  Pieta, 
or  national  pawnbroking  eftablifhment  of  the  papal  govern¬ 
ment,  was  a  paflionate  amateur  and  collector  of  every  clafs 
of  works  of  art,  but  more  particularly  of  objects  of  claflical 
antiquity.  During  a  feries  of  years  he  accumulated  an 
enormous  number  of  fpecimens,  for  which,  with  an  enthu- 
fiafm  which  frequently  outran  his  judgment,  he  often  paid 
extravagant  prices.  He  alfo  difburfed  large  fums  of  money 
in  conducting  excavations  for  the  difcovery  of  antique  remains. 
The  outlay  thus  incurred  led  him  to  make  ufe  of  the  official 
/unds  of  the  eftablifhment  under  his  charge  ;  it  is  ftated, 
by  Signor  Campana’s  partizans,  that  this  took  place  all  along 
’with  the  cognizance  and  fanCtion  of  the  Papal  government, 
^which  allowed  him  to  make  advances  to  himfelf  on  the  fecurity 
|°f  his  collections.  However  this  may  have  been,  he  was  at  laft 
i|fuddenly  arrefted,  deprived  of  his  office,  and  thrown  into  prifon. 
#iis  collections  were  fequeftrated  and  handed  over  to  the  keeping 
of  perfons  appointed  by  the  government,  who  were  ordered  to 
make  a  catalogue  of  the  entire  gatherings  forthwith,  with  a  view 
to  the  whole  being  fold  to  make  good  the  alleged  defalcations. 
The  fum  ftated  to  be  due  was  upwards  of  200,000/. ;  Campana 
and  his  friends  aflerting  that  the  Collection  was  of  much  greater 
value.  He  remained  in  prifon  upwards  of  three  years;  finally, 
however,  he  was  releafed;  fome  pecuniary  provifion  was  made 
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for  him ;  and  the  Collection  was  virtually  taken  by  the  State  in 
fatisfa&ion  of  its  claim. 

During  Campana’s  imprifonment,  the  moft  exaggerated  ideas 
prevailed  throughout  Europe  as  to  the  wonderful  riches  of  the 
Collection,  and  were  feduloufly  propagated  by  his  numerous 
friends  and  agents.  Applications  were  made  to  the  leading 
European  governments  to  purchafe  the  Collection,  and  attempts 
were  made,  both  in  England  and  France,  to  form  private  com¬ 
panies,  with  the  view  of  purchafing  it,  “  en  bloc”  as  a  {peculation. 
A  catalogue  was  iflued,  divided  into  twelve  feries,  which  were 
feparately  eftimated  at  prices  entirely  beyond  all  reafonable 
limits.  In  the  year  1856  the  truftees  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum 
dilpatched  Meflrs.  Newton  and  Birch  to  Rome  to  report  on 
the  Collection  ;  thefe  gentlemen  made  a  minute  and  laborious 
analyfis  of  it,  and  recommended  the  purchafe  of  nine  of  the 
feCtions  complete,  comprifing  all  the  works  of  antique  art, 
except  the  fculptures  in  marble,  as  the  only  likely  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  proportion  of  fpecimens  really  coveted.  Thefe 
collections  they  valued,  as  they  date,  on  a  fcale  of  prices  “  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  general  ftandard  of  the  market  of  Europe,  as 
recorded  in  the  catalogues  of  public  fales  during  a  feries  of  years 
in  England  and  on  the  continent,”  at  34,246/.  The  Roman 
authorities,  however,  peremptorily  declined  to  entertain  any 
offers  on  this  bafis.  As  an  idea  prevails  that  this  amount  was 
an  entirely  inadequate  one,  the  writer  would  here  record  his 
opinion,  founded  on  repeated  examinations  of  the  entire  Col¬ 
lection,  that  it  was,  at  all  events,  a  fair,  and  even  favourable 
valuation  on  the  ftandard  adopted.  Meflrs.  Newton  and  Birch 
concerned  themfelves  only  with  the  antique  feCtions  of  the  Col¬ 
lection,  as  being  alone  within  their  province.  Attempts  were 
afterwards  made,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the  National 
Gallery,  to  extract  from  the  vaft  mafs  of  (generally  fpeaking) 
worthlefs  pictures,  forming  one  of  the  feCtions,  the  few  fpeci¬ 
mens  of  real  importance  which  were  deemed  defirable,  but  with 
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nilar  want  of  fuccefs.  In  faCt,  although  the  Campana  Collection 
idoubtedly  did  contain  a  confiderable  number  of  works  of  the 
iry  higheft  value  and  importance,  fuch  was  the  mediocrity  of 
ie  great  mafs  of  the  objeCts  in  many  feCtions,  that,  unlefs  the 
entire  Collection  could  have  been  bought  on  the  bafis  laid  down 
by  Meflrs.  Newton  and  Birch,  the  principle  of  feleCtion  was 
the  only  found  and  feafible  one  that  could  properly  have  been 
adopted. 

The  two  feCtions  of  the  Campana  Collection,  which  alone 
concerned  the  South  Kenfington  Mufeum,  were  thofe  of  re- 
nai  fiance  fculpture  and  Majolica  wares,  and  of  thefe  but  a 
very  few  important  fpecimens  were  defired.  Thefe  collec¬ 
tions,  together  with  the  pictures,  were  the  mod  recent  of  Cam- 
pana’s  acquifitions,  having  been  mainly  got  together  but  a 
fhort  time  before  his  imprifonment,  in  a  hurried  manner,  at  a 
great  outlay,  during  the  height  of  the  fudden  mania  for  works 
of  mediaeval  art  which  had  then  fet  in.  One  of  the  numerous 
agents  whom  Campana  at  that  time  had  engaged  to  fcour  the 
Italian  peninfula  was  Signor  Ottavio  Gigli,  a  Roman  literary 
man,  for  fome  years  previoufly  fettled  in  Florence,  and  through 
&is  gentleman’s  agency  mod  of  the  more  important  fpecimens 
in  thefe  latter  feCtions  were  procured.  But  Signor  Gigli  had  for 
fome  time  previoufly  occupied  himfelf  in  the  formation  of  a  Col¬ 
lection  of  Italian  fculpture  on  his  own  account ;  and  having  fuc- 
v^eeded  in  getting  together  a  collection  of  much  greater  impor¬ 
tance  than  Campana’s  gatherings  in  the  fame  clafs,  he  finally 
entered  into  negotiations  for  the  ceffion  of  his  collection  to  the 
l&tter  in  its  entirety.  But  this  purchafe,  in  all  probability, 
required  a  larger  fum  than  the  Marchefe  Campana  was  prepared 
to  pay  ;  as  a  preliminary  ftage,  therefore,  the  Collection,  con¬ 
fiding  of  124  fpecimens,  was,  through  his  means,  pledged  to 
the  Monte  di  Pieta  for  a  fum  which,  including  accumulations  of 
intereft,  ultimately  amounted  to  35,550  Jcudi  Romani ,  or  about 
|7>I5°^>  a  valuation  to  nearly  double  that  amount  (70,000 
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fcudi)  having  previoufly  been  made  by  a  commiffion  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke ;  this  collection,  therefore, 
virtually,  if  not  actually,  may  be  faid  to  have  palled  into  Cam- 
pana’s  pofleflion.  When  his  imprifonment  took  place,  the 
objects  compoling  it  were  mingled  with  his  own  limilar  fpeci- 
mens,  and  were  fo  retained  and  exhibited  to  the  public,  with 
the  mafs  of  the  Campana  Collection,  in  Rome.  Signor  Gigli 
was  required  to  pay  the  intereft  which  had  accrued,  and  to 
redeem  his  collection  by  reimburfing,  at  the  earlieft  moment, 
the  principal  advanced.  Shortly  after  this  period,  (185  9,*)  the 
writer  was  directed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  to  vifit  the  Campana  Mufeum,  and  to  report  on 
fuch  portions  of  it  as  might  be  within  the  fcope  of  the  collec¬ 
tions  at  South  Kenfington.  The  refult  of  his  infpeCtion  was, 
that,  of  the  1 24  fpecimens  comprifing  the  Gigli  Collection,  only 
69  pieces  were,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  defired ;  whilft  of  the 
analogous  Campana  feCtions  of  renaiflance  fculpture  and  Ma¬ 
jolica  ware,  a  feleCtion  of  15  highly -important  fpecimens  were 
greatly  to  be  coveted.  The  remainder  of  the  Gigli  Collection 
was  abfolutely  worthlefs  to  the  Art  Mufeum,  and  of  little  or  no 
intrinfic  value ;  whilft,  with  the  exception  of  the  fifteen  pieces 
alluded  to,  the  fpecimens  in  the  two  Campana  feries  were  Icarcely 
of  greater  value.  It  was  then  underftood  that  the  Gigli  Collec¬ 
tion  might  be  purchafed  from  its  oftenfible  owner  (Signor  Gigli), 
who,  though  unable  to  pay  either  the  principal  or  intereft  due  to 
the  Monte  di  Pieta,  yet,  having  the  ftriCt  letter  of  the  law  on  his 
fide,  had  power  to  prevent  the  Monte  difpofing  of  the  collection 
without  his  content.  He,  however,  demanded  a  fum  which 
rendered  all  negotiation  impoflible;  whilft,  in  refpeCt  to  the 
fpecimens  felefted  from  the  Campana  feries,  there  feemed  to  be 


*  The  Collection  had,  in  the  preceding  winter,  been  vifited  and  examined 
by  Henry  Cole,  Efq.,  C.  B.,  Secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  whilft 
refiding  in  Rome  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
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not  the  flighteft  profpect  of  inducing  the  Papal  government  to 
cede  them  feparately.  Nothing  therefore  was  done  at  that 
time  ;  but  Signor  Gigli  fhortly  afterwards  vifited  England, 
bringing  with  him  a  photographic  album  of  the  collection  :  this 
he  afterwards  took  to  Paris  and  St.  Peterfburg,  where  he  offered 
his  collection  to  the  French  and  Ruffian  governments  without 
fuccefs.  In  the  autumn  of  i860,  the  writer,  being  again  in 
Italy,  turned  his  attention  once  more  to  the  Gigli-Campana  Col¬ 
lections  ;  and  the  political  occurrences  of  that  period  feeming  to 
offer  a  chance  for  fuccefsful  negotiation,  which  had  never  before 
prefented  itfelf,  he  loft  no  time  in  requefting  authority  to  offer  a 
certain  fum  for  all  fuch  portions  of  the  two  Collections  as  were 
defired.  This  authority  was  communicated  to  him  ;  and  after  a 
lengthy  negotiation,  finally,  towards  the  end  of  December,  1 860, 
the  entire  number  of  fpecimens  originally  felected,  in  all  84,  from 
both  the  Gigli  and  Campana  Collections,  were  purchafed  for  the 
net  fum  of  5,836/.,  being  1,314/.  lefs  than  the  amount  owing  to 
the  Monte  di  Pieta  for  the  Gigli  Collection  alone.  At  the  fame 
time,  in  compliance  with  a  ftipulation  infilled  on  from  the  outfet, 
the  Roman  government  remitted  the  ufual  duty  of  20  per  cent, 
levied  on  the  export  of  all  ancient  works  of  art  from  the  city. 

As  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Campana  Collection  ftill  excites 
fome  intereft,  the  further  proceedings  in  refpect  to  it  may  be 
briefly  ftated.  The  principle  of  allowing  felections  to  be  made 
having  been  eftablifhed  by  the  fubtraction  of  the  objects  ac¬ 
quired  for  this  Mufeum,  the  Papal  authorities  lhortly  afterwards 
acceded  to  an  offer  of  the  Ruffian  government  for  a  felection 
from  the  antique  Jettions ;  and  an  agent  of  that  government, 
in  the  month  of  March,  1861,  fucceeded  in  negotiating  the 
purchafe  of  767  objects,  chiefly  Greek-painted  vafes,  bronzes, 
and  antique  marbles,  for  the  fum  of  650,000  francs,  or  26,000/. 
This  felection,  undoubtedly,  comprifed  a  great  proportion  of  the 
moft  precious  works  in  the  claffes  from  which  the  choice  was 
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made.  Finally,  intelligence  of  thefe  fucceffive  tranfa&ions  having 
been  communicated  to  the  French  government,  two  commif- 
fioners  were  difpatched  with  full  powers  to  purchafe  the  refidue 
of  the  colleftion  :  this  they  effected  in  the  month  of  June,  1 86 1 , 
for  the  fum  of  4,360,440  francs,  or  174,417/.  The  entire 
number  of  objedts  thus  acquired  was  11,835  >  but  this 
number  only  two  of  the  more  important  of  the  twelve  feries  into 
which  the  collection  was  divided,  viz.  thofe  of  antique  jewellery 
and  ancient  terra-cottas  were  obtained  by  them  intact. 

It  remains  only  to  allude,  in  a  few  words,  to  the  fources  and 
authorities  on  which  the  opinions,  in  refpedt  to  the  fculptures 
hereafter  defcribed,  have  been  bafed.  There  is  a  remarkable 
fcarcity  of  literary  works  on  this  branch  of  art.  No  very  profound 
or  ufeful  modern  illuftrated  works  have  been  hitherto  produced. 
The  Italian  biographical  writers,  local  chroniclers,  and  guides, 
headed  by  the  excellent  and  inimitable  Giorgio  Vafari,  furnifli 
us,  it  is  true,  with  a  mafs  of  valuable  matter  ;  whilfl:  the  art  of 
photography  will  foon  render  us  more  familiar  with  the  principal 
monuments  in  fttu  ;  and,  what  is  till  better,  virtually  enable  us 
in  this  manner  to  bring  them  fide  by  fide  for  comparifon.  But  a 
methodic  and  long-continued  ftudy  of  the  monuments  of  Italian 
fculpture  in  the  country  itfelf,  aided  by  fearch  for  documentary 
evidence  in  local  archives,  will  be  the  only  means  by  which 
works  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  contemporary  art-know¬ 
ledge,  and  criticifin,  can  be  produced. 

The  writer  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  occupied  himfelf  in  this 
field  in  Italy ;  and  his  obfervations  have,  at  all  events,  ftrongly 
imprefled  him  with  the  richnefs  and  extent  of  this  branch  of  the 
hiftory  of  art,  and  with  the  meagrenefs  of  our  prefent  ftock  of 
knowledge  refpecting  it. 

In  affigning  the  works  hereafter  defcribed  to  their  refpective 
authors,  he  has,  in  many  inftances,  adopted  the  reputed  defig- 
nations  which  attached  to  them  when  acquired.  The  knowledge 
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of  the  original  locality  or  “  provenance ”  of  a  work,  again,  has 
in  fome  cafes  furnifhed  a  reliable  clue,  whilft  other  fpecimens 
have  been  identified  by  defcriptions  in  the  works  of  writers  on 
art.  The  Gigli  Colle&ion  was  accompanied  by  a  photographic 
album,  with  letter-prefs  defcriptions  by  the  Cavaliere  Migliarini, 
‘^Ceeper  of  the  Florence  Gallery.  The  illuftrations  of  this 
gentleman,  however,  were  moftly  explanatory  of  the  fubje&s 
and  in  praife  of  the  feveral  fpecimens  as  works  of  art,  rather 
than  of  a  nature  to  throw  light  on  their  origin  and  hiftory  ; 
but  wherever  any  information  of  the  latter  kind  was  given,  it 
has  been  duly  acknowledged  in  this  Catalogue.  Finally,  the 
writer  cannot  but  add  that  he  is  fully  confcious  of  the  fhort- 
comings  of  this  work,  and  anxioufly  hopeful  of  amending  it 
hereafter. 

March,  1862. 


Note. — The  numbers  of  the  feveral  fpecimens  are  thofe  attached  to  them  in  the 
general  Regifter  of  the  Mufeum ;  for  this  and  other  reafons  they  are  neceftarily  not 
confecutive. 
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Lift  of  Donatello’s  Works  in  Jit u  .  .  .  .  .  *27 

772OA.  Deliderio  da  Settignano,  (afcribed  to.)  (Died,  circa  1485.)  Mar¬ 
ble  tabernacolo  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .28 

7591.  Deliderio  da  Settignano,  (afcribed  to.)  Virgin  and  Child.  Alto- 

relievo,  in  marble  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .28 

7579.  Deliderio  da  Settignano,  (afcribed  to.)  Terra-cotta  llatuette. 

Amorino  with  a  bunch  of  grapes  ......  29 

7653.  Manner  of  Defiderio  da  Settignano  (?).  Alto-relievo,  in  terra-cotta. 

The  Virgin  and  Child . . 
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767 1 .  Antonio  Roffellino.  (1427-1490.)  Marble  baft  of  Giovanni  di 
San  Miniato,  dated  1456  ........ 

4233.  Antonio  Roffellino.  Virgin  and  Child;  baffo-relievo,  in  marble  . 

7570.  School  of  Donatello.  Marble  frieze  ;  the  predella  of  an  altar-piece 

4495.  Antonio  Roffellino,  (afcribed  to.)  The  Virgin  and  Child  ;  terra¬ 
cotta  group,  in  the  round . 

5891.  Antonio  Roffellino,  (afcribed  to.)  Group  in  the  round,  of  two 
amorini  holding  up  a  dolphin  ....... 

5795*  School  of  Roffellino  or  Deliderio.  Sculptured  frieze  of  a  chimney¬ 
s'  piece . 

7365.  Manner  of  Deliderio (?).  Virgin  and  Child;  bas-relief,  in  terra- 

I  cotta . 

7502.  Relievo,  in  marble,  of  the  Nativity.  Florentine  fculpture  ;  fecond 
l  half  of  the  15  th  century  ........ 

Notice  of  Roffellino  and  Deliderio  ...... 

Works  of  Antonio  Roffellino  (till  extant . 

Works  of  Defiderio  da  Settignano  Hill  in  Jitu  .... 

7399.  Andrea  del  Verrocchio.  (1432-1488.)  Relievo,  in  terra-cotta. 

W  A  flcetch  for  the  monument  of  Cardinal  Forteguerri,  at  Piitoia 
7578.  Andrea  del  Verrocchio.  St.  Jerome;  llatuette  in  the  round,  in 
■terra-cotta  # 

7571.  Andrea  del  Verrocchio.  Crucifix,  in  terra-cotta 

7586.  Andrea  del  Verrocchio,  (afcribed  to.)  Bull  of  our  Saviour,  in 
m  terra-cotta  .......... 

7576.  Andrea  del  Verrocchio,  (afcribed  to.)  The  Virgin  and  Child. 

I  Alto-relievo,  in  terra-cotta  .  .  .  .  . 

7398.  Andrea  del  Verrocchio,  (afcribed  to.)  Kneeling  Angel  holding  a 
I  candelabrum  ;  llatuette,  in  terra-cotta  .  .  . 

4911.  School  of  Verrocchio  (?).  Small  bas-relief,  in  marble.  Chrift  in 

I  the  fepulchre,  attended  by  two  Angels . 

Notice  of  Verrocchio  ......... 

Principal  Works  of  Verrocchio  now  in  fit u  . 

7398.  Antonio  Pollaiuolo.  (1433-1498.)  Relievo,  in  terra-cotta;  a 
combat  of  nude  figures  ........ 

5887.  Antonio  Pollaiuolo,  (afcribed  to.)  Circular  relievo,  in  ftucco 

Notice  of  Pollaiuolo  ........ 

Principal  Works  of  Antonio  Pollaiuolo  ..... 

7^59.  Matteo  Civitale.  (1435-1501.)  Marble  llatue  of  the  Virgin 
kneeling  in  prayer  ......... 

7169.  Matteo  Civitale.  Marble  tabeniacolo  or  hexagonal  fhrine 
5I99.  Matteo  Civitale,  (afcribed  to.)  Marble  frieze  from  a  tomb  . 

SOI#  Matteo  Civitale,  (afcribed  to.)  Marble  llatuette  of  St.John  the 
Baptill . 

Notice  of  Civitale,  and  lift  of  his  Principal  Works  now  extant  in 

Italy . 

Luca  della  Robbia  and  his  School . 

Introductory  Notice  ........ 

Lift  of  Works  of  Luca  in  Bronze  and  Marble  now  extant  . 

Lift  of  Works  in  Enamelled  Terra-cotta  . 

Lift  of  Various  Works  of  Luca,  Andrea,  and  other  Members  of 
the  Family  ......... 
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7609.  Luca  della  Robbia.  (1400-1481.)  Sketch,  in  clay  or  ftucco,  for 
a  portion  of  the  Frieze,  executed  in  marble  for  the  cantoria  of  the 
cathedral  at  Florence  ........ 

7610.  Luca  della  Robbia,  (afcribed  to.)  A  monk,  writing  at  a  delk  or 
leCtern.  Relievo,  in  terra-cotta,  unglazed  ..... 

6740.  Luca  della  Robbia.  Circular  medallion,  relievo  ;  the  arms  and  de¬ 
vices  of  King  Rene  of  Anjou . 

438.  Luca  della  Robbia,  (afcribed  to.)  Relievo,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  . . 

4411*  Luca  della  Robbia,  (afcribed  to.)  Bas-relief.  The  Virgin  leated 
on  the  ground  with  the  infant  Saviour  in  her  lap  . 

759^  Luca  della  Robbia,  (afcribed  to.)  Relievo,  fupported  on  a  trian¬ 
gular  bracket,  the  Virgin  adoring  the  infant  Saviour  .  . 

4032.  Duplicate  of  the  preceding  piece,  without  the  bracket  . 

5401.  Luca  della  Robbia,  (afcribed  to.)  Circular  relievo,  the  Nativity, 

furrounded  by  a  border  of  fruit  and  foliage . 

7632  to  7643*  Luca  della  Robbia.  A  feries  of  twelve  circular  medallions, 
painted  in  cbiar' of  euro,  with  imperfonations  of  the  twelve  months 
Works  afcribed  to  Andrea  della  Robbia  and  to  the  Period  of  his 
Aflociation  with  Luca  ....... 

7630.  Andrea  della  Robbia.  (I437"I528.)  Group  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  feated  under  an  arcade  of  fruit  and  flowers,  fupported  on  a 

triangular  bracket . 

7547*  .Andrea  della  Robbia,  (afcribed  to.)  Half-length  figure  of  the  Virgin 
with  the  infant  Saviour,  within  an  arched  border  of  fruit  and  flowers 
7702.  Andrea  della  Robbia.  Small  ftatuette,  the  infant  Saviour  handing 
in  the  attitude  of  benediction  ....... 

4412.  Andrea  della  Robbia.  Altar-piece,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
5^33*  Andrea  della  Robbia,  (afcribed  to.)  Circular  relievo,  the  Madonna 
and  Child  .  .  .  . 

6741*  Andrea  della  Robbia.  Altar-piece,  with  lunette ,  fubi’eCt,  the  legend 
o { t(  La  Cintola”  .... 

76 1 4,  7615.  Andrea  della  Robbia.  Two  kneeling  Angels 
74!7  t0  742°‘  ^uca  or  Andrea  della  Robbia.  Four  pieces  of  a  femicir- 
cular  architrave  or  arch-band  ..... 

5890.  Andrea  della  Robbia.  Fragment,  a  coloflal  head  of  an  aged  bearded 

man,  for  an  imperfonation  of  the  Almighty . 

2555*  ^uca  or  Andrea  della  Robbia.  Circular  medallion,  a  head  of  Caefar 
Works  of  the  later  Period  of  Andrea  della  Robbia,  and  of  his 
Sons  and  Followers  ...... 

3986.  Afcribed  to  Andrea  or  Giovanni  (?)  della  Robbia.  Alto-relievo  of 
the  Laft  Supper  ....... 

7235*  Andrea  della  Robbia  (?),  or  of  his  School.  Relievo,  within  an 
architectural  framework.  The  Angelic  Salutation 
1090.  Andrea  or  Giovanni  (?)  della  Robbia.  Small  ftatuette  of  a  female 
Saint,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  (?)...  .... 

6736*  Andrea  della  Robbia,  or  of  his  School.  Tabernacolo ,  enamelled  in 
varied  colours  .......... 

1028.  Andrea  della  Robbia,  or  of  his  School.  Statuette  of  the  young  St. 

John  the  Baptift,  kneeling  in  an  attitude  of  prayer 
7413.  Andrea  della  Robbia,  or  of  his  School.  Circular  Medallion.  The 
Holy  Spirit  as  a  dove  defeending  on  fix  kneeling  eccleflaftics  . 
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4235.  Relievo  of  St.  Jerome  kneeling  in  prayer  before  a  crucifix.  A  work 

of  the  Della  Robbia  family  (?) . 

4677*  Afcribed  to  Andrea  or  Giovanni  della  Robbia.  An  amor ino  fated, 

playing  on  the  bagpipes . . 

41  2.  School  of  Andrea  della  Robbia.  Relievo,  in  a  femicircular-toppcd 
panel.  A  half-figure  of  the  Virgin  adoring  the  infant  Saviour 
4065.  Relievo;  the  Angelic  Salutation.  A  work  of  the  Della  Robbia 
botega  ........... 

4248.  School  of  Andrea  della  Robbia.  Life-fized  ftatue  of  St.  Matthew  . 
2413,  2414.  School  of  Andrea  della  Robbia.  Statuettes  of  St.  Stephen 
and  St.  Anthony  ......... 

4563.  Circular  medallion.  A  “  ft  emma ”  or  coat  of  arms.  Manufac¬ 
tory  of  the  Della  Robbia  family  ....... 

7397*  Square  armorial  relievo  or  “ ftemma' 9  Manufaftory  of  the  Della 

Robbia  family  .  . . . 

4517.  Square  armorial  Ihield  or  “  ft  emma.”  Manufactory  of  the  Della 
Robbia  family  .......... 

6863.  School  of  the  Della  Robbia.  Oval  relievo,  a  recumbent  River-god 
with  an  urn  ......  .  ... 

Italian  Sculpture .  15  tb  and  i6tb  Centuries.  Florentine  School. 

7720.  Tribune,  or  Cappella  Maggiore  of  the  conventual  church  of  Santa 
Chiara,  Florence.  Originally  erefted  a.  d.  1493  . 

7568.  Manner  of  Ddiderio  da  Settignano.  Frontifpiece  of  a  tabernacolo , 

[  in  pietra  ferena . 

5888.  Florentine  quattro-cento  fculpture.  Bracket  of  a  tabernacolo ,  in 

I  pietra  ferena . 

5886.  Florentine  quattro-cento  fculpture.  Bracket  of  a  tabernacolo ,  in 

I  pietra  ferena . 

5796.  Florentine  quattro-cento  fculpture.  Bracket  of  a  tabernacolo ,  in 
I  marble  ........... 

5893.  Florentine  quattro-cento  fculpture.  Frontifpiece  of  a  tabernacolo, 

in  carved  and  gilded  wood . 

6738.  Chimney-piece,  \a  pietra  ferena.  Florentine  quattro-cento  fculpture 
5&S9-  “  Lavabo”  (fountain  or  fink),  in  pietra  ferena.  Florentine  fculp¬ 
ture;  circa  1490 . 

763  k  Virgin  and  Child.  BalTo-relievo,  in  marble.  Florentine  fculpture ; 
circa  1470 . . 

Florentine  Quattro-cento  Sculpture,  conjefturally  afcribed  to  the 
School  of  the  Maiani. 

4102.  The  infant  St.  John  the  Baptift  walking,  in  a  landfcape.  Small  bas- 

relief,  in  marble . 

7625.  St.John  the  Evangelift,  flatuette  in  terra-cotta;  circa  1480  (?) 

76  17.  Lunette,  baffo-relievo,  in  terra-cotta.  The  Eternal  Father,  in  the 
aft  of  benediftion  ......... 

7603.  Lunette ,  bas-relief,  in  terra-cotta.  The  Eternal  Father,  in  the  aft 
of  benediftion,  accompanied  by  two  angels  . 

Notice  of  the  Maiano  family  ....... 

Principal  works  of  the  Maiano  family  now  extant 
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Benedetto  da  Rovezzano,  (afcribed  to.)  Circular  medallion,  in 
enamelled  terra-cotta — a  female  bull,  in  full  relief,  in  a  con¬ 
cave  or  hemilpherical  recefs.  .  .  .  .  .  *83 

6742.  Andrea  Ferrucci.  Altar-piece,  in  Carrara  marble,  executed  circa 

1490 . .87 

6743.  Andrea  Ferrucci.  Marble  tabernacolo ,  “  en  fuite”  with  the  altar- 

piece  ...........  88 

7359.  Marble  frieze  and  lunette  of  a  tabernacolo .  Florentine  quattro-cento 

fculpture  .  .........  88 

6737.  Alto-relievo,  in  Carrara  marble.  The  Virgin  and  Child,  with 

Angels.  Florentine  fculpture ;  circa  1480  .  .  .  .  .89 

7562.  Alto-relievo,  in  marble,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  by  the  fame  hand 

as  the  preceding  piece  ........  89 

Notice  of  Mino  da  Fiefole  and  Andrea  Ferrucci  ...  90 

Principal  Works  of  Mino  da  Fiefole  .  .  .  .  .91 

Principal  Works  of  Andrea  Ferrucci  .  .  .  .  .  91 

5895.  Marble  cantoria ,  or  finging-gallery,  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  Florence.  The  work  of  Baccio  d’  Agnolo ;  circa  1490- 
1500 . 91 

Obfervations  on  various  Minor  Works  of  Florentine  Quattro-cento 

and  Early  Cinque-cento  Sculpture .  95 

7588.  Florentine  terra-cotta  portrait  bull  of  an  aged  man.  Quattro-cento 

period  ...........  99 

4906.  Florentine  terra-cotta  portrait  bull  of  a  man.  Quattro-cento  period  99 

7621.  Florentine  terra-cotta  portrait  bull  of  a  man  wearing  a  “  beretta .” 

Quattro-cento  period  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .99 

4599.  Florentine  terra-cotta  portrait  bull:,  faid  to  be  of  Fra  Girolamo  Sa¬ 
vonarola.  Quattro-cento  period  .  .  .  .  .  .  .100 

7587.  Florentine  terra-cotta  portrait  bull  of  a  young  man;  circa  1500-20  100 

7589.  Florentine  terra-cotta  portrait  bull  of  a  man  wearing  a  broad- 

brimmed  hat  or  cap  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .100 

7580,  7581.  Two  terra-cotta  bulls  of  lhepherds.  Florentine  16th-century 

fculpture  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .101 

4600.  Terra-cotta  bull;  an  ideal  head  of  an  aged  man.  Florentine  fculp¬ 
ture  ;  circa  1500 . .101 

1085.  Florentine  terra-cotta  bull  of  San  Giovanni.  School  of  Donatello  .  101 

6819.  Florentine  terra-cotta  bull  of  San  Giovanni.  School  of  Donatello  .  101 

4496.  Florentine  terra-cotta  bull  of  the  infant  San  Giovanni.  15th 

century  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .102 

7545.  Florentine  terra-cotta  bull  of  San  Giovanni.  15th  century  .  .  102 

4485.  Florentine  terra-cotta  bull  of  a  boy.  Probably  a  San  Giovanni ; 

circa  1490  (?)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .102 

4497.  Florentine  terra-cotta  bull  of  a  young  man,  as  San  Giovanni; 

circa  1 490  (?)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .102 

7584.  Terra-cotta  bull  of  Chrilt.  Florentine  fculpture ;  circa  1528  (?)  .  102 

6862.  Florentine  terra-cotta  bull  of  Chrill;  circa  1500-30  .  .  .  103 

7245.  Marble  bull  of  Chrill.  Cinque-cento  fculpture  ....  103 

7602,  7402.  Two  Florentine  terra-cotta  llatuettes  of  David,  by  the  fame 

unknown  mailer ;  circa  1490  .  .  .  .  .  .  .103 
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4250.  Florentine  terra-cotta  group  of  three  finging  Angels.  By  the  fame 
hand  as  the  preceding  ftatuettes ;  circa  1490  ..... 

7616.  Florentine  terra-cotta  bull  of  San  Giovanni.  Quattro-cento  fculp- 
ture,  by  the  farfie  hand  as  the  three  preceding  fpecimens 

7654.  .Florentine  terra-cotta  ftatuette  of  St.  Sebaftian ;  circa  1490  . 

7604.  Florentine  terra-cotta  ftatuette  of  St.  Catherine.  Quattro-cento 
period  ........... 

7618.  Florentine  terra-cotta  ftatuette  of  St.  Sebaftian.  Quattro-cento 
period  ........... 

7575.  Florentine  terra-cotta  ftatuette.  Quattro-cento  period.  The  young 
St.  John  the  Baptift  feated  on  a  rock  ...... 

7658.  Florentine  terra-cotta  ftatuette.  A  ftanding  draped  figure  of  a 
female  Saint ;  circa  1 500-20  (?)  ....... 

7583.  Florentine  terra-cotta  ftatuette.  A  kneeling  figure  of  St.  John  the 
Baptift  ;  quattro-cento  period  ....... 

7403.  St.  John  the  Evangelift  ftanding  in  an  attitude  of  grief.  Statuette, 
in  terra-cotta.  Florentine  fculpture ;  circa  1 500  .... 

7395.  Bas-relief,  in  terra-cotta.  The  Crucifixion.  Florentine  fculpture; 
5  circa  1490  .......... 

5767.  The  Virgin  and  Child  ;  bafto-relievo,  in  painted  ftucco.  Florentine 
R  quattro-cento  fculpture  ........ 

5768.  The  Virgin  and  Child ;  relievo,  in  ftucco,  within  a  carved  and 
■  painted  wooden  ftirine.  Florentine  work  ;  circa  1500  . 

7622.  Relievo  of  the  Virgin  and  Child;  in  ftucco,  in  an  ornamental  ftirine 
•  or  tabernacolo,  Florentine  fculpture ;  circa  1480  .  .  •  . 

7612.  Medallion  relievo,  in  terra-cotta.  The  Madonna  and  Child,  encir¬ 
cled  by  a  wreath  of  bay-leaves.  Florentine  quattro-cento  period 

4499.  Florentine  terra-cotta  ftatue  of  the  Virgin  kneeling.  Quattro¬ 
cento  period  .......... 

S6 5.  Florentine  terra-cotta  ftatuette  of  a  Saint.  Circa  1490 

89.  A  female  profile  head,  relievo  in  marble.  Florentine  quattro-cento 
fculpture  ........... 
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Sculpture  of  the  Neapolitan  School .  15  th  and  \6th  Centuries . 

7473.  Madonna  and  Child.  Bas-relief,  in  marble.  Neapolitan  fculpture; 

15th  century . no 

7449*  745°*  Two  fmall  relievos,  in  marble;  a  kneeling  Monk,  and  a  Pope 

kneeling  before  an  altar.  Neapolitan  (?)  fculpture;  circa  I490(?)  .  1 1 1 

■  389,  7390.  Two  relievos,  in  marble,  the  fide  compartments  of  an  altar- 

piece.  Neapolitan  quattro-cento  fculpture  .  .  .  .  .112 

7388.  Sepulchral  effigy  of  a  Lady,  in  marble.  Neapolitan  fculpture; 

circa  1500 .  .  .112 

Sculpture  of  the  North  Italian  Schools — Venice , — Milan , 

15th  and  16th  Centuries . 

|4234*  Virgin  and  Child,  with  two  boy-angels.  Relievo,  in  Iftrian  ftone. 

|  Venetian  fculpture ;  circa  1 470-80  (?)  .  .  .  .  .114 

■4887.  Lavello,  or  domeftic  fountain,  in  Iftrian  ftone  and  veined  marble. 

Venetian  fculpture ;  circa  1500  .  .  .  .  .  .  .115 
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5399,  5400.  Two  brackets  of  a  balcony,  in  Iflrian  ftone.  Venetian 
fculpture  ;  circa  1490  ........ 

4884,  4885.  Two  brackets  of  a  balcony,  in  Iftrian  Hone.  Venetian 

fculpture;  circa  1490 . 

539°>  539 1  •  Statues  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Announcing  Angel,  in  Iftrian 
ftone.  Venetian  (?)  fculpture ;  circa  1500  . 

442.  Chimney-piece,  in  carved  ftone,  afcribed  to  Tullio  Lombardi;  circa 

1 52°- 30 . 

5397.  Pilafter,  or  jamb  of  a  chimney-piece,  in  Iftrian  ftone.  Venetian 

fculpture;  circa  1500 . 

5395.  Stone  chimney-piece.  North  Italian  fculpture,  from  Como;  circa 

1500-20 . 

77 21.  Stone  chimney-piece.  North  Italian  fculpture,  from  a  villa  near 
Brefcia;  circa  1560  ........ 

5469.  Alto-relievo,  in  bronze.  A  Piet  a,  or  the  dead  Chrift  fupported  by 
the  Virgin.  Afcribed  to  Vellano  of  Padua;  circa  1460 
41 1.  Statuette,  in  bronze,  of  the  infant  Saviour.  North  Italian  fculpture; 

circa  1480 . . 

4217.  Circular  medallion  relievo,  in  bronze.  The  flight  into  Egypt. 

North  Italian  fculpture ;  15  th  century  ..... 
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5800.  Nicola  or  Giovanni  Pisano  ( afcribed  to).  Marble  Statue  of  an  Archangel. 


CATALOGUE. 


Italian  Sculpture.  1 3th  and  1 4th  Centuries. 


THE  PISANI. 

5797  to  5800  inclufive. 

WO  ftatues  of  Archangels  and  a  group  of  three 
Saints,  originally  the  angle-piers  of  a  marble  pul¬ 
pit,  and  a  group  of  an  Angel  with  the  Symbols  of 
the  Evangelifts,  formerly  the  pedeftal  or  fupporting 
of  a  reading-defk.  Afcribed  to  Nicola  or  Giovanni  Pifano. 
I|ate,  fecond  half  of  the  13th  century.  Height  of  the  angle- 
plers  3  feet  3  inches,  height  of  the  pedeftal  2  feet  9  inches. 

Thefe  fragments  came  from  a  church  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
J?ifa,  and  the  original  pofition,  in  work,  of  the  three  angle-piers  may  be 
feen  from  a  photograph,  placed  near  them,  of  the  celebrated  marble 
pulpit  by  Nicola  Pifano  in  the  baptiftery  of  the  cathedral  at  Pifa, 
lorrefponding  details  of  which  they  clofely  refemble.  A  reading-defk, 
pported  on  a  precifely  fimilar  fhaft  to  No.  5799,  may  ftill  be  feen  in 
s  original  pofition  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  fuor-civita,  at 
'iftoia. 

Nicola  Pifano  is  the  earlieft  mediaeval  fculptor,  whofe  name,  uni- 
I^erfally  celebrated  in  his  own  day,  has  alfo  defcended  to  the  prefent  age 
fcvith  undiminifhed  luftre.  For  many  centuries  before  his  time  all  re- 
fcrefentations  of  the  human  figure  were  either  very  barbarous  or  were 
jof  the  monotonous  and  corrupt  ftyle,  which,  being  the  refult  of  the 
gradual  decline  of  antique  Roman  art,  was  finally,  towards  the  9th 
or  10th  centuries,  reduced  to  an  unchanging  fyftem  by  the  Byzantine 
artifts. 
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Italian  Sculpture. 


Vafari  tells  us  that  Nicola  was  the  firft  who  refcued  fculpture  from 
the  thraldom  of  mediaeval  Greek  art,  and,  what  is  very  remarkable, 
through  the  diredt  influence  of  the  works  of  antique  Greek  and  Roman 
fculpture,  with  which  his  fellow-citizens  had  enriched  the  public  places 
and  buildings  of  their  city.  By  the  ftudy  and  admiration  of  thefe 
monuments,  moft  of  which  remain  to  this  day  at  Pifa  where  they  were 
originally  placed,  Nicola,  fupported  by  his  fon  and  fcholars,  effe&ed 
a  real  though  partial  and  tranfitory  revival  of  art.  In  the  prefent 
fpecimens  the  influence  of  the  antique  is  very  apparent ;  the  head  of 
the  angel  (No.  5800)  might  almoft  be  taken  for  that  of  an  ancient  ftatue, 
whilft  the  grand  and  fevere  yet  natural  ftyle  of  the  draperies  further 
conduces  to  this  impreflion.  The  new  manner  of  the  Pifani  fchool 
was  not,  however,  deftined  to  laft,  and  all  traces  of  the  diredt  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  antique  feem  to  have  difappeared  again  from  Italian  fculp¬ 
ture  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  14th  century.  ( See  Engraving  of  No. 
5800.) 


756  3- 

LTO-RELIEVO,  in  marble;  the  Salutation  of  the 
Virgin, — probably  the  frontal  of  an  altar.  Florentine 
fculpture ;  circa  1300-20  (?).  Formerly  in  the  church 
of  Santa-Croce,  Florence.  Width  4  feet  2  inches,  height  2  feet 
5  inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Collection.) 

The  manner  of  the  Pifani  fchool  is  in  this  work  conflderably  modi¬ 
fied,  and  new  and  original  influences  are  perceptible.  The  commence¬ 
ment  of  that  very  charadteriftic  but  not  very  defcribable  ftyle,  which 
may,  for  want  of  a  better  defignation,  be  called  the  “Gothic  influence,” 
and  which  prevailed  with  lingular  conftancy  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  14th  century,  is  here  obvious.  The  painter  Giotto,  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  Andrea  Pilano  and  Andrea  Orcagna,  are  perhaps  the  guiding- 
lights  of  this  period.  ( See  Engraving .) 


7451- 

LTO-RELIEVO,  in  marble;  Santa  Barbara.  Afcribed 
to  Andrea  or  Nino  Pifano  ;  circa  1340.  Height  1 7^ 
inches,  width  1 2  inches. 

The  figure,  in  mezzo-relievo  ftanding  on  a  bracket,  fills  a  flat  panel, 


The  Salutation  of_theJ^ir£iru  Alto-relievo  in  Marble .  Florentine  Sculpture ,  circa  1300-20. 


13  tb  and  i  \th  Centuries . 
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and  was  probably,  when  in  fitu ,  furrounded  with  a  border  of  glafs  mofaic 
work.  The  faint  holds  in  one  hand  a  tower — her  ufual  emblem— and 
in  the  other  a  large  label  fcroll  infcribed  in  elegant  chara&ers,  “  X§o  . 
rex  .  venit  .  in  .  pace  .  et  .  deus  .  homo  .  fatus  .  eft  .  verbum  .  caro  . 
fatum  .  eft.” 

This  relievo  was  acquired  in  Naples  and  is  believed  to  be  a  relic  of 
fome  deftroyed  work  of  either  Andrea  or  his  fon  Nino,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  recorded  by  Vafari  to  have  executed  works  in  Naples.  Whilft 
further  removed  from  the  naturalifm  and  antique  bias  of  the  angels  of 
Nicola  (?)  already  deferibed,  it  is  evidently  a^more  advanced  and  original 
production.  It  is  very  analogous  in  ftyle  to  the  relievos  of  the  bronze 
doors  of  the  baptiftery  at  Florence,  executed  by  Andrea,  and  is  an 
excellent  fpecimen  of  that  pure  mediaeval  Italian  art,  which  henceforth, 
mainly  in  the  city  of  Florence,  progrefled  ftep  by  ftep  to  the  full  glory 
of  the  revival,  culminating  at  laft,  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  and 
early  years  of  the  16th  centuries,  in  an  excellence  different  it  is  true 
but  equal  in  degree  to  the  higheft  achievements  of  antiquity. 

75 66,  7567- 

SCHOOL  of  the  Pifani.  Circa  1340  (?).  Two  draped 
Angels  ;  ftatuettes,  or  relievos,  in  marble.  Fragments 
from  a  tomb.  Height  2  feet  1  inch.  (Gigli-Campana 
Colle&ion.) 

Thefe  fragments  came  from  the  upper  part  of  a  mural  fepulchral 
monument,  of  a  type  very  conftantly  adhered  to  in  the  firft  half  of  the 
14th  century,  efpecially  in  the  fouth  of  Italy. 

Vifitors  to  the  churches  of  Rome  and  Naples  will  fcarcely  fail  to 
call  to  mind  the  clafs  of  monuments  in  queftion,  from  the  mere  fight  of 
thefe  details.  They  may  be  thus  generally  deferibed  :  a  fquare  altar- 
tomb,  carried  on  brackets,  projects  a  certain  diftance  from  the  wall  of 
the  church ;  upon  it  lies  the  effigy  of  the  deceafed,  whilft  a  recefs  funk 
into  the  wall  forms  a  tent-fhaped  canopy  above ;  the  curtains,  fculp- 
tured  in  marble,  are  drawn  back  by  two  angels  {landing  one  on  each 
fide,  as  exemplified  by  the  prefent  fpecimens. 
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7600. 

IRGIN  and  Child,  afcribed  to  Nino  Pifano  ;  group  or 
ftatuette,  in  marble.  Height  1  foot  8  inches.  (Gigli- 
Campana  Collection.) 

Lefs  beautiful  and  refined  than  the  previous  fpecimen,  yet  the  pre- 
fent  is  probably  fomewhat  more  recent  in  date.  The  Gothic  element 
is  {till  more  diftindtly  vifible. 


Notice  of  the  Pisani. 

^ICOLA  PISANO,  (born  betwixt  1205  and  1207;  died 
E  1278.) 

His  principal  works  now  extant  are  : — 

Lucca.  Depofition  from  the  Crofs — relievo  over  the  portal  of  the 
cathedral.  (1233.) 

Bologna.  The  marble  ftirine  of  St.  Domenico,  in  the  church  of 
that  faint. 

Pisa.  1  he  marble  pulpit  in  St.  Giovanni,  in  the  baptiftery  near 
the  cathedral.  (1260.) 

Siena.  The  marble  pulpit  in  the  cathedral.  (By  Nicola,  or  his 
foil  Giovanni.) 


Giovanni  Pisano,  son  of  Nicola. 

(Date  of  birth  unknown.  Died  1320.) 

Perugia,  fountain  in  the  piazza  near  the  cathedral.  (1280.) 
Pisa.  Sculptures  in  the  church  or  chapel  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Spina. 
- Marble  pulpit  in  the  cathedral.  (1311.) 

Andrea  Pisano. 

(Born  about  1270;  died  1345.)  No  relative  of  the  preceding 
artifts,  although  a  pupil  of  Giovanni. 

His  principal  work  is  : — 

b  lorence.  Bronze  doors  of  the  baptiftery,  faid  to  be  from  the 
defign  of  Giotto.  (Circa  1330.) 

Nino  Pisano,  son  of  Andrea. 

(Died  before  1368.) 

Pisa.  Statues  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  in  the  chapel  of  La  Spina. 


13  th  and  \\th  Centuries. 
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756 4- 

LTO-RELIEVO,  in  marble,  Tufcan  (?)  fculpture;  circa 
1400.  Matter  unknown.  Width  2  feet  inches, 
height  2  feet  inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Collection.) 

The  Virgin,  feated  on  a  throne,  holds  the  infant  Saviour  ftanding  on 
her  knee  ;  on  each  fide  is  a  ftanding  draped  angel,  the  one  on  the  left 
holding  a  candelabrum.  A  ftiield  of  arms  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
relievo  on  the  left  is  probably  that  of  the  donor. 

This  work  offers  an  interefting  example  of  the  tranfition  from  the 
early  conventionalifm  of  the  14th  century  to  the  freer  and  more  natural 
treatment  of  the  fucceeding  age.  There  is  no  clue  either  to  the  author 
of  this  work  or  the  locality  where  it  was  produced. 


Italian  Sculpture,  i  ^th  Century. 

7572- 

ACOPO  DELLA  QUERCIA.  (1374— 1438.) 
Alto-relievos  in  terra-cotta,  a  “  tabernacle  ”  or 
mural  fhrine.  The  Virgin  and  Child,  enthroned 
under  a  Gothic  canopy,  are  attended  by  two  Saints, 
Handing  one  on  each  fide.  Height  5  feet  8f  inches,  width 
2  feet  6f  inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Colle<5tion.) 

This  work  appears  to  have  been  expofed  to  the  weather  for  a  long 
time ;  it  was  doubtlefs  originally  placed  over  a  doorway,  or  let  into 
the  exterior  walls  of  fome  religious  edifice.  A  relievo  of  very  fimilar 
defign,  and  certainly  by  the  fame  hand,  is  now  in  the  pofleflion  of  an 
Englilh  gentleman  refident  in  Florence  ;  it  was  removed  from  the  walls 
of  a  convent  in  that  city. 


7573* 

ACOPO  DELLA  QUERCIA.  Statue  or  group,  in 
terra-cotta,  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  feated  on  a  chair 
or  throne.  Height  2  feet  5  inches.  (Gigli-Campana 
Collection.) 

The  Holy  Infant,  in  this  life-like  compofition,  neftles  affectionately 
in  the  bofom  of  the  Virgin,  and  embraces  her  neck  with  his  arms. 

7574- 

i|jg|ACOPO  DELLA  QUERCIA.  Similar  ftatue  of  the 

SlJli  Virgin  and  Child’  in  terra-cotta ;  the  Infant  fleeping 
in  the  lap  of  his  mother.  Height  3  feet  2  inches. 
(Gigli-Campana  Collection.)  (See  Engraving.) 


7574*  Iacopo  della  Quercia.  Group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  Terra-cotta . 


^Auvaan  'V, 
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76i3- 

JACOPO  DELLA  QUERCIA.  Front  of  a  cheft 
or  cajfone ,  in  gilt  wood,  inlaid  with  three  octagonal 
panels  in  glazed  terra-cotta,  containing  in  relievo  the 
following  fubjefts,  viz: — I.  The  Almighty  talking  with  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Paradife  after  the  fall.  2.  The  expulfion  from  Paradife. 
3.  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  outer  world;— Eve  fpinning  with  a 
diftaff,  whilft  Adam,  leaning  on  a  mattock,  refts  from  his  labours. 
Length  of  the  panel  5  feet  6  inches,  height  1  foot  1 1  inches, 
diameter  of  each  relievo  1  foot  4-f  inches.  (Gigli-Campana 
|  Colle&ion.) 

Compare  the  fecond  and  third  of  thefe  relievos  with  the  fimilar 
I  fubjeds  by  Iacopo,  on  the  portal  of  San  Petronio ;  engraved  in  outline 
I  in  the  atlas  to  Cicognara.  (PI.  1.  Second  Series.) 


Notice  of  Iacopo  della  Quercia. 

[ACOPO  DELLA  QUERCIA,  (born  at  Siena  1374  (?), 
died  1438,)  muft  be  counted  rather  as  one  of  the  chief 
matters  of  the  great  Tufcan  fchool  than  as  a  local  Sienefe 
artift.  His  principal  works  were  executed  in  Florence,  Lucca,  and 
Bologna,  as  well  as  in  his  native  city ;  of  his  productions  now  extant 
may  be  fpecified  : — 

Florence,  Gallery  of  the  Uffizj.  Frieze  of  amorini ,  from  the  tomb 
of  Flavia  Guinigi,  formerly  in  the  church  of  San  Martino  at 
Lucca. 

Bologna.  Sculptures  of  the  portal  of  San  Petronio,  begun  1429. 
(Cafts  of  thefe  admirable  relievos  may  be  feen  in  the  Pinacoteca 
of  that  city,  admitting  of  a  more  favourable  infpection  than  is 
pofiible  with  the  original  fculptures,  which  are  at  a  great  height 


from  the  ground.) 

Siena.  Fountain  in  the  Piazza.  (Circa  1419.) 

Vafari,  in  the  commencement  of  his  life  of  this  great  fculptor,  fays, 
u  He  was  the  firft  after  Andrea  Pifano,  Orcagna,  and  the  others  before 
mentioned,  who,  working  in  the  art  of  fculpture  with  more  earned: 
ftudy,  {bowed  what  a  much  nearer  approach  could  be  made  to  Nature 
than  had  before  been  achieved ;  fo  that  it  was  by  his  example  that 
others  were  taught  to  turn  their  attention  towards  rivalling  her  works. 
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No  eulogium  could  be  jufter  or  better  deferved  than  the  above; 
a  companion  of  the  prefent  terra-cottas  with  the  marbles  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  age  will  fuffice  to  Ihow  at  once  the  enormous  progrefs  made, 
as  it  would  feem  almoft  at  a  Angle  bound,  by  Iacopo  della  Quercia. 
It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  fay  that  in  the  two  admirable  terra-cottas 
(Nos.  7573,  7574)  the  conventional  Gothic  element  has  almoft  entirely 
difappeared,  or,  if  it  ftill  lingers  in  fome  details,  and  if  in  others  are 
difplayed,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  weaknefs  and  uncertainty  of  early  art, 
it  is  thefe  veftiges  of  the  old  manner  alone,  which  enable  us  to  believe 
that  we  are  really  looking  upon  works  of  fo  early  a  period.  What  can 
furpafs  the  truth  of  defign  and  living  expreflion  of  the  Virgin-mother  as 
fhe  bends  over  her  fleeping  babe,  afleep  as  it  is  down  even  to  the  hands 
and  feet ;  its  upturned  face  a  marvel  of  truthfulnefs  in  its  momentary 
quiefcence  ?  In  Ihort,  this  group,  (No.  7573,)  and  its  companion, 
(No.  7574,)  are  works  worthy  of  any  age  ;  and  they  may  be  judged  on 
their  intrinfic  merits,  irrefpective  of  the  allowance  to  which  early  art  is 
juftly  entitled. 

The  relievos  of  the  coffer  front,  (No.  7613,)  ftrongly  recall  the  fculp- 
tures  of  San  Petronio ;  they  are  unqueftionably  by  the  fame  hand,  and 
offer  an  mterefting  proof  of  the  univerfality  of  application  and  the  Ampli- 
city  of  early  art,  which  adapted  itfelf  alike  to  the  higheft  purpofes  and  to 
the  humbleft  requirements  of  life.  It  is  well-known  that  the  greateft 
painters  and  fculptors  of  the  mediaeval  period  did  not  difdain  to  occupy 
themfelves  in  the  decoration  of  objects  of  daily  ufe  ;  and  the  cajfoni  or 
large  chefts,  which  were,  perhaps,  the  molt  prominent  articles  of 
furniture  in  Italian  houfes,  offer  a  Angularly  interefting  variety  of 
types  of  art  and  decorative  proceffes.  The  adaptation  of  glazed 
terra-cotta,*  as  in  the  prefent  work,  is  a  novel  and  now  perhaps  unique 
inftance ;  in  its  priftine  ftate  the  medallion  fubjefts  were  taftefully 
picked  out  or  heightened  with  gold,  and  the  glowing  tints  muff  then 
have  harmonized  perfectly  with  the  rich  gilded  framing  of  the  cheft. 


fi.rh  "!  h|?n  vl,treous  covering  here  employed  is  a  common  tranfparent  lead  glaze, 
ware  ^  /•T”  aPPU«?  “»  the  “"face  of  ordinary  brown  earthen- 

terracotta  and*’ ^ivehlTftanCeVWa/  fimp  V°  enhance  the  tawny  orange  tint  of  the 
he  r'eft  of  thf  -off  ™°US  furf?ce,m  harm°"y  «’ith  the  burnifhed  gilding  of 

fchool  was  ehnrirMff  a-ffThe  “T’  §  “e  emPlored  by  Luca  della  Robb?a  and  his 
ichool  was  entirely  different,  and  will  be  deferibed  hereafter.  It  is  however, 

fpeikTn^ ^anterior'to  th°ffinf  TIaC°P0  df ,la  Quercia,  whofe  labours  were,  generally 
peakine,  anterior  to  thofe  of  Luca,  turning  his  attention  towards  ceramic  proceffes. 


i  $th  Century. 
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ORENZO  GHIBERTI,  (afcribed  to.)  The  Cruci¬ 
fixion  ;  relievo,  in  terra-cotta.  Height  2  feet  9I  inches, 
width  1  foot  9§  inches. 

Our  Saviour  is  feen  crucified  betwixt  the  two  thieves;  in  the 
lower  part  the  crofles  are  furrounded  by  a  crowd  of  figures,  amongft 
which  is  confpicuous  a  group  of  the  Virgin,  fwooning,  upheld  by  St. 
I  John  and  two  female  difciples.  An  executioner  is  breaking  the  legs  of 
I  the  impenitent  thief.  From  the  fummit  of  our  Saviour  s  crofs  pro- 
I  ceeds  a  finial  or  bunch  of  foliage,  on  which  is  cc  a  pelican  in  her  piety  ; 
la  demon  fits  on  the  crofs  above  the  head  of  the  wicked  thief,  whilft  an 
1  angel  is  feen  carrying  away  the  foul  of  the  penitent. 

The  verifimilitude  and  the  intenfe  expreflion  of  grief  of  the  group 
of  the  lifelefs  Virgin  upheld  by  St.  John  is  worthy  of  particular  note; 
I  this  portion  of  the  defign  indeed  difplays  in  every  refpeft  a  remarkable 
I  advance  over  previous  renderings  of  the  fame  fubjeft.  It  is  fuppofed 
I  that  this  work  belongs  to  the  earlier  period  of  the  mafter. 


7593- 

fORENZO  GHIBERTI,  (afcribed  to.)  The  Birth  of 
St.  John  the  Baptift;  alto-relievo,  in  terra-cotta. 
Length  1  foot  6\  inches,  height  1  if  inches.  (Gigli- 
Campana  Colledlion.) 

This  admirable  little  work,  from  the  variety  of  gradation  in  the 
relievo  and  fulnefs  of  detail,  has  all  the  effect  of  a  highly-fimlhed  pic¬ 
ture;  it  is  very  fimilar  in  ftyle  to  the  celebrated  relievos  of  the  bronze 
gates  of  San  Giovanni.  The  fcene  is  laid  in  the  richly-decorated  in¬ 
terior  of  a  Florentine  room;  nurfes  are  bufily  employed  dreffing  t  e 
babe,  which  is  affe&ionately  contemplated  by  its  aged  mother  as  e 
reclines  in  her  bed,  whilft  Zacharias,  a  grand  and  majeftic  figure,  ieated 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  compofition,  writes  the  name  of  the  child 
in  a  book.  On  the  oppofite  fide  two  richly-draped  women,  and  a  er- 
vant  with  a  bafket  of  linen  on  her  head  and  two  wicker-bound  HalXs 
in  her  hand,  are  entering  the  room  from  the  opened  doorway. 


IO 


Italian  Sculpture. 


Notice  of  Ghiberti. 


HE  Florentine  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  (born  1381,  died  1455,)  I 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  Italian  art.  He  had  the  fingular  I 

good  fortune,  at  the  outfet  of  his  career,  to  carry  off  the  I 

palm  in  a  folemn  competition  with  the  greateft  fculptors  of  the  age.  I 
This  remarkable  trial  took  place  on  the  occafion  of  the  magiftrates  I 
of  the  Florentine  republic  determining  to  conftrucft  a  magnificent  I 
bronze  door  for  the  baptiftery  of  San  Giovanni,  to  furpafs,  if  poflible,  I 
the  celebrated  gates  of  Andrea  Pifano,  executed  for  the  fame  edi-  I 
lice  nearly  a  century  before.  All  the  circumftances  of  this  famous  I 
event  in  the  hiftory  of  art  are  on  record,  Ghiberti  himfelf  having  1 
left  us  an  account  of  it.  Six  of  the  moft  famous  fculptors  of  Italy*  f 
were  afked  to  prepare  a  relievo  in  bronze  of  a  given  fize,  the  fubjecft  I 
being  the  ftory  of  Abraham  and  Ifaac.  A  year  was  allowed  for  the  J 
completion  of  the  work,  which  was  required  to  be  caff  in  bronze  | 

and  finifhed  as  if  it  were  to  form  part  of  the  adtual  door.  A  | 

jury  of  eminent  artifts,  fculptors,  goldfmiths,  and  painters,  was  re-  a 
quefted  to  adjudicate  ;  and  the  ultimate  choice  feemed  to  lie  betwixt  | 
the  models  of  Ghiberti  and  Brunellefco  :  finally,  however,  the  equal  | 
if  not  fuperior  excellence  of  defign  of  Ghiberti’s  compofition,  added  to  I 
its  unqueffionably  far  greater  technical  excellence  as  a  work  in  bronze,  I 
gained  him  the  prize.  Both  of  thefe  celebrated  compofitions  are  ftill  I 
preferved  in  the  gallery  of  the  Uffizj  in  Florence.  At  a  later  period  I 
of  his  career  he  executed  a  fecond  door  for  the  fame  building. 

Lorenzo  was  a  goldfmith,  the  fon  of  a  goldfmith,  and  nearly  all  his  j 
works  are  executed  in  metal.  His  great  monumental  works  in  Florence  I 
are  almoft  the  only  productions  now  extant,  which  can  be  abfolutely 
identified  as  his  ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  many  terra-cottas  and 
lma.ll  works  in  bronze,  ftatuettes,  and  relievo  plaques ,  from  hfs  hand, 
may  ftill  from  time  to  time  be  recognized.  Ghiberti’s  ftyle  is  dis-  | 
tinguifhed  by  a  peculiar  elegance  and  an  afpect  of  graceful  facility. 
There  is,  perhaps,  lefs  earneftnefs  and  lifelike  expreflion  in  his  works 
than  in  thofe  of  his  older  competitor  Iacopo  della  Quercia,  or  of  his 
younger  and  ftill  more  formidable  rival  Donatello ;  but  in  fertility  of 
invention,  executive  power,  and  innate  tafte  and  refinement  of  ftyle,  he 


lefco  rNh,vlrT7LOrenZ.0  Ghlbcrtl’.  IacoP°  deJla  Quercia,  Filippo  di  fer  Brunei- 
bronziN  d  AreZZ0’  Francefco  <h  Valdambrina,  and  Simone  da  Colle,  detto  de’ 
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I  furpafled  them  both.  Michael  Angelo’s  well-known  faying,  that  Ghi¬ 
berti’s  doors  of  San  Giovanni  were  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradife, 
has  fet  a  feal  for  ever  on  thefe  great  works ;  probably  no  decorative 
works  in  bronze  of  any  previous  period  approached  the  excellence  o 
thefe,  and  it  is  fcarcely  necelfary  to  fay  that  none  fince  have  had  the 
I  pretenfion  to  compete  with  them.  As  refpe£ts  the  more  obvious  or 
fpecific  peculiarities  of  Lorenzo’s  ftyle,  a  certain  lengthinefs  of  pro¬ 
portion  and  a  tendency  to  exaggerated  gracefulnefs  in  the  attitudes 
of  his  figures  may  be  noticed;  and  in  his  draperies  long,  folemn, 
vertical  folds,  and  a  peculiar  flowing  curvilinear  character  are  equa  y 
charaaeriftic.  His  ftyle  of  relievo  is  eminently  puftorial,  ful  o 
I  ftrong  contrails  and  imperceptible  gradations  of  furface;  figures  an 
entire  groups  being  fometimes  almoft  entirely  detached  from  the 
field  of  the  relievo,  whilft  other  portions,  often  of  the  fame  figures, 
I  are  blended  or  fufed  into  the  background.  Like  all  the  fculptors  o  t  e 
revival  period,  Lorenzo  boldly  endeavoured  to  reproduce  eAreds  of  per- 
I  fpedive,  figures  and  objeas  being  diminilhed  in  fize,  and  lowered  in 
relief,  in  accordance  with  their  fuppofed  receffion  from  the  Pn"clPa 
plane  of  the  compofition,  to  an  extent  never  attempted  in  the  limple 

!  and  fevere  fculpture  of  the  ancients. 


List  of  Ghiberti’s  Principal  Works  in  Florence. 

1RONZE  gates  of  the  baptiftery  or  church  of  San  Giovanni ; 
begun  in  1403,  finilhed  in  1424. 

Bronze  ftatue  of  St.  John,  outfide  the  church  of  Or  San 

Michele  ;  finiftied  in  1414.  ,  . 

Bronze  ftatue  of  St.  Matthew  in  the  fame  church  ;  finilhed  in 

1422. 

Bronze  Ihrine  of  Sts.  Cofmo  and  Damiano,  in  the  gallery  of  the 

Bronze ^flirine  of  San  Zenobio  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Sta. 

Maria  del  Fiore,  (1428  to  1440.) 

Second  gate  of  the  baptiftery,  (1424  to  1452.) 
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7594- 

LTO-RELIEVO,  in  terra-cotta.  Virgin  and  Child,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  choir  of  Angels.  Florentine  fculpture, 
circa  1400-30  (?).  Matter  unknown.  Height  1  foot 
5^-  inches,  width  12^  inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Collection.) 

This  relievo,  forming  a  femicircular-topped  panel,  reprefents  the 
Virgin  and  Child  feated  on  a  throne,  behind  which  a  curtain  is  upheld, 
in  the  manner  of  a  baldacchino ,  by  four  angels  ;  two  other  angels  ftand, 
one  on  each  fide,  with  their  arms  folded  ;  and  two  more  angels  are  feated 
on  the  plinth  or  pedeftal  of  the  throne  in  the  foreground,  playing  mufical 
inftruments.  An  oval  or  heart-fhaped  blank  fhield,  furrounded  by  foliage, 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  pedeftal  beneath  the  feet  of  the  Virgin. 

In  the  gay  and  cheerful  afpect  of  the  figures  and  the  graceful  type 
of  the  heads,  the  ftyle  of  the  painters  Fra  Angelico  and  Gentile  da 
P  abriano  is  recalled  to  mind  5  the  influence  of  Iacopo  della  Quercia 
may  alfo  be  perceived. 


7366. 

LTO-RELIEVO,  in  ftucco.  Virgin  and  Child,  fur- 
rounded  by  Angels.  Florentine  fculpture,  by  the 
fame  hand  as  the  preceding  piece;  circa  1400-30. 
Height  of  relievo,  (including  frame,)  2  feet  10 J  inches,  width 
2  feet. 

As  in  the  previous  fpecimen,  which  it  much  refembles,  the  Virgin, 
a  grandly-draped  figure  with  the  Infant  on  her  knee,  is  feated  in  the 
centre  of  the  compofition,  under  a  tent-fhaped  canopy  or  baldacchino , 
at  the  fummit  of  which  is  feen  a  half-figure  of  the  Eternal  Father, 
in  the  a£t  of  benedidlion.  Three  draped  angels  ftand  on  each  fide, 
arranged  fymmetrically,  two  of  them  in  the  upper  part  are  holding  back 
the  curtain  of  the  canopy.  This  relievo  is  inferted  in  a  broad  fhrine 
framing  of  “  Gothic  ”  tracery  panelling. 
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5892. 

TATUE,  in  wood.  The  Virgin  and  Child.  Florentine 
fculpture ;  circa  1400-40.  Mafter  unknown.  Height 
4  feet  a  inches. 

This  ftatue,  a  fomewhat  rare  example,  (comparatively  only  a  fmall 
proportion  of  the  works  in  wood  of  the  earlier  Horentine  matters 
having  come  down  to  us,)  has  much  of  the  manner  of  Tacopo  della 
Quercia  or  Ghiberti.  In  its  prefent  ftate  it  is  feen  to  great  difad- 
vantage,  being,  in  faft,  little  more  than  the  core  or  ground-work  of  a 
ftatue,  all  the  details  of  which  were  originally  carefully  elaborated  in 
a  thick  coat  of  geffo  priming,  the  ftatue  being  afterwards  painted  to 
I  imitate  Nature :  the  whole  of  this  outer  coating  has,  however,  been 
removed. 


7719. 

fgglFE-SIZED  ftatue,  in  wood,  of  the  announcing  Angel. 
%  IlS  Pifan  fculpture  of  the  1 5th  century.  Mafter  unknown, 
f-j.  Height  6  feet. 

This  ftatue  was  one  of  a  group  of  the  Annunciation  or  Salutation 
of  the  Virgin.  Until  three  or  four  years  ago  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
extant,  with  the  correfponding  figure  of  the  Virgin,  in  its  original  po  ltion 
in  the  cathedral  of  Pifa,  where  the  group  was  placed  on  a  bracket  at  a 
confiderable  height  from  the  ground.  For  fome  unaccountable  reafon 
this  ancient  work  was  taken  down,  and  both  figures  were  fold,  or 
few  fcudi,  to  a  country  prieft,  who  carted  them  away  to  bis  panlh 
church  ;  here,  unluckily,  they  were  found  to  be  too  tall  to  fill  the  niche 
or  niches  they  were  intended  to  occupy,  whereupon  the  ftatue  o 
Virgin  was  fummarily  Ihortened  by  cutting  off  feveral  inches  from  its 
lower  extremity,  and  duly  re-ere&ed  ;  but,  after  various  un  ucce  s  u 
attempts  to  convert  the  prefent  ftatue  of  the  angel  into  anot  er  irgin, 
it  was  re-fold  by  the  worthy  prieft  to  a  Florentine  Jew,  from  whom  t  e 
writer  purchafed  it  for  this  Mufeum  for  fifty  francs,  and  at  t  e  ame 
time  received  from  him  the  preceding  account  of  its  origin. 

It  is  difficult  to  affign  this  figure  to  any  precife  epoch  ;  it  is  proba  y, 
however,  not  fo  ancient  as  the  lengthy  proportions  and  fomew  at  arc  aic 
general  afpedf  would  at  firft  fight  feem  to  indicate.  The  painting 
evidently  been  coarfely  renewed  at  a  more  recent  period. 
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7565- 

ELIEVO,  in  marble.  Tufcan  fculpture;  circa  1440. 
Matter  unknown.  Width  2  feet  5  \  inches,  height  2  feet 
2\  inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Collection.) 

Compofition  of  four  figures ;  in  the  centre  two  young  girls  are 
kneeling  before  the  Virgin  (?)  or  a  female  faint,  who,  alfo  in  a  kneeling 
attitude,  is  giving  one  of  the  girls  a  bag  of  money,  whilft  fhe  holds  a 
fimilar  bag  in  her  left  hand,  and  is  apparently  about  to  prefent  it  to  the 
other  child,  who  is  in  an  attitude  of  prayer.  On  the  left,  behind  the 
children,  is  a  kneeling  angel  holding  a  lily-branch  in  one  hand  and  in 
the  act  of  giving  them  his  benediction  with  the  other.  Beneath  the 
compofition  may  be  feen  a  fafcia  or  tablet,  which  formerly  contained  a 
long  infcription  now  chifelled  out.  The  elegant  fimplicity  of  the  com¬ 
pofition  and  breadth  of  execution  of  this  relievo  give  it  fome  refem- 
blance  to  the  ftyle  of  Matteo  Civitale.  It  is,  however,  fomewhat  more 
archaic  than  his  known  works. 

In  all  probability  it  was  placed  over  the  doorway  of  a  hofpital  or 
other  charitable  foundation,  where,  according  to  a  cuftom  ftill  preva¬ 
lent  in  Italy,  marriage  portions  were  given  to  poor  maidens. 


58qi- 

USCAN  fculpture.  Virgin  and  Child.  Relievo,  in 
marble.  A  votive  tablet,  executed  in  the  year  1441. 
Mafter  unknown.  Height  2  feet  6  inches,  width  2  feet 

4  inches. 

An  interefting  dated  work,  in  all  probability  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Arezzo.  It  is  infcribed  as  follows: — “Fecerunt  fieri  Contes 
e  Tohmas  fres  di  Spinellis  mccccxxxxi.” 

7577* 

ONATELLO.  Baflo-relievo,  in  marble.  Chrift  in  the 
fepulchre,  fupported  by  Angels.  The  body  of  our 
Saviour,  feen  down  to  the  middle  of  the  thighs,  is  up¬ 
held  in  an  erect  pofition  by  a  draped  boy-angel,  whilft  the  head 
is  fupported  on  the  oppofite  fide  by  another  ;  in  the  back- 
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rround,  in  low  relief,  are  other  angels  in  attitudes  of  violent 
jrrief.  Originally  the  front  ( dojjale )  of  an  altar.  Length  3 
Feet  9  inches,  height  2  feet  7f  inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Col¬ 
lection.) 

The  admirable  torfo  of  the  dead  Saviour  in  this  relievo  is  fo  fimilar 
|n  ftyle  to  that  of  the  Chrift  in  the  Pieta  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  St. 
3eter’s,  that  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  Michael  Angelo  to  have 
keen  acquainted  with  it.  That  he  reverenced  and  carefully  ftudied  the 
culptures  of  Donatello  is  well-known ;  and  although  the  original  loca- 
ity  of  this  indubitable  work  of  the  mafter  has  been  loft  fight'  of,  its 
ntrinfic  importance  muft  have  rendered  it  a  well-known  work,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  period  immediately  fubfequent  to  its  production,  when 
every  fragment  from  the  hand  of  the  great  mafter  was  treafured  up  and 
Appreciated.  ( See  Engraving.) 

7629. 

igfONATELLO.  Frieze,  in  very  low  relief,  in  marble. 
1 1111$  Chrift  feated  on  clouds,  giving  the  keys  to  St.  Peter,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Apoftles.  Length 
3  feet  9  inches,  height  1  foot  4  inches.  (From  the  Campana 
Mufeum.) 


The  entire  accordance  in  ftyle  with  the  preceding  work  is  ob¬ 
vious  \  the  two  boy-angels  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  compofition 
are  of  exaCtly  fimilar  type  to  thofe  in  the  other  compofition.  This 
relievo,  moreover,  is  in  every  refpeCt  identical  in  manner  with  the  bas- 
relief  on  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Brancacci  in  the  church  of  St.  Angelo 
a  Nido  in  Naples,  lauded  by  Vafari  in  his  life  of  Donatello,  and  which 
is  ftill  in  fitu. 

In  the  year  1591  this  relievo  was  noticed  by  a  writer  on  art 
as  one  of  the  principal  and  well-known  works  of  fculpture  which 
then  adorned  the  city  of  Florence,  being  the  property  of  the  Salviati 
family.  The  following  account  characterizes  this  work  with  great 
judgment,  and,  undoubtedly,  eftablifhes  its  identity  with  the  prefent 
marble,  which,  it  fhould  be  ftated,  was  acquired  for  the  Marchefe 
Campana  in  Florence  : — <c  Picture  in  marble  in  bas-relief,  by  the  hand 
°f  Donatello — in  which  is  portrayed  the  giving  of  the  keys  to  Peter  by 
°ur  Saviour.  This  work  is  highly  efteemed  by  the  artifts  the  which 
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is  of  rare  compofition  and  marvellous  defign.  The  figure  of  Chrift 
is  greatly  commended,  as  well  as  the  eagernefs  and  energy  which  is 
apparent  in  the  St.  Peter.  Likewife  the  Madonna  on  her  knees,  in  an 
affe&ionate  and  devout  attitude,  the  expreftion  of  whom  is  ad¬ 
mirable. ’’  * 

This  work  does  not  feem  to  have  been  executed  with  any  fpecial 
monumental  deftination  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  pafled  at  a  very 
early  period,  into  private  hands,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  various 
works  executed  for  the  Martelli,  which  went  dire£I  from  the  artift 
to  the  galleria  of  that  family,  where  they  are  ftill  preferved.  The 
ancient  carved  cheftnut-wood  frame  in  which  the  relievo  is  inferted  is 
doubtlefs  the  one  made  for  it  by  the  Salviati,  its  date  being  obvioufty 
towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century.  It  may  be  obferved  that 
the  celebrated  relievo  of  the  Brancacci  tomb  at  Naples,  which  the 
prefent  work  fo  exa£Uy  refembles  in  ftyle  and  general  afpe£t,  has  every 
appearance  of  having  been  inferted  in  the  monument,  either  as  an 
after-thought,  or  as  a  detail  previoufly  extant,  for  which  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  provide  a  place,  being  entirely  diflimilar  in  treatment  to  the 
reft  of  the  work,  and  on  a  much  more  minute  fcale.  In  the  low 
diffufed  light  of  the  church  this  relievo  is  almoft  invifible — requir- 
ing,  at  firft  fight,  almoft  the  evidence  of  adlual  touch  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  the  furrounding  plane  furface  of  the  marble.  Now  it  feems 
fcarcely  likely  that  the  artift  ftiould  have  defigned  fuch  a  work  for 
fuch  a  pofition  ;  and,  from  a  careful  confideration  of  the  entire  monu¬ 
ment,  taken  in  connexion  with  documentary  evidence  refpe&ing  it 
ftill  extant,  it  feems  evident  to  the  writer,  that  the  relievo  in  queftion 
(and  for  the  fame  reafon  alfo  the  prefent)  was  originally  executed  by 
Donatello,  without  any  fpecial  obje&  or  deftination ;  and  that,  having 
acquired  great  reputation  whilft  ftill  in  his  own  poffefiion,  it  was  (pro¬ 
bably  by  the  wifh  of  the  reprefentatives  of  Cardinal  Brancacci)  inferted 
in  the  tomb,  juft  as  a  celebrated  pi&ure  would  have  been  enftirined  in 
the  elaborate  archite&ural  ftru&ure  of  an  altar.  Admirable  and  grand 
indeed  as  is  the  Brancacci  tomb,  it  is  fomewhat  fragmentary  in  defign. 
It  may  be  here  noted  indeed  of  Donatello,  that  he  does  not  feem  to.  have 
had  any  fpecial  gift  as  an  architect  or  ornamentift ;  few  of  his  works 


Francefco  Bocchi, t{  Le  Bellezze  della  Citta  di  Fiorenza,”  i2rao.  Florence,  1591* 
ri  1  5*n  ?-n  cafa  Francefco  et  Lorenzo  Salviati 4  quadro  di  marmo/  di  mano  de 

Donatello  di  baflo-relievo  :  dove  e  effigiato,  quando  da  le  chiavi  Chrifto  a  S.  Piero  e 
imata  molto  dagli  artefici  quefta  opera  ;  la  quale  per  invenzione  e  rara,  &  per  difegno 
maravighofa.  Molto  e  commendata  la  figura  di  Chrifto,  &  la  prontezza  che  fe  fcorge 
ne  ban  Piero  j  &  parimente  la  Madonna  pofta  in  ginocchione,  la  quale  in  atto  affec- 
tuolo  ha  fembiante  mirabile,  &  divoto.”  n 
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boffefling  that  affluence  of  detail  or  decorative  completenefs  which  dif- 
linguifh  the  productions  of  his  contemporaries.  In  this  refpeCt  alfo 
there  is  a  fingular  analogy  betwixt  Donatello  and  Michael  Angelo.  "I  he 
FaCt  of  the  author  of  the  u  Bellezze  ”  having  noticed  this  modeft  and 
lomewhat  archaic-looking  relievo,  teftifying  as  it  does  to  its  great  repu¬ 
tation  even  in  the  corrupt  age  of  the  decline  of  Florentine  art,  is  an 
Interefting  proof  of  the  immenfe  renown  of  its  author  in  his  own  city  ; 
l  renown  which,  until  very  recently,  from  the  non-occurrence  of  au¬ 
thentic  work  of  the  mafter  elfewhere  than  in  Italy,  was,  as  it  were, 
|aken  on  truft  by  the  reft  of  Europe.  ( See  Engraving .) 


76i9- 

DONATELLO.  Bas-relief  (ketch,  in  terra-cotta,  in 
two  compartments  with  detached  frieze  or  pre  della 
beneath ;  the  compofition  enclofed  within  an  architec¬ 
tural  frame-work  or  frontifpiece.  Entire  height  3  feet  cl¬ 
inches,  width  2  feet  9  inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Collection.) 

In  the  compartment  on  the  right  is  an  animated  compofition  of 
nany  figures  ;  the  fcene,  laid  within  an  arched  hall,  reprefenting  the 
flagellation  of  our  Saviour.  On  the  left  the  fubjeCt  is  the  Crucifixion, 
he  foreground  in  front  of  the  crofs  filled  with  a  crowd  of  figures, 
chiefly  women,  in  energetic  attitudes  of  grief;  the  frieze  or  predella 
beneath  offers  a  beautiful  compofition  of  amorini ,  fupporting  large  gar¬ 
lands,  whilft  others  hold  up  (hells,  containing  alternately  a  fhield  of 
arms  and  a  claffical  buft.  Other  amorini,  holding  garlands,  decorate  the 
key-ftone  and  fpandrils  of  the  architectural  frontifpiece.  The  wooden 
framework  of  the  relievo,  though  unfortunately  repainted  at  a  recent 
period,  is  the  original  mounting  of  the  time.  This  exquifite  fketch 
*as  in  all  probability  a  projeCt  for  fome  work  in  bronze  of  the  later 
Period  of  the  mafter,  as  it  ftrongly  refembles  in  general  ftyle,  and  alfo 
“n  Specific  details,  the  relievos  of  the  bronze  pulpit  of  San  Lorenzo ; 
Several  of  the  figures  of  the  forrowing  women  are  indeed  almoft  iden 
tlCal  with  thofe  of  the  fimilar  compofition  in  one  of  the  panels  of  the 
kft  named  work.  (See  outline  of  Depofition  from  the  Crofs,  in  Atlas 
to  Cicognara,  «  Storia  della  Scultura,”  PI.  8,  Second  Series.) 
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7585- 

ONATELLO.  Life-fized  bull,  in  terra-cotta,  of  St. 
Cecilia  (?).  Height  i  foot  6  inches.  (Gigli-Campana 
Collection.) 

The  grand  manner  and  fpecific  phyfiognomic  type  of  Donatello  are 
plainly  vifible  in  this  buft,  which  was  probably  an  eflay  for  the  head  of 
a  great  ftatue. 


7607. 

ONATELLO.  Relievo,  in  plafter.  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon,  in  a  carved  wooden  frame  of  the  1 6th 
century.  Length  2  feet  8  inches,  height  1  foot  2 ) 
inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Collection.) 

An  ancient  caft,  in  plafter  or  ftucco,  from  the  well-known  marble 
bas-relief,  forming  part  of  the  architectural  framework  of  the  niche  in 
u  hich  ftands  the  celebrated  ftatue  of  St.  George,  at  the  church  of 
Or  San  Michele  in  Florence.  This  compofition  (fee  Life,  in  Vafari) 
was  always  much  admired,  efpecially  for  the  horfe  ;  and  it  is  interefting 
to  note,  how,  a  century  afterwards  (for  the  prefent  caft,  judging  from 
the  ornamental  frame,  which  was  evidently  made  for  it,  muft  have 
been  tnken  about  1550)  the  reputation  of  Donatello  was  ftill  held  in 
the  high  eft  efteem  in  his  own  city,  and  even  his  flighteft  works  pre- 
ierved  and  reproduced  with  evident  affe&ion.  This  reprodudion  is 
moreover  valuable,  as  the  original  work,  during  the  courfe  of  the  three 
centuries  which  have  elapfed  fince  the  caft  was  taken  from  it,  has  fil¬ 
tered  from  the  injuries  of  time. 


7624. 

ONATELLO,  (or  one  of  his  immediate  Scholars.) 
Relievo,  in  marble.  The  Virgin  and  Child,  furrounded 
by  a  choir  of  boy-angels.  Firft  half  of  15th  century. 
MuL  ^  eet  ^  *nches,  width  2  feet  7  inches.  (Campana 


vilhL:rkab!r work  (executed  *n  flat  repots  *. 

are  to  tL  "  *  'i  T  ^  Child  in  her  laP-  *  the  upper  par 
}  g  ange  s  blowing  trumpets  ;  in  the  lower  part  two  other 
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ftanding,  holding  in  their  hands  objeas  of  uncertain  fignification,  being 
long  rods  with  circular  difcs  at  their  fummits.  At  the  bottom,  on  the 
right,  a  kneeling  boy-angel,  in  a  daring  forelhortened  pofition,  is  playing 
the  double  flute.  The  figures  are  all  draped  with  a  thin  fluff,  which 
clings  in  intricate  folds  clofe  to  the  limbs;  the  ground-fpaces  are  per¬ 
forated  or  cut  through,  and  the  entire  group  of  figures  is  fhaped  round 
to  the  forms.  The  piece  has  thus  no  background,  and  it  was  obvioufly 
intended  to  be  fitted  into  a  hollow  panel  or  coffer.  The  marble  is  of 
a  very  hard,  coarfe  defcriptionj  full  of  black  veins,  and  the  execution, 
though  charaaerized  by  a  certain  rude  vigour,  is  imperfea,  and  even 
in  fome  refpeas  weak.  The  drawing  of  the  figures  alfo  is  full  of 
inaccuracies  ;  thefe  defeas,  on  the  other  hand,  are  loft  fight  of  in  the 
piaurefque  and  artiftic  general  afpea  of  the  work,  and  are,  indeed, 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  other  remarkable  qualities  ;  as,  for 
inftance,  in  the  kneeling  angel  in  the  foreground,  by  the  moft  daring 
and  novel  attempts  at  foreftiortening  ;  and  in  general  by  a  fearlefs 
encountering  of  technical  difficulties,  and  a  defiance  of  the  eftablifhed 
conventionalities  of  the  epoch,  which  contrail:  in  a  remarkable  man¬ 
ner  with  the  coarfenefs  of  the  work,  and  the  evident  want  of  ma¬ 
nipulative  fkill.  The  perforated  background  fpaces  were,  without 
doubt,  originally  filled  in  with  maftic,  in  which  were  imbedded 
mofaic  tejfera  of  gilded  glafs,  precifely  as  may  be  feen  in  the  fimilar 
fpaces  in  the  famous  relievo  of  the  finging-boys  in  the  Florence 
gallery.  The  general  ftyle  and  fpecific  method  of  execution  of  the 
prefent  relievo,  indeed,  agree  fo  entirely  with  the  laft-mentioned 
work,  that  it  feems  almoft  certain  that  one  of  them  mull:  have  been 
done  in  imitation  of  the  other.  It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  fay  that 
the  relievo  of  the  finging-boys  is  a  work  of  much  greater  excellence 
than  the  prefent ;  this  relievo,  befides,  has  an  evident  appearance  o 
earlier  origin ;  and  it  appears  to  the  writer  reafonable  to  fuppofe  it  to 
he,  in  faft,  a  production  of  the  extreme  youth  of  Donatello.  On  any 
other  fuppofition  it  muft  be  held  to  be  the  work  of  one  of  his  fcholars, 
executed  in  imitation  of  the  ftyle  of  the  “  finging-boys.”  The  entire 
work  difplays,  however,  fuch  ftrong  evidence  of  youthful  timi  lty 
inexperience,  combined,  at  the  fame  time,  with  glimpfes  of  power  an 
originality,  that  the  writer  cannot  but  ftrongly  incline  to  t  e  or^r 
hypothefis.  It  is  a  truifm  to  obferve  that  even  the  greate 
have  had  periods  of  early  tentative  effort ;  and  although  t  e  imP 
productions  of  youthful  genius  have  feldom  had  a  long  duration*  g 
fo  foon  eclipfed  and  diferedited  by  higher  performances,  i  10 
juvenile  works  of  artifts,  of  fuch  an  early  period  even  as  this  ol  Uona- 
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tello,  muft  have  furvived  the  accidents  of  time  and  the  indifference  of  I 
connoifleurs.  The  fa Ct,  moreover,  that  the  prefent  example  was  I 
obvioufly  a  monumental  work  ereCted  in  fome  church  or  fhrine,  in  all 
probability  never  difturbed  till  the  day  of  its  final  diflocation  and 
removal  in  our  own  time,  renders  its  prefervation  as  an  early  imperfect 
work  of  a  great  mafter  far  more  eafily  credible  than  if  it  were  fome 
minor  moveable  objeCt. 


5788. 

ONATELLO,  (afcribed  to.)  Relievo,  in  terra-cotta, 
inferted  in  an  architectural  fhrine  framework  of  wood. 
The  Virgin  and  Child  ftanding  in  a  femicircular 
niche,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  formed  by  a  ribbed  fhell- 
Height  of  relievo  2  feet  1  inch,  width  1  foot. 

It  is  difficult  to  afcribe  this  dignified  figure  to  any  other  hand  than 
that  of  the  great  mafter  himfelf.  The  marked  refemblance  which  it 
difplays  to  the  allegorical  figures  of  the  tomb  of  Pope  John,  in  the 
baptiftery  of  San  Giovanni,  and  alfo  to  the  caryatides  of  the  Brancacci 
tomb  at  Naples,  fully  warrants  the  belief  that  the  defign  at  leaft,  if  not 
the  aClual  execution,  is  his. 


5783- 

ONATELLO,  (afcribed  to.)  Bas-relief,  in  terra-cotta. 
Regardant  bufts  of  the  youthful  Saviour  and  St.  John 
the  Baptift.  Height  15  inches,  width  inches. 

Several  repetitions  of  this  compofition  exift,  the  extremely  flat 
relief  [relievo  ftiacciato)  rendering  it  eafy  to  reproduce  it  by  moulding  or 
fqueezing.  In  all  probability  the  original  of  the  work,  in  marble,  was 
from  the  hand  of  Donatello.  The  prefent  terra-cotta  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  time,  and  has  been  retouched  by  a  fkilful  hand. 
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76o5- 

)NATELLO,  (or  one  of  his  Scholars.)  Oval  relievo, 
in  terra-cotta,  in  carved  wooden  border.  Height  21 
inches,  width  1 2  inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Colleftion.) 

An  emaciated  figure  of  the  Magdalen  {landing  on  clouds  and 
furrounded  by  a  glory  of  Cherubim.  This  figure,  although  called  in 
the  Gigli  Catalogue  a  u  San  Giovanni  battijlay  is  obvioufly  a  penitent 
Magdalen.  It  refembles  fo  clofely  the  famous  wooden  flatue  by 
Donatello,  in  the  baptiftery  of  San  Giovanni,  as  to  be  virtually  a  copy 
from  it.  The  carved  frame  was  made  for  the  terra-cotta,  circa  i55°* 


7412. 

ERIOD  of  Donatello.  Relievo,  in  ftucco  or  gejfo  duro. 
The  Virgin  and  Child.  Width  2  feet  3  inches,  height 
2  feet. 

The  Virgin  feated  in  a  chair,  feen  down  to  the  knees  in  a  profile 
or  “  three-quarter  view,”  embraces  with  both  hands  the  Divine  Infant 
Handing  in  her  lap.  The  Child  is  enveloped  in  fwaddling-clothes  in  the 
cuftomary  fafhion  of  Italy.  The  borders  of  the  draperies,  ornaments 
of  the  chair,  and  glories  round  the  heads  of  the  figures,  are  enriched 

with  elegant  ornamental  patterns  in  gold.  ■  . 

The  grand  ftyle  of  this  relievo  refers  it  at  once  to  the  immediate 
period  of  Donatello,  of  whom,  indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  unworthy. 


759°- 

ANNER  of  Donatello.  Baflo-relievo,  in  ftucco  or  gejfo 
duro.  Height  2  feet  6$  inches,  width  2  feet  1  inch. 
(Gigli-Campana  Colle&ion.) 

The  Virgin,  a  half-length  Handing  figure  beautifully  draped,  holds 
the  Divine  Infant  in  her  arms  in  an  attitude  of  affeaionate  reverence. 
The  great  fimilarity  of  ftyle  betwixt  this  and  the  relievo  P^c' ll)L‘  ' 
defcribed  (No.  7412)  renders  it  moft  likely  that  they  are  hot  Y 
fame  hand.  The  prefent,  however,  is  in  the  extremely  low  or  flat  relie  . 
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5896. 

SCRIBED  to  Donatello,  or  Defiderio  da  Settignano  (?). 
Chimney-piece,  in  pietra  Jerena ,  or  Florentine  black 
ftone.  Width  12  feet,  height  8  feet  6  inches. 

The  architectural  defign  of  this  chimney-piece  is  very  fimple, — two 
jambs  or  vertical  pilafters,  furmounted  by  maflive  confole  brackets, 
fupport  a  boldly-projedling  cornice  of  feveral  members,  which  crowns 
the  work ;  beneath  the  cornice  is  a  fpacious  frieze  of  the  depth  of  the 
confoles,  and  under  this  again  the  ufual  moulded  architrave,  which  is 
continued  down  parallel  with  the  jambs.  The  pilafters  are  fculptured 
with  a  firing  of  bunches  of  natural  foliage  and  fruit  in  low  relief, 
fringing  from  vafes  at  the  bottom,  as  in  the  architrave  of  the  gates  of 
Ghiberti.  The  confoles  which  crown  the  piers  are  richly  moulded  and 
carved  with  foliated  work,  Sic ;  and  on  the  front  of  each,  refting  on 
the  lower  volute  or  fcroll,  is  an  amorino  in  full  relief  of  fmall  life-fize ; 
the  one  on  the  right  is  a  boy  Handing  or  riding  on  a  firen,  and  the 
oppofite  one  a  girl  fimilarly  placed  on  a  dolphin.  The  torfo  of  the 
latter  figure  is  exquifitely  draped,  with  a  thin  fluff  which  clings  clofe 
to  the  form  and  is  admirably  arranged  in  elegant  flying  folds  around 
it.  The  frieze  is  decorated  in  the  centre  with  a  group  of  two  flying 
amorini  in  high  relief,  holding  betwixt  them  a  myrtle-wreath,  which 
enclofes  the  fhield  or  Jemma  of  the  family  for  whom  the  work  was 
executed.  On  each  fide  are  life-fized  buffs  in  alto-relievo,  refpe<ftively 
of  a  young  man  and  a  young  lady,  evidently  portraits ;  they  are  each 
framed  or  inferred  into  a  fluted  fhell,  flanked  with  birds’  wings  and 
tied  with  floating  ribbon  fcrolls.  The  various  architeaural  mouldings 
are  enriched  with  the  mod  delicately-carved  leaf-work,  firings  of 
pearls,  &c. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  exquifite  delicacy  of  execution 
of  every  part  of  the  work,  its  inimitable  grace  and  beauty,  and  the  life- 
like  expreflion  of  the  amorini  and  portrait  bufts. 

Until  very  recently  this  chimney-piece  was  Handing,  in  its  original 
pofition,  in  th zfalotto  of  an  ancient  villa  near  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo 
at  San  Miniato,  under  the  hill  of  Arcetri,  outfide  the  gates  of  Florence. 
On  the  occafion  of  a  change  of  poffeffion  of  the  houfe,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  exiftence  of  this  chimney-piece  was  firft  made  generally  known  to 
the  artifts  and  connoiffeurs  of  Florence ;  when  its  exceeding  excel¬ 
lence  and  importance,  as  a  work  of  the  pureft  Florentine  art,  caufed  it 
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to  be  examined  by  moll  of  the  leading  fculptors  and  profeffors  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Florence,  who  feem  to  have  unanimoufly 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  work  of  Donatello.* 

The  writer,  however,  is  not  fully  convinced  of  the  certainty  of  that 
attribution,  and  in  venturing  to  fuggeft  that  it  may  poffibly  be  the  work 
of  Defiderio  da  Settignano,  he  mull  Hate  that  the  doubt  which  Hill 
exifts  in  his  mind,  as  to  the  adlual  authorlhip  of  the  work,  was  the 
refult  of  a  moll  careful  infpe&ion  and  comparifon  of  nearly  all  the  au¬ 
thenticated  works  of  Donatello  and  Defiderio  now  remaining  in  the  city 
of  Florence,  undertaken  at  the  time  of  the  purchafe  of  the  chimney-piece, 
and  renewed  on  a  more  recent  vifit  with  the  exprefs  wifh  of  clearing 
up  the  uncertainty.  Apart  from  the  feminine  grace  and  elegance  of  the 
type  of  the  heads  in  this  work,  different  from  the  energetic  naturalillic 
chara&er  of  Donatello’s  limilar  conceptions,  the  actual  handwork  ap¬ 
pears  to  refemble  that  of  Defiderio.  A  certain  indefcribable  grand 
afperity  of  touch  pervades  the  work  of  Donatello,  who,  on  the  other 
band,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  feldom  achieved  the  admirable 
<c  morbidezzay  the  perfe£l  imitation  of  living  flelh,  which  we  know 
to  have  been  the  glory  of  his  great  pupil,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  can  ever  have  been  carried  further  than  in  the  prefent  work. 
Certain  ornamental  details,  too,  are  fpecifically  common  to  thefe  and 
to  other  works  of  Defiderio ;  the  beautiful  winged  pe£len  Ihells,  for 
inllance,  are  repeated  almoft  exadtly  in  the  tomb  of  Carlo  Marfuppini 
in  Santa  Croce;  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  Vafari  was 
fo  ftruck  with  the  fingular  elegance  and  beauty  of  execution  of  this 
motive  that  he  has  fpecially  alluded  to  it  in  his  life  of  Defiderio.  from 
the  general  ftyle  of  the  work,  it  may  be  held  to  have  been  executed 
fomewhere  betwixt  a.d.  1440-60.  May  it  not  be  a  joint  produ&ion  of 
both  Donatello  and  Defiderio  working  together  as  mailer  and  pupil  ? 

The  armorial  fhield  is  believed  to  be  that  of  either  the  family  Boni 
or  Acciaioli,  both  great  Florentine  houfes. 


*  A  pamphlet  refpe&ing  it  was  publilhed  at  the  time  by  Signor  1  PP  r 

1  D’un  caminetto  in  pietra  ferena  del  fecolo  15,  pofleduto  dal  Signor  .  jp 

idla  fua  villa  fuburbana  a  San  Leonardo  fuori  della  porta  a  San  1  mia  , 
mico.  S.  P  ” 
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7582. 

^ONATELLO,  or  Defiderio  da  Settignano  (?).  Virgin 
and  Child.  Baflo-relievo,  in  pietra  ferena.  Height 
2  feet  1  inch,  width  1  foot  2§  inches.  (Gigli-Cam- 
pana  Colle&ion.) 


Within  a  femicircular-topped  panel,  a  half-length  figure  of  the 
Virgin,  handing  erect,  fupports  with  both  hands  the  nude  figure  of  the 
infant  Saviour,  leated,  as  it  were,  on  a  fiab  (in  reality  the  fill  or  mould¬ 
ing  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  relievo).  Beneath  this  compofi- 
tion  is  a  long  horizontal  panel  containing  two  flying  amorini  holding  up 
a  wreath. 

I  he  work  is  admirably  executed  in  the  ufual  flat  relief,  precifely  in 
the  manner  of  the  chimney-piece  juft  defcribed  (No.  5896).  The 
marked  individualifed  expreflion  of  the  heads  of  both  mother  and  child 
fugged  the  belief  that  they  are  portraits  taken  direCHy  from  life.  More¬ 
over,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  head  of  the  Madonna  was 
fculptured  from  the  fame  model  as  the  beautiful  female  bull:  portrait  on 
the  chimney-piece.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  reprefents  a  younger  and 
more  beautiful  perfonage,  but  the  countenances  are  unmiftakably  fimilar. 
1  he  difference  is  one  of  age  only,  the  chimney-piece  buft  reprefenting  a 
young  lady  of  twenty,  the  relievo  the  fame  perfonage  as  a  matron  of 
five-and-thirty  or  forty.  Both  the  relievo  and  the  chimney-piece  are 
unqueftionably  by  the  fame  hand. 

The  habit  of  introducing  portraits  of  individuals  in  religious  com- 
pofitions  was  a  common  one  in  the  15th  century;  indeed  the  art  of 
portraiture  feems  in  great  meafure  to  have  had  its  origin  in  this  pradice ; 
and  fuch  is  the  ftriking  individuality  of  the  heads,  both  in  this  relievo 
and  in  the  chimney-piece,  that  it  feems  difficult  to  view  them  in  any 
other  light  than  as  portraits.  Were  we,  on  the  other  hand,  to  regard 
them  merely  as  mannered  ideal  types  of  fome  particular  artift,  it 
would  add  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  afligning  thefe  works  to  their 
real  author;  it  would  then  be  literally  neceflary  to  find  fome  contem¬ 
porary  fculptor  as  great  as  Donatello  and  Defiderio  (for  this  parti¬ 
cular  type  is  not  the  ufual  one  of  either  of  thefe  artifts)  working,  more¬ 
over,  in  direff  imitation  of  their  ftyle.  It  feems,  therefore,  to  the  writer 
reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  both  chimney-piece  and  relievo  were  executed 
for  the  fame  parties  by  the  fame  fculptor,  whoever  he  was,  but  with 
fome  interval  of  time  betwixt  the  two  works,  that  in  both  performances 
the  heads  exhibit  portraits  of  the  proprietors  of  the  work  and  their 
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children.  The  relievo,  indeed,  which  is  obvioufly  one  of  the  tablets 
currently  executed  for  purpofes  of  private  devotion,  may,  with  great 
probability,  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  placed  in  the  lame 
villa  at  San  Miniato  from  which  the  chimney-piece  was  fo  recently 
removed. 

Whether  thefe  fculpturesare  from  the  hand  of  Donatello  or  Defiderio, 
or  fome  other  contemporary  artift,  time  and  further  obfervation  will 
probably  hereafter  determine  ;  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  fcarcely  neceffary 
I  to  remark,  that,  with  our  prefent  (lender  (lock  of  knowledge  on  the 
fubject  of  renaijjance  fculpture  in  general,  it  may  well  be  permitted  to 
us  to  fufpend  our  judgments,  or  to  reverfe  them  hereafter,  if  need  be, 
without  hefitation. 

3°°4* 

S|ASSO-RELIEVO,  in  pietra  Jerena ;  an  allegorical 
l  imperfonation  of  Prudence.  Florentine  quattro-cento 
'■  fculpture.  Mailer  unknown.  Height  15  inches, 
width  ic4  inches. 

A  Janus  head  or  bull  of  three  faces,  infcribed  beneath  in  large 
letters,  Prudenza. 

Notice  of  Donatello. 

Donato  de’  Bardi,  called  Donatello,  (born  1383,  died  1466.) 
Mediaeval  Chriftian  art  culminated  in  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  whilft  Do¬ 
natello  commenced  and  indeed  almoft  carried  to  perfection  the  new 
manner,”  as  it  was  foon  expreflively  defignated.  There  is  a  won¬ 
derful  approximation  in  his  art  to  that  of  Michael  Angelo,  although 
be  died  before  the  latter  was  born,  and  the  dictum  of  Borghini, 
u  either  the  fpirit  of  Donatello  wrought  again  in  Buonarotti,  or  the 
genius  of  Buonarotti  had  a  pre-exiftence  in  Donatello,  *  feems  almoft 
a  verity.  Donatello’s  works  were  exceedingly  numerous  ;  he  was 
gifted  with  a  facility  of  production  as  aftonifhing  in  its  degree  as 
was  the  greatnefs  of  his  genius,  and  he  never  refufed  the  humbleft 
commiffion.  He  was,  in  ftiort,  one  of  thofe  truly  great  artifts  who  e 
productions  have  become  typical  reprefentations  of  an  entire  fchool 
and  epoch.  A  ftudy  of  his  authentic  works  in  the  prefent  coi¬ 
tion  will  fhow  how  altogether  different  they  are  from  all  that 

*  Vafari,  vol.  hi.  p.  269,  (ed.  Le  Monnier.)  Florence,  18+8. 
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had  preceded  them.  Nature,  viewed,  it  may  be,  in  a  fomewhat  fevere  I 
and  auftere  afpecd  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  earned  love  and  appre-  I 
ciation  of  antique  art  on  the  other,  were  the  fources  of  his  infpira-  I 
tion,  or  at  lead  the  guiding-lights  of  his  career.  Donatello  difcarded  s 
at  the  outfet  that  ideal  but  fomewhat  monotonous  elegance  of  manner  I 
which  had,  as  it  were,  taken  the  place  of  Nature  with  the  fculptors  I 
of  the  previous  age,  and  which,  it  diould  be  obferved,  laded  till  the  I 
end  of  the  century  with  the  majority  of  the  painters  of  the  fchools  of 
h  lorence  and  Siena.*  He  was  an  innovator  in  every  fenfe ;  the  lan-  I 
guage  or  means  of  expredion,  if  it  may  be  fo  termed,  of  his  art  was 
enriched  by  him.  "Fo  him  is  indubitably  due  the  invention  of  that 
peculiar  and  mod  beautiful  method  of  low  or  flat  relief,  which  is  often, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  called  the  “  Donatello  dyle.”  f  The 
three  principal  works  in  this  collection  are  excellent  fpecimens  of  this 
dyle  of  extremely  low  relief,  which  may  almod  be  characterized  as 
painting  in  marble ;  portions,  indeed,  of  the  relievo,  No.  7629,  are 
little  more  than  drawn  or  incifed  on  the  flab,  with  all  the  admirable 
energy  and  fpirit  of  a  pen  (ketch.  This  dyle,  which  mud  be  dudied 
and  felt  but  cannot  be  adequately  defcribed,  had  no  prototype  in 
antiquity  :  with  the  followers  of  Donatello  down  to  the  end  of  the 
century  it  became  a  recognized  manner,  often  degenerating  into 
aftectation  and  ablurdity  ;  but  with  the  great  original  it  was  in  itfelf  a 
condant  fource  of  indefcribable  charm,  whild  for  his  contemporaries  it 


•A  ‘ J?Afn°r-e  ^apid.  development  of  fculpture  in  the  1 5th  century,  as  compared 
it  ihould  hePhn  !n^eed’  fPecially  notable  in  the  works  of  Donatello,  which, 

centurv d  7CP?  ^  executed  durinS  the  half  of  the  15th 

minor^ rt  ThXb  doubtlefs  K  that  fculpture  was  the  major  and  painting  the 
tie v  T  ¥1Cuhael  Ange.lo’s  eftimate  is  well  known.  As  refpetfs 

Ghiberti  and  Don pI<?fFe  S.  ^he  two,  it  is  only  neceflary  to  compare  the  works  of 
Benozzo  l wlthuthofe  of  their  great  contemporaries,  Fra  Angelico  and 

oualitv  0fTnrf  ’  °  °i!V  *kat  t^e  advance  of  the  fculptors  in  every  material 
k  a  Z?lTch  8"ater-.  There  indeed,  fcarcely  any  parity  of  pro- 
we^re  a°  centurv  b  h'  i  Ih  X  delineatlon  °*  the  human  figure  alone  the  painters 
nated  bv  X  rll^^  ^  X  fculPt?rs-  Painting  was  ftill  alraoft  entirely  domi- 
artin  anliU gf°US  inflku.e?cei  hierarchical  reftraints  ftill  held  the  more  fenfuous 

ftfelf  * Tn  fh  S  *  ?m  Whluh  the  more  material  and  fimPler  one  had  emancipated 

yar  *: _ a  pf  pain  ers  jnuch  more  truly  than  to  the  fculptors  applies  the  reproach  of 

f  2  ,‘Utt0  qUefi°  che  r‘traendofi  effrimavano fe  medefimi,  el  fe  me- 
^  the  fZn  T  .  (Peror,a,102  life  of  Donatello,  original  edition, ’fuppreffed 
Vinci  MMiael  (1,mu!ta/neous  appearance  indeed  of  Leonardo  da 

amono-ft  the  mint  ^  °’  ***  ^a^ae**e>  1C  *eems  evident  that  there  was  no  movement 

SSfCC11'  “  ,h'  enerEe,ic  impetus  given  half. 

(fla«enTdereaiiennta?ffie"tin|e  V,t*ers°n.  art  designated  this  ftyle  “relievo  ftiacciato," 
obfolete even  fnT^ 1®ci5ntly,charaaerift‘c  deflation,  but  which,  as  it  has  become 

fame  fbo finer  as  ,1?’  ,  CarCe!y  fe?ms  ProPer  t0  adopt  in  our  own  language  on  the 

lame  footing  as  the  Ampler  and  terfer  terms— alto,  mezzo,  and  baffo  relievo  8 
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had  the  irrefiftible  attra&ion  of  novelty.  The  name  of  this  great 
artift  has  been  as  much  abufed  as  that  of  every  other  reprefentative 
man  ;  an  infinity  of  minor  works  in  marble  and  terra-cotta  being  cur¬ 
rently  attributed  to  him,  which  are  in  reality  the  works  of  his  pupils 
and  followers.  It  is  fcarcely  indeed  too  much  to  fay,  that,  with  the 
dealers  and  minor  cognoscenti  of  Italy,  every  quattro-cento  marble  is  a 
Donatello,  juft  as  every  cinque-cento  jewel  or  filver  chafing  is  afcribed  to 
I  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

Of  the  authentic  works  of  Donatello,  now  infitu ,  the  following  are 
I  lome  of  the  moft  acceflible  and  the  moft  renowned  .  ■ 


Florence. 

Church  of  Sta.  Croce-  Relievo  in  ftone  of  the  Annunciation. 


Wooden  crucifix  made  in  competition 


with  Brunellefchi. 
Baptiftery  of  San  Giovanni. 


Tomb  of  Pope  John  XXIII. 
Statue  in  wood  of  the  Magdalen. 


5.  Gallery  of  the  Uffizj.  Marble  frieze  of  dancing  children, 

forming  the  front  of  the  organ  gallery  in  the  cathedral. 

6,  7,  8.  Church  of  Or  San  Michele.  Marble  ftatues  of  St.  Feter, 

St.  Mark,  and  St.  George. 

9,  10,  11.  Campanile  of  the  cathedral.  Marble  ftatues  o  t.  Jo  n 
the  Baptift,  David  (“1/  Zuccone”),  and  the  Prophet  Jeremiah. 

12.  Loggia  dei  Lanzi.  Bronze  group  of  Judith  and  Holofernes. 

13.  Gallery  of  the  Uffizj.  Bronze  ftatue  of  David. 

1 4-  Gallery  of  the  Uffizij  Marble  ftatue  of  David. 

15,  16,  17.  Cafa  Martelli  (ftill  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  family  or 
whom  they  were  originally  executed).  Marble  ftatue  o 
St.  John.  Marble  buft  of  St.  John.  Circular  patera  or 

mirror  in  bronze,  damafcened.  ,  . 

18.  Church  of  San  Lorenzo.  Bronze  pulpit  completed  by  his 

pupil  Bertoldo.  _  _  , .  ,  f 

19.  Naples,  in  the  church  of  St.  Angelo  a  Nido.  Marble  tomb  of 

Cardinal  Brancacci. 

20.  Prato.  Marble  pulpit  outfide  the  cathedral. 

21.  Padua.  Coloflal  bronze  ftatue  of  Gattamelata. 

M - Church  of  St.  Antonio.  Many  reU««,&c  bron*. 

23.  Montepulciano — cathedral.  Fragments  oft  e  mar 
Bartolomeo  Aragazzi. 

24*  Siena — cathedral.  Bronze  ftatue  of  St.  Jo  n. 
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77 20A. 

@jgg$ESIDERIO  DA  SETTIGNANO,  (afcribed  to.) 
Marble  tabernacolo ,  or  receptacle  for  the  facred  wafer. 
Height  6  feet  6  inches,  width  2  feet  1 1  inches. 


This  beautiful  work  difplays  an  architectural  frontifpiece,  with 
pilaflers,  pediment,  &c.  furrounding  an  arch  or  arcade,  within  which 
is  the  door  of  the  cupboard ;  on  each  fide  in  the  lower  portion  are 
groups  of  angels  in  adoration,  and  a  glory  of  cherubs’  heads  is  arranged 
round  the  foffit  of  the  arch  in  the  upper  part.  The  frieze  of  the  outer 
frontifpiece  or  frame  is  likewife  filled  with  cherubim  and  pendant 
garlands  of  fruit,  the  triangular  fupporting  bracket  being  an  eagle  with 
outftretched  wings.  The  exquifite  grace  and  beauty  of  the  figures, 
efpecially  of  the  cherubs’  heads,  each  one  of  which  has  a  different  coun¬ 
tenance  and  exprefiion,  and  alfo  the  peculiar  manipulation  of  the  marble, 
ftrongly  recall  the  admirable  ftyle  of  Defiderio,  to  whofe  earlier  period 
the  work  is  referred. 

It  was  brought,  in  the  fpring  of  1861,  from  the  defecrated  church 
of  the  convent  of  Sta.  Chiara,  at  Florence,  together  with  the  entire  altar 
and  afhlar  work  of  the  choir  or  tribune  of  the  church.  At  prefent  it 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  large  marble  altar,  having  been  doubtlefs 
placed  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  by  Leonardo  del 
I  afio  ;  its  original  locality  was  probably  in  the  facrifty  of  the  church. 

(See  notice  of  the  tribune  of  Sta.  Chiara,  No.  7720,  p.  73,  of  this 
Catalogue.) 


7591* 

ESIDERIO  DA  SETTIGNANO,  (afcribed  to.) 
Virgin  and  Child.  Alto-relievo,  in  marble.  Height  j 

feet  5  inches,  width  2  feet  2  inches.  (Gigli-Campana 
Collection.) 

This  relievo  appears  always  to  have  been  afcribed  to  Defiderio,  and 
is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  him.  The  Virgin,  a  three-quarter  figure 
feen  down  to  the  knee,  feated  upon  a  throne  or  folding  arm-chair, 
holds  the  infant  Saviour  clad  only  in  his  fhirt,  on  her  knee.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  flab  or  background,  carved  in  very  low  relief,  are 
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three  cherubim  with  many  wings.  The  borders  of  the  Virgin’s  robe 
Lre  richly  carved  with  arabefque  patterns  and  thefe  and  other  details 
are  taftefully  picked  out  in  gold. 


7579' 

ESI DE RIO  DA  SETTIGNANO,  (afcribed  to.) 
Terra-cotta  ftatuette.  Florentine  quattro- cento  work. 
Height  2  feet  3  inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Collection.) 

An  amorino ,  holding  with  one  hand  an  oblong  Ihield,  which  refts  on 
the  ground,  and  with  the  other  a  bunch  of  grapes,  at  which  a  bird  is 
pecking. 

Probably  a  copy  or  repetition,  by  an  inferior  hand,  of  an  original 
marble  by  Defiderio.  In  the  popular  language  of  Florence  this  ftatuette 
(would  be  called  a  u  faniino fimilar  ones  may  be  feen  placed  on  nu- 
I  merous  tombs  and  altar-pieces  of  the  fame  period.  They  were,  indeed, 
under  the  defignation  above  quoted,  familiar  and  prefcriptive  motives 
of  decoration. 


7653- 

JANNER  of  Defiderio  da  Settignano  (?).  Alto-relievo, 
l  in  terra-cotta.  The  Virgin  and  Child.  Florentine 
fculpture;  circa  1480.  Height  x  foot  8  inches,  width 
1  foot  2  inches. 

This  elegant  compofition  has  evidently  been  inferted  into  a  circular 
medallion  or  tondo ,  moft  likely  of  wood. 

76711 

S^NTONIO  ROSSELLINO,  figned  and  dated  I456- 
~  Life-fized  marble  portrait  buft  of  Giovanni  di  San 
Miniato,  Dodor  of  Arts  and  Medicine.  Height  1  foot 

8  inches. 

Executed  with  wonderful  fidelity  to  Nature,  this  work  is  a  portrait 
°f  a  robuft  large-boned  man  of  about  feventy  years  old,  apparent  y  o 
a  ftirewd  and  clever,  but  not  gifted  or  benevolent,  nature;  t  e  u 
is  continued  down  nearly  to  the  waift,  draped  in  a  fimple  calloc 
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buttoned  tight  round  the  throat ;  this  portion  of  the  marble  is  hollowed 
out  beneath,  in  order  to  render  it  lefs  heavy,  and  an  infcription  in  large, 
well-formed  characters  runs  around  the  margin  infide  as  follows  : — 
Magi  .  Johannes  .  magri  .  Antonii  de  Sto  Miniate  doctor  artium  et 
medicine,  m.c.c.c.clvi.,”  and  in  the  centre,  in  larger  characters, 
“  Opus  Antonii.” 

It  was  obtained  from  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Pazzi  family  in  Flo¬ 
rence,  in  the  winter  of  i860,  on  the  occafion  of  a  divifion  of  property 
confequent  on  fuccefiion. 

In  the  corridor  of  modern  fculpture  in  the  gallery  at  Florence  is  a 
marble  bull,  by  RofTellino,  of  Matteo  Palmieri,  in  like  manner  hollowed 
in  the  infide,  and  fimilarly  infcribed, — u  Opus  Antonii  Ghamberelli 
Mathaeo  Palmerio  fal.  an.  mcccclxviii.” 


4233- 

NTONIO  ROSSELLINO.  Bas-relief,  in  marble; 
Virgin  and  Child.  Height  2  feet  2  inches,  width  1 
foot  6  inches. 

This  highly-finifhed  work,  in  very  low  relief,  reprefents  the  Virgin 
feated,  feen  down  to  the  knee,  fupporting  the  infant  Saviour,  who  is 
neftling  on  her  bofom  ;  above,  in  the  background  are  two  winged 
cherubs.  The  exad  refemblance  of  the  type  of  the  head  of  the 
Virgin,  and  alfo  other  marked  analogies  with  the  celebrated  relievo 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Uffizj,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  authorfhip  of 
the  prefent  work,  which,  in  perfedion  both  of  defign  and  execution, 
is  equal  to  anything  of  the  matter  now  extant.  It  was,  doubtlefs, 
originally  placed  as  a  votive  relievo,  with  a  lamp  fufpended  before  it,  in 
fome  Florentine  houfe. 

More  than  one  beautiful  copy  of  it,  in  marble,  has  been  made 
within  the  laft  few  years  by  Baftianino,  a  living  Florentine  fculptor,  from 
the  platter  call  taken  when  the  prefent  work  was  in  the  pofleffion  of 
Signor  Freppa,  an  eminent  dealer  of  Florence. 
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757°- 

8'CHOOL  of  Donatello.  Afcribed  to  Antonio  Roffellino, 

|  or  Mino  da  Fiefole  ;  circa  1470.  Marble  frieze,  in 
^  mezzo-relievo ;  the  predella  of  an  altar-piece.  Width 
3  feet  1 1  inches,  height  9  inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Collection.) 

In  the  centre  two  winged  and  partially  draped  amorini  are  holding 
a  cartouche,  on  which  is  the  facro  volto ,  or  face  of  our  Saviour.  At 
each  fide  are  two  beautiful  candelabra,  from  which  flames  are  ifluing, 
connedled  by  firings  of  pearls  and  other  ornaments. 

The  graceful  elegance  of  ftyle  and  fingular  facility  of  execution  of 
the  relievo  are  ftrongly  chara£leriftic  of  the  manner  of  Roffellino ;  it  is, 
at  all  events,  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  great  followers  of  Donatello. 
Signor  Migliarini  afcribed  the  work  to  Mino  da  Fiefole,  but  it  appears  to 
the  writer  to  have  a  greater  affinity  to  the  works  of  Roffellino.  {See 
Engraving,)  ■ 

449  5- 

aNTONIO  ROSSELLINO,  (afcribed  to.)  Terra-cotta 
group  in  the  round,  the  Virgin  with  the  infant  Saviour 
feated  in  her  lap.  Height  i  foot  7  inches. 

The  Virgin  is  fondly  contemplating  the  Child,  whofe  countenance 
is  full  of  joyous  animation  ;  with  one  hand  he  lifts  up  a  bandage  which 
paffes  round  his  body.  The  freedom  of  ftyle,  efpecially  vifible  in  the 
exquifitely  truthful  rendering  of  the  drapery  and  the  wonderful  life 
and  animation  of  the  entire  compofition,  would  feem,  at  firft  fight,  to 
refer  the  work  to  a  more  recent  period  than  that  of  Roffellino.  That 
h  is,  however,  a  beautiful  work  of  his  moft  advanced  period  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  The  drapery,  although  Angularly  realiftic  and 
deftitute  of  all  trace  of  the  ancient  manner,  is  perhaps  not  more  ad¬ 
vanced  in  ftyle  than  that  of  the  fimulated  curtains  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Portogallo  at  San  Miniato. 

5891. 

NTONIO  ROSSELLINO,  (afcribed  to.)  Group  in 
the  round,  in  terra  cotta,  of  two  amorini  holding  up  a 
dolphin,  intended  for  a  fountain  jet.  Height  2  feet 

2  inches. 
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Vafari  records  that  Roflellino  executed  a  marble  fountain,  for  the 
Medici  family,  in  which  were  children  playing  with  a  dolphin  which 
fpouted  out  water  : — u  Fece  nel  palazzo  de  Medici  la  fontana  di  marmo 
che  e  nel  fecondo  cortile ;  nella  quale  fono  alcuni  fanciulli  che  fbarrano 
delfini  che  gettano  acqua ;  ed  e  linita  con  fomma  grazia  e  con  maniera 
diligenti^Iima.,,  ( Life ,  page  217.) 

The  fountain  is  now  deftroyed ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
prefent  group  is  a  copy,  in  terra-cotta — evidently  of  or  near  the  period 
of  the  mafter — of  the  upper  portion  of  this  loft  work.  The  peculiar 
type  of  countenance  of  Roffellino’s  children  appears  to  the  writer  very 
vifible  in  the  faces  of  thefe  graceful  life-like  figures. 

The  group  was  purchafed  in  Florence  in  1859. 


5795- 

LORENTINE  fculpture.  Mafter  uncertain.  School 
of  Roflellino  or  Defiderio  ;  circa  1470.  Sculptured 
frieze  of  a  chimney-piece,  in  pietra  Jerena .  Length 

7  feet  6  inches. 

Two  flying  amorini ,  of  proportions  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  life, 
hold  up  a  wreath  which  enclofes  a  Jemma,  or  fhield  of  arms.  The 
remainder  of  the  furface  of  the  frieze  is  taken  up  with  two  lily-branches, 
with  leaves  and  flowers  copied  from  the  natural  plants. 


7365- 

IRGIN  and  Child ;  bas-relief,  in  terra-cotta.  Floren¬ 
tine  quattro-cento  fculpture  ;  period  and  manner  of 
Defiderio  da  Settignano  (?).  Height  2  feet  4  inches, 
width  1  foot  7  inches. 

Of  the  many  Florentine  Holy  Families  of  the  great  epoch  perhaps 
not  one  can  be  cited  as  furpaffing  this  in  beauty.  We  have  fo  little 
remaining  of  an  authentic  nature  by  Defiderio  that,  although  the  work 
entirely  refponds  to  our  ideal  of  the  mafter,  it  is  fcarcely  juftifi- 
able  to  afcribe  it  direflly  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  numerous 
Holy  f  amilies  of  Mino  da  Fiefole,  to  which,  in  the  general  ftyle  of  re¬ 
lievo,  it  bears  fome  refemblance,  are  all  ftrongly  impreffed  with  a  certain 
individualized  or  typical  mannerifm  of  which  there  is  here  no  trace; 
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the  Ample  truthful  adherence  to  moft  beautiful  types  of  female  and 
childifh  nature  have  in  faft  excluded  thofe  individual  chara&eriftics 
which,  whilft  defraying  from  the  merit  of  the  work,  would  neverthelefs 
have  probably  afforded  a  clue  to  its  authorlhip. 

The  Virgin,  feated  on  a  chair,  holds  the  infant  Saviour  on  her 
knee;  the  Child  is  feated,  partly  draped,  and  holds  a  bird  in  both  his 
I  hands.  In  the  background  are  two  burning  candelabra,  from  which 
I  hangs  a  (lender  pendent  garland  of  fruit  and  flowers.  It  is  obvious 
I  that  this  terra-cotta  is  an  ancient  u  fqueeze  ”  or  caff  from  the  original 
I  marble  relievo ;  nothing,  however,  is  known  of  the  marble,  and  it  has, 
I  in  all  probability,  perilhed. 


75°2. 

RESEPIO,  or  Nativity ;  relievo,  in  marble.  Florentine 
fculpture;  fecond  half  of  the  15th  century.  Height 
ni  inches,  width  8  inches. 

The  Virgin  kneeling  and  adoring  the  infant  Saviour  forms  the 
principal  motive  ;  to  the  right,  Jofeph  is  feated  in  an  attitude  of  repofe, 
with  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand.  A  fhed  or  liable  with  two  oxen 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  background,  and  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  relievo  a  glimpfe  of  diftant  landfcape  is  feen,  with  a  Ihepherd  and 
his  flock  and  an  angel  defcending. 

This  little  relievo  was  obvioufly  a  pifture  for  private  devotion,  and 
is  a  very  pleafing  rendering  of  the  oft-repeated  fubje£t ;  it  is  equal  in 
merit  to  the  current  produdtions  of  a  flmilar  clafs  of  the  beft  of  the  late 
quattrocento  fculptors,  and  might,  without  improbability,  be  attributed 
to  Roffellino  ;  it  is  not,  however,  fufficiently  marked  in  ftyle  to  warrant 
any  definite  attribution. 


Notice  of  Rossellino  and  Desiderio. 

5/A\HNTONI°  GAMBERELLI,  called  Antonio  Rossellino, 
born  1427,  died  circa  1490.  Desiderio  da  Settignano, 
died  circa  1485.* 

The  two  greateft  fcholars  of  Donatello  were  unqueftionably  RofTel- 
'ino  and  Defiderio,  and  it  has  feldom  happened  in  the  hiftory  of  art  that 

■  Vafari  dates  that  Defiderio  died  in  his  28th  year;  this,  however »  ^ 

,n  ‘he  notes  to  the  recent  Florentine  edition.  There  is,  however,  every  reafon  to  lup- 
P°  e  that  his  career  was  not  a  long  one. 
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a  tranfcendent  genius  has  left  the  mantle  of  his  infpiration  to  worthier  j 
followers  ;  for  fuch  was  the  admirable  excellence  of  the  works  of  thefe  I 
artifts  that  we  fee  in  them,  as  it  were,  a  continuance  of  Donatello’s  art,  1 
in  many  refpe&s  even  refined  and  perfe&ed. 

Roflellino  and  Defiderio  have  fo  much  in  common  that  it  has  feemed  I 
defirable  to  group  them  together  in  this  notice  ;  their  works  were  I 
mainly  produced  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  15th  century,  and  their  I 
nature  even  illuftrates,  in  an  interefting  manner,  the  rapid  focial  I 
and  political  changes  then  in  progrefs  in  Florence ;  the  liberties  of  I 
the  old  republic  were  at  that  period  being  gradually  undermined  by  I 
the  intrigues  of  the  Medici  family,  whilft  the  ancient  fimplicity  and  I 
patriotifm,  formerly  fo  innate  in  every  Florentine,  were  giving  way  I 
before  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  great  increafe  of  wealth,  I 
which  trade  and  commerce  had  brought  to  the  city.  Formerly  the  I 
embellifhment  of  the  public  buildings,  the  ere£tion  of  ftatues,  bronze  I 
gates,  fountains,  &c.  was  the  concern  of  every  citizen,  and  private  I 
wealth  was  freely  contributed  for  the  public  good ;  but  at  this  period  I 
perfonal  aggrandifement  and  oftentation  foon  put  an  end  to  the  old  I 
fpirit.  We  have  feen  that  the  principal  works  of  Andrea  Pifano,  I 
Ghiberti,  and  Donatello  were  of  a  monumental  nature,  ere&ed  in  I 
the  moft  confpicuous  buildings  and  public  places  of  Florence.  Hence-  I 
forth  the  works  of  the  greateft  fculptors  were  mainly  of  a  private  or  I 
at  all  events  of  a  perfonal  deftination ;  the  fudden  rife  of  portrait-  I 
fculpture,  and,  above  all,  the  falhion  for  fumptuous  fepulchral  chapels  I 
and  monuments  indicate  this  tendency.  This  change,  moreover,  foon  I 
actually  modified  the  external  chara&eriftics  of  fculpture  \  an  extreme  I 
finifh  and  elaboration  of  details  took  the  place  of  the  Ampler  and 
grander  manner  of  the  earlier  mailers  ;  beauty,  grace,  and  refined 
delicacy  of  execution  were  naturally  more  efteemed  in  works  deftined 
for  the  immediate  gratification  of  individual  tafte,  than  the  grander  and 
more  archite&ural  ftyle  fuitable  for  public  monuments.  In  the  After 
art,  this  change  gave  rife  at  the  fame  time  to  eafel  and  cabinet  picSlures; 
and,  in  a  word,  art  in  general  became  every  day  more  domeftic,  more 
fenfuous,  more  intelle&ual,  but  lefs  elevated  and  religious.  Of  Roffeb 
lino,  Vafari  fays,  (Introdu&ion  to  Life,)— “  His  works  difplay  fuch  j 
refinement  and  delicacy,  and  are  fo  highly  and  perfedlly  finifhed,  that 
his  may  be  juftly  called  the  really  true  modern  ftyle.”*  And  again, 
u  After  or  beyond  Donatello  he  enriched  the  art  of  fculpture  with  2 

Fu  coftui  fi  dolce  e  ii  delicato  ne  luoi  lavori,  e  di  finezza  e  pulitezza  tanto 
retta,  che  la  maniera  fua  giuftamente  li  puo  dir  vera,  e  veramente  ehiamare  moderna.” — 
Life,  Ed.  Le  Monnier,  i848,vol.  iv.  p.  217. 
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certain  executive  refinement  and  finifh,  feeking  to  undercut  and  fo 
model  his  figures,  that  they  appear  in  perfe&ly  natural  relief,  excel¬ 
lencies  not  achieved  before  his  time,  which,  firft  introduced  by  him, 
the  fucceeding  age  even  acknowledged  to  be  marvellous,  and  which 
are  indeed  ftill  fo  efteemed  in  our  own.”  (Ibid.  p.  224.)  Whilft  in 
like  manner  of  Defiderio  he  records, — u  He  was  an  imitator  of  the 
ftyle  of  Donatello,  but  he  was  himfelf  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
I  power  of  imparting  extraordinary  grace  and  lovelinefs  to  his  heads,  and 
one  fees  difplayed  in  his  women  and  children  a  fingularly  fweet  and 
elegant  manner,  which  was  natural  to  him.  He  owed  as  much  indeed 
to  this  innate  difpofition  to  art  as  to  the  ftudious  zeal  wherewith  he 
difciplined  and  exercifed  his  genius.”  (Vasari,  vol.  iv.  p.  226.) 

The  authentic  works  of  Defiderio  are  fo  few,  and  our  fources  o 
comparifon  in  confequence  fo  limited,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  as  clear 
an  idea  of  his  ftyle  as  of  that  of  others  his  contemporaries.  One 
noble  work,  however,  remains  an  unqueftionable  monument  of  his 
genius— namely,  the  tomb  of  Carlo  Marfuppini  in  the  church  of  Sta. 
Croce ;  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  fomewhat  florid  profufion  of  exquifite 
ornamentation,  and  an  almoft  feminine  grace  and  elegance  of  chara£ter 
in  the  figures ;  the  pure  and  refined  beauty  of  the  angels  and  amorini 
being  carried  to  the  verge  of  timidity,  at  leaft  by  comparifon  with  the 
lc  terrible  ”  robuftnefs  of  Donatello. 


Works  of  Antonio  Rossellino  still  extant. 

LORENCE.  Church  of  Sta.  Croce.  Monument  of  Fran- 
cefco  Nori.  (Circa  1478.)  ^  . 

_  «  m  i  •  f  ■“*  _  L  ~  f  a  i  nol 


Church  of  San  Miniato.  Tomb  of  Cardinal 


de  Portogallo.  (Circa  1466.) 


- Gallery  of  the  Uffizj.  Marble  bull  of  Matteo  Palmeno 

(Dated  1468.)  And  circular  relievo,  in  marble,  the  Virgin  and 

Child. 

Empoli.  (Nella  Collegiata.)  Marble  ftatue  of  St.  Sebaftian. 
Prato.  Two  of  the  relievos  of  the  marble  pulpit  of  the  Duomo, 
reprefenting  refpectively  the  ftoning  of  St.  Stephen,  an  t  e 


xiuum^uuil.  1  vuta  ^T/  J'/  .  -  r  i 

Naples.  Church  of  Monte  Oliveto.  Tomb  of  the  wife  of  t  e 
Duke  of  Malfi :  and  marble  altar-piece,  the  Nativity,  wit  a 
choir  of  finging  angels. 


Aflumption.  (Circa  1473.) 
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Works  of  Desiderio  da  Settignano  still  in  situ. 

LORENCE.  Stemma  or  fhield  of  arms  (a  lion  rampant)  for 
the  Cafa  de’  Gianfigliazzi,  over  the  door  of  a  palace,  on 
the  Lung’  Arno,  betwixt  the  bridges  of  Sta.  Trinita  and 
“  della  Carraia.” 

On  an  altar  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo.  Marble 
putto  or  boy-angel. 

Cafa  Strozzi.  Marble  buff  of  Marietta  degli  Strozzi. 

Santa  Croce.  Tomb  of  Carlo  Marfuppini. 

Marble  fepulchral  flab  of  Mefler  Giorgio,  or  Gregorio 
Marfuppini,  in  the  pavement  of  the  church,  near  the  aforefaid 
tomb. 

Church  of  Sta.  Trinita.  Marble  ftatue  of  the  Magdalen 
in  penitence,  (commenced  only  by  Defiderio,  and  finifhed  by 
Benedetto  da  Maiano. ) 


7599- 

NDREA  DEL  VERROCCHIO.  Relievo,  in  terra¬ 
cotta.  A  fketch  for  the  monument  of  Cardinal  Forte- 
guerri,  executed  in  marble,  in  the  Duomo  at  Piftoia, 
(a.  d.  1474.)  Height  1  foot  3I  inches,  width  10?  inches. 
(Gigli-Campana  Colleftion.) 

On  a  bracket  or  pedeftal  proje&ing  from  the  wall  or  background  is 
an  effigy  of  the  Cardinal  kneeling  in  prayer,  reprefented  nearly  in  full 
relief;  on  the  left  ftands  an  allegorical  figure  of  Faith,  and  on  the  right,  I 
Hope,  reprefented  as  a  flying  draped  figure ;  and  above  the  head  of  the 
cardinal,  Charity  flying  with  a  naked  babe  in  her  arms.  Higher  ftill  in 
the  background  is  a  feated  figure  of  the  Almighty  in  the  a  &  of  benedic¬ 
tion,  within  a  vefica-fhaped  nimbus  upheld  by  four  flying  angels. 

The  figures  in  this  compofition  are  all  of  the  fame  proportions  (in¬ 
tended  to  be  of  life-fize  in  the  work  itfelf),  and  the  entire  compofition 
fills  the  flat  wall  fpace  of  a  femicircular  arch. 

The  general  conception  of  this  compofition  muft  have  been  confi- 
dered  very  novel  at  the  time  of  its  execution.  For  the  firft  time  we 
have  the  deceafed  perfon  reprefented  in  a  kneeling  attitude,  as  if  ftiU 
alive,— a  mode  of  reprefentation  which  became  common  enough  in  the 
ucceeding  century,  but  which  muft  have  been  a  ftriking  innovation  at 
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this  early  period ;  whilft  the  pifturefque  arrangement  of  the  three  alle¬ 
gorical  figures,  regardlefs  of  ftrift  fymmetrical  balance,  is  a  ft  ill  more 
marked  departure  from  the  ancient  canons.  The  prefent  Iketch  is  ex¬ 
ecuted  with  a  dexterous  painter-like  touch,  replete  with  all  the  fpirit 
and  intelligence  of  the  beautiful  pen  drawings  of  the  mafter. 

An  interefting  account  of  the  circumftances  attending  the  execution 
of  this  celebrated  monument  is  given  in  a  note  to  the  life  of  Verrocchio 
in  the  often-cited  recent  edition  of  Vafari,  vol.  v.  Page  I49>  as  0 
lows  l 

“  On  the  death  of  Cardinal  Niccolo  Forteguerri,  in  1473,  the 
community  of  Piftoia  commiffioned  the  operai  of  St.  Iacopo  to  order 
models  for  his  tomb.  Out  of  five  which  were  fent  in,  that  of  n  rea 
del  Verrocchio  was  preferred  ;  but  as  Andrea  demanded  35°  ^ucais^  an 
the  operai  had  only  noo  lire  to  fpend,  they  broke  off  the  negotiation 
with  him.  Defirous,  however,  that  the  bufinefs  fbould  be  completed, 
they  made  a  new  application  to  the  council  of  the  commune  °r  a 
increafe  of  funds  ;  and  the  council,  after  deliberation,  authorize  t  em 
to  expend  whatever  fum  might  be  needed  to  fecure  a  fucce  s  u  an 
adequate  work.  The  operai  then  requefted  Piero  del  Pollaiuo  o,  w  ° 
happened  to  be  juft  then  at  Piftoia,  to  execute  a  model.  Whi  e  t  is 
was  being  done  the  commifiioners  had  allotted  the  talk  to  Verrocc 
at  the  price  fixed  by  himfelf.  Afterwards  Pollaiuolo  produced  his  model, 
which  was  preferred  to  that  of  V errocchio,  particularly  by  iero  t  e 
brother  of  the  cardinal,  and  by  the  family.  The  operai  then  egg 
the  commifiioners  to  ufe  fome  courtefy  in  the  matter,  meaning,  in  P 
terms,  to  give  a  polite  refufal  to  Verrocchio,  and  accept  the  mo  e 
Pollaiuolo ;  and  they  fent  the  models  to  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  in 
order  that,  having  feen  them,  he  might  decide  as  the  operai  wi  * 

“  This  much  we  know  from  the  letter  written  by  the  operai  to 
Lorenzo  on  the  nth  of  March  1477  ;  but  what  was  the  an  wer  o  t  e 
Magnifico  we  do  not  know,  Gaye,  who  publifhes  the  a  ove  me 
tioned  letter,  as  alfo  another  of  the  17th  of  March  on  the  ame  > 
not  having  been  able  to  find  the  reply.  Vafari’s  evidence,  however, 
proves  that  Pollaiuolo  was  not  in  time  with  his  model,  the  monum 
having  been  definitively  allotted  to  Verrocchio.  But  after  a  t  > 
the  Forteguerri  monument  as  it  now  ftands  in  the  cathedral  of  Fiito  a 
it  is  faid  that  only  the  figures  of  Hope,  and  of  the  Father  terna  , 
the  angels,  are  due  to  Andrea,  and  of  thefe  he  per  aP^°^  ^ 

Models  ;  Lorenzetto  or  Lorenzo  Lotti,  whofe  life  we  a  rea 
third  part,  made  the  Charity,  the  children  who  are  ftanding  roun  ,  a 
the  ftatue  of  the  Cardinal,  which  laft  he  did  not  complete,  and  it  is  now 
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placed  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Sapienza.  The  buft,  the  cinerary  urn,  I 
and  the  internal  decorations  are  by  Gaetano  Mazzoni.” 

It  is  evident,  from  the  perufal  of  the  two  letters  publifhed  by  Gaye, 
(“Carteggio,  &c.  vol.  i.  Nos.  106  and  107,)  that  the  authorities  in 
Piftoia  were  in  great  trouble,  being  divided  amongft  themfelves  in  refped 
to  this  affair ;  one  party,  the  commijfari  or  council,  having  committed 
themfelves  to  Andrea,  whilft  the  operai ,  or  members  of  the  committee,  I 
whom  the  commiffioners  had  themfelves  ele&ed  to  condud  the  bufinefs, 
had  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Piero  del  Pollaiuolo,  who  was  evidently  I 
backed  by  a  ftrong  party  of  friends,  and  efpecially  by  the  relatives  of  I 
the  deceafed  cardinal.  The  operai  at  laft,  either  wifhing  to  carry  their  I 
own  point,  or,  at  all  events,  to  fettle  the  bufinefs  definitively  in  fome  I 
way  or  other,  wifely  determined  to  refer  the  entire  affair  to  Lorenzo  I 
de  Medici,  whofe  authority  they  doubtlefs  knew  would  be  all-fuffi-  I 
cient  to  ftifle  the  complaints  of  the  defeated  party.  Lorenzo  feems  to  I 
have  entertained  the  application ;  for  the  iecond  letter  of  the  operai  is  I 
a  reply  to  his  letter  in  anfwer  to  their  firft  communication  ;  in  it  they  I 
fpeak  of  drawings  and  models,  ( defegni  e  mode  Hi,)  which  they  had  fent 
him,  and  thank  him  for  his  excellent  letter  thereupon,  renewing  never-  I 
thelefs,  their  inftances  that  he  would  take  upon  himfelf  the  a£hial  re-  I 
fponfibility  of  the  decifion ;  and  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  Lorenzo  ulti-  I 
timately  did  fo,  and  adjudicated  in  Andrea’s  favour. 

from  thefe  accounts  it  feems  highly  probable  that  the  prefent  I 
model,  which  is  very  different  to  the  monument  as  it  now  ftands,  was 
the  a&ual  one  fubmitted  to  Lorenzo  along  with  drawings,  doubtlefs,  of 
a  more  elaborate  and  detailed  chara&er. 

A  coarfe  outline  of  the  monument  is  given  in  Gozzini,  “  Monu- 
menti  Sepolcrali  della  Tofcana,”  PI.  70.  The  portions  executed  by 
Mazfconi  are  in  the  commoneft  rococo  tafte  of  the  1 7th  century,  and  are 
entirely  out  of  chara&er  with  the  more  ancient  portions.  The  nume¬ 
rous  deviations  from  Verrocchio’s  original  defign,  by  Lorenzo  Lotti, 
are  alfo  very  apparent,  and  indeed  the  variations  in  every  part,  too  nume¬ 
rous  to  fpecify,  would,  if  any  proof  were  wanting,  confirm  the  authen-  | 
ticity  of  the  prefent  fketch.  ( See  Engraving.) 

7578- 

1SDKEA  DEL  VERROCCHIO.  St.  Jerome  feated, 
reading  in  a  book ;  ftatuette  in  the  round,  in  terra¬ 
cotta.  Height  of  the  figure  if  ereft  2  feet  1  inch. 
(Gigli-Campana  Colle&ion.) 


i5  th  Century. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  feleft  a  more  charafteriftic  typical  example 
of  this  mafter  than  the  prefent  beautiful  terra-cotta ;  which,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  was  a  finifhed  model  for  a  large  ftatue.  The  great  excellence 
and  the  defeas  of  Verrocchio’s  ftyle  are  alike  confpicuous  in  it ;  the 
rendering  of  the  nude  figure,  efpecially  in  the  vigorous  modelling  of  the 
extremities,  approaches  the  power  and  correanefs  of  Michael  Angelo, 
whilft  at  the  fame  time  there  is  an  entire  want  of  ideal  elevation  of 
ftyle ;  the  fomewhat  vulgar  type  of  Nature  feleaed,  the  familiar  attitude 
j  and  undignified  expreffion,  all  difplay  a  tendency  to  the  commonplace 
imitation  of  Nature,  which,  to  fay  the  leaft,  is  fcarcely  confonant  with 
the  devotional  nature  of  Andrea’s  works.  The  drapery  of  the  figure 
difplays  an  example  of  the  mannerifm  alluded  to  in  our  preliminary 
notice. 

7571- 

NDREA  DEL  VERROCCHIO.  Crucifix,  in  terra¬ 
cotta.  Height  of  figure  2  feet  io  inches,  (Gigli- 
Campana  Collection.) 

The  admirable  modelling  and  truthful  chara&er  of  this  work,  ob- 
vioufly  by  the  fame  hand  as  the  preceding  fpecimen,  fcarcely  atone  for 
the  lack  of  elevation,  the  abfence  of  which  is  here  even  more  notable. 

75s6- 

NDREA  DEL  VERROCCHIO,  (afcribed  to.)  Life- 
fize  bull  of  our  Saviour,  in  terra-cotta.  Height  i  foot 
7 f  inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Collection.) 

The  exaa  refemblance  in  ftyle,  and  particularly  in  phyfiognomic 
type,  of  this  head  to  that  of  the  bronze  ftatue  of  our  Saviour  at  the  Or 
San  Michele  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  its  authorlhip. 

7576. 

a  NDREA  DEL  VERROCCHIO,  (afcribed  to.)  The 
Virgin  and  Child.  Alto-relievo,  in  terra-cotta.  Height 
2  feet  7 1  inches,  width  2  feet.  (Gigli-Campana  Col¬ 
lection.  ) 

The  Virgin,  an  elaborately  draped  figure,  feated  in  a  chair,  and  feen 
d°wn  to  the  knee,  as  ufual,  holds  the  infant  Saviour  Handing  upright, 
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in  the  a£l  of  benediction.  As  in  the  preceding  example,  the  peculi¬ 
arities  of  ftyle  are  of  fuch  an  individualized  and  ftrongly  marked 
character  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  afcribe  the  work  to  any  other 
hand  than  that  of  the  matter  himfelf ;  the  aCtual  manipulative  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  clay  or  terra-cotta  is,  moreover,  identical  with  that  of  the 
previous  fpecimens. 


7398- 

NDREA  DEL  VERROCCHIO,  (afcribed  to.) 
Kneeling  Angel  holding  a  candelabrum  ;  ftatuette,  in 
terra-cotta,  originally  painted.  Height  of  kneeling 
figure  1  foot  61  inches. 

Kneeling  angels  of  this  type  were,  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  and 
during  the  early  part  of  the  16th  centuries,  placed  one  at  each  end  of  the 
gradino  or  predella  ftep,  refting  on  the  altar,  and  forming  the  bafe  or 
plinth  of  the  altar-piece.  The  candelabrum  generally,  as  in  this  in- 
ftance,  fupported  on  one  of  the  knees  of  the  figure,  held  a  metal 
pricket,  on  which  a  wax  taper  was  affixed. 

The  prefent  fpecimen  is  evidently  a  replica  by  a  lkilful  hand  of  a 
fine  orignal  model,  in  all  probability  by  Verrocchio.  Holes  remain  in 
the  back  of  the  figure  for  the  infertion  of  wings,  which  were  in  wood. 
Purchafed  in  Florence. 


49 1 1 

MALL  bas-relief,  in  marble.  Chrift  in  the  Sepulchre, 
attended  by  two  Angels.  Florentine  (?),  15th  century 
fculpture.  School  of  Verrocchio  (?).  Width  io£ 
inches,  height  7f  inches. 

There  is  confiderable  affinity  in  this  work  to  the  manner  of  Ver¬ 
rocchio,  whilft  the  drawing  of  the  angels  recalls  the  defigns  of  Lorenzo 
da  Credi.  It  is  probably  by  a  pupil  or  contemporary  imitator  of  the 
firft-named  artift. 


Notice  of  Verrocchio. 


HE  Florentine  Andrea  del  Verrocchio,  (born  1432,  died  1 488,) 
like  fo  many  other  of  the  great  Italian  artifts,  began  his  career 
as  a  goldimith,  and  in  his  monumental  fculptures  he  feems 
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always  by  preference  to  have  worked  in  metal  rather  than  in  any  other 
vehicle.  He  was  alfo  a  painter,  and,  above  all,  a  great  draughtfman  ;  con¬ 
temporary  with  Roflellino  and  Defiderio,  he  yet  belongs  to  a  later  and 
more  mannered  fchool.  Vafari  chara&erizes  his  ftyle  as  fomewhat  hard 
and  crude.  He  feems,  indeed,  to  have  abandoned  the  pure  and  noble 
manner  of  Donatello  and  his  earlier  fellow-countrymen,  for  a  rather 
capricious  and  artificial  ftyle,  which  has  fome  analogy  with  that  of  the 
north  of  Italy  ;  a  certain  inflated  fulnefs  and  angularity  in  the  draperies, 
which  are  full  of  abruptly  broken  folds,  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked  in  all 
his  authentic  works.  This  peculiar  mannerifm  feems,  indeed,  to  be  indi- 
re&ly  bafed  on  German  art,  which  at  this  time,  in  various  ways,  made 
its  influence  felt  in  Italy.  As  in  German  art  alfo,  this  peculiarity  in 
Ithe  works  of  Verrocchio  is  combined  with  a  charadteriftic  of  a  very 
loppofite  nature,  viz.  the  realiftic  or  literal  imitation  of  the  forms  and 
Ichara&ers  of  common  nature.  Andrea,  neverthelefs,  was  an  artift  of 
Igreat  power ;  his  reputation  was  greatly  enhanced  by  his  having  been 
Ithe  mafter  of  Lorenzo  da  Credi,  Pietro  Perugino,  and  Leonardo  da 
p  inci,  in  all  of  whofe  works,  chara£teriftics  clearly  traceable  to  him 
|are  to  be  noted. 


Principal  Works  of  Verrocchio  now  in  situ:  — 

LORENCE,  (1472.)  Bronze  tomb  of  Giovanni  and  Piero 
de  Medici,  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo. 

Pistoia,  (1474.)  Tomb  of  Cardinal  Forteguerri  in  the 
cathedral. 

Florence,  (1476.)  Statue  of  David  in  bronze.  Gallery  of  the 

UfEzj. 

- - —  Marble  relievo,  from  the  monument  of  Giovanni 

Francefco  Tornabuoni,  in  the  corridor  of  modern  fculpture, 
gallery  of  the  Uffizj. 

Venice,  (1479.)  Bronze  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Bartolommeo  Col- 
leoni,  terminated  by  Aleflfandro  Leopardi. 

Florence,  (1483.)  Group  of  bronze  ftatues  of  Chrift  and  St. 
Thomas,  Or  San  Michele. 

- — - - -  Bronze  Cupid,  on  the  fountain  in  the  court¬ 

yard  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 
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7598- 

NTONIO  POLLAIUOLO.  Relievo,  in  terra-cotta; 
a  combat  of  naked  men,  compofition  of  twelve 
figures.  Length  i  foot  io  inches,  height  i  foot  4 
inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Collection.) 

In  front  of  the  compofition,  towards  the  right,  the  principal  group 
is  of  two  young  warriors  fighting  with  daggers,  and  protecting  them- 
felves  with  oval  or  kite-fhaped  {Fields ;  in  the  lower  corner,  on  the  fame 
fide,  a  more  aged  bearded  man  is  flaying  a  proftrate  foe :  and  on  the 
left,  alfo  in  the  principal  plane  of  the  compofition,  another  man  is  kill-  I 
ing  his  vanquifhed  enemy,  whom  he  grafps  by  the  hair.  In  the  upper  I 
part  of  the  compofition,  reprefented  as  in  a  fecond  or  more  diftant  I 
plane,  and  confequently  in  fomewhat  lower  relief,  are  three^  other  | 
groups,  as  follow,  viz.  : — On  the  right,  two  men  grafping  a  chain  with  I 
their  left  hands,  whilft  they  fight  with  daggers  held  in  their  right ;  in  I 
the  centre,  a  combatant  is  ftriking  his  wounded  enemy,  who  is  forced  I 
with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  and  is  endeavouring  to  ward  oft  the  blow  I 
with  his  fhield ;  and  on  the  extreme  left  a  man  is  tying  his  prifoner  to  I 
a  tree  in  the  attitude  of  a  Marfyas  or  St.  Sebaftian.  The  weapon  ufed  I 
is  the  ftiletto  or  pugnale  in  ufe  at  the  period  in  Italy  ;  and  the  group  I 
who  are  holding  the  chain  are  evidently  fighting  a  duel,  in  a  method  I 
probably  fanCtioned  by  contemporary  ufage  ;  each  combatant  grafps  one  I 
end  of  the  chain  firmly  with  his  left  hand,  the  two  keeping  it  {trained  I 
horizontally  betwixt  them,  fo  that  it  obvioufly  ferves  as  a  means  of  par'  I 
rying  the  blows, — a  method  of  defence  evidently  mutually  agreed  upon  I 
by  the  combatants. 

The  energetic  movement  and  truthful  defign  of  the  nude  figures  I 
in  this  work  give  a  high  idea  of  Pollaiuolo’s  talent.  Thefe  chara£ter'  I 
iftics,  and  the  general  ftyle  of  the  compofition  alfo,  clearly  {how  him  I 
to  be  the  author  of  feveral  of  the  beautiful  miniature  bronze  relievo 
plaques ,  the  entire  afpeCI  and  difpofition  of  which  this  relievo,  on  a 
larger  fcale,  refembles. 

Vafari  (Life,  page  100)  fays, — “  He  made  a  bas-relief  in  metal  of* 
battle  of  nude  figures,  which  was  fent  to  Spain,  a  very  fine  work,  °| 
which  there  are  plafter  cafts  in  Florence,  to  be  found  in  every  ftudio- 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  prefent  terra-cotta  is  a  repetition  ot 
the  relievo  here  alluded  to.  It  is  believed,  however,  to  be  from  the 
hand  of  the  mafter  himfelf,  and  not  a  later  caft  or  u  fqueeze  ”  in  cl*) 
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from  the  bronze ;  the  heads  and  extremities,  and,  indeed,  the  entire 
furfaceofthe  compofition  having  evidently  been  retouched  in  a  powerful 
and  fpirited  ftyle,  quite  in  accordance  with  the  original  manipulation  of 
the  work.  ( See  Engraving .) 

5887. 

NTONIO  POLLAIUOLO,  (afcribed  to.)  Circular 
relievo  or  medallion,  in  ftucco,  painted  and  gilded. 
Florentine  quattro-cento  fculpture.  Diameter  1  foot  8 

I  inches. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  divine  the  exadt  ufe  or  adaptation  of  this  relievo, 

I  though  obvioufly  fome  portion  of  a  decorative  work  executed  for  the 
I  Medici  family.  It  confifts  of  a  circular  frame  formed  by  a  large  finger- 
I  ring  fet  with  a  lharp-pointed  ftone,  a  well-known  device  or  imprefa  of 
I  Cofimo  Primo,  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico,  and  their  immediate  fucceffors  of 
I  the  Medici  dynafty.  The  circular  fpace  within  the  ring  contains  in 
I  the  centre  a  blank  difc,  which  has  originally  held  fome  objedt  now 
I  loft ;  the  annular  fpace  comprifed  betwixt  the  outer  boundary  of  this 
I  difc  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  ring,  being  filled  in  with  a  beautiful  com- 
I  pofition  of  amorini  and  recumbent  male  and  female  figures.  The  fimple 
I  yet  energetic  and  elegant  ftyle  of  Pollaiuolo  appears  to  the  writer 
I  ftrongly  evinced  in  this  work. 

Notice  of  Pollaiuolo. 

NTONIO  POLLAIUOLO,  (born  1433,  died  1498,)  who 
appears  to  have  been  intimately  allied  in  art  with  his  younger 
brother  Piero  (1443-1496), was  in  earlX life  a  pupil  °r  affiftant 
°f  Lorenzo  Ghiberti ;  his  true  vocation  was  that  of  a  goldfmit  ,  or 
worker  in  metal ;  but  he  was  above  all  a  great  defigner,  whilft  he  was 
fcarcely  lefs  eminent  as  a  painter.  Few  of  his  works  in  fculpture,  owing  to 
*heirnot  being  of  a  fixed  monumental  charadter,  now  remain  to  us,  care  u 
refearch  would,  however,  probably  enable  us  to  recover  and  identify  ma  y 
°f  his  minor  works  in  bronze  ;  for  to  him,  doubtlefs,  more  than  to  any 
°ther  is  due  the  creation  of  that  clafs  of  produdlions  which,  for  wan 
better  or  more  comprehenfive  title,  we  may  term  decorative  art  bronzes  . 
*be  inkftands,  candlefticks,  paxes,  bas-relief  plaques ,  fmall  ftatuettes,  a 
Enumerable  other  works,  often  of  the  higheft  merit,  the  manufacture  ot 
*hich  became,  during  the  fecond  half  of  the  1 5th  century,  a  re^°|niz^d 
speciality  in  Florence.  Pollaiuolo,  moreover,  was  one  of  the  hrit  w  o 
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devoted  themfelves  to  the  ferious  ftudy  of  the  human  figure  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  adual  difiedion.*  Of  his  exquifite  works  in  the  precious  metals, 
his  enamels,  nielli ,  &c.  fo  many  indications  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  Vafari,  unfortunately  very  few  have  efcaped  deftrudion; 
the  art  of  engraving,  however,  which  he  was  one  of  the  firft  to  pradife, 
has  given  us  an  excellent  idea  of  his  grand  and  original  ftyle  ;  and 
it  is  obvious  from  thefe  remains  that  he  was  one  of  the  greateft  and 
moft  verfatile  artifts  of  the  revival.  Finally,  we  have  in  this  country 
his  chief  work,  as  a  painter,  the  celebrated  altar-piece  of  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Sebaftian,  executed  for  the  Pucci  family,  and  now  in  our  own  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery. 

Principal  Works  of  Antonio  Pollaiuolo. 

LORENCE.  Relievos  on  the  filver  frontal  of  the  altar  of  the 
Duomo,  now  preferved  in  the  Guarda  roba  dell’  opera  del 
Duomo. 

London.  Pidure  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Sebaftian.  (Finifhed  in 
1475.)  In  the  National  Gallery. 

Rome.  Bronze  tombs  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  (140?).  and  Innocent 
VIII,  in  St.  Peter’s. 

—  Medal  of  the  u  congiura  de ’  Pazzi .”  (See  two  examples 

in  this  Mufeum,  Nos.  4579  and  7I39-) 

Engraving  of  combat  of  gladiators.  Bartfch,  vol.  xiii.  page 
202.  (See  impreflion  in  the  print-room  of  the  Britifti  Mufeum.) 

7559- 

iATTEO  CIVITALE.  Marble  ftatue  of  the  Virgin 

kneeling  in  prayer,  fmall  life  fize.  Proportionate 
height  of  the  figure,  if  {landing  ereft,  4  feet  6  inches. 
(Gigli-Campana  Collection.) 

Fhe  breadth  and  fimplicity  feen  in  this  exquifitely  beautiful  work 
are  lpecial  charaderiftics  of  Civitale’s  ftyle  ;  to  have  carried  thefe  qua¬ 
lities  further  in  this  inftance,  would  have  entailed  vacancy  and  poverty; 
as  it  is,  the  abfence  of  all  artifice  or  fuperfluous  detail  is  fingularly 
in  harmony  with  the  pure  and  candid  expreflion  of  the  entire  figure. 
The  beautiful  and  holy  countenance  is  a  triumph  of  art,  whilft  the 

*a  <-  *Egl1  S'  in.te.fe  deSr  ignu<h  piu  modernamente  che  fatto  non  avevano  gli  altri 
nnmo &  m"  5  j  1(^rticb  molti  uomini  per  vedere  la  notomia  la  lotto;  c  ft 
P  o  a  moftrai e  ll  modo  di  cercare  1  mufcoli.'— Vasari,  Life ,  vol.  v.  page  98. 
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tafte  and  variety,  yet  auftere  fimplicity,  of  the  drapery  and  general  defign 
of  the  figure,  remind  us  of  the  greateft  efforts  in  defign  of  our  own 
Flaxman.  Judging  from  the  largenefs  of  manner  and  abfence  of  high 
tinifhing  in  the  marble,  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  this  ftatue  was  origi¬ 
nally  placed  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  eye  of  the  fpedbator ;  it 
I  vvas  probably  a  part  of  a  group  of  the  Annunciation. 

This  ftatue  is  ftated  (it  is  not  known  on  what  authority)  to  have 
j  belonged,  in  the  16th  century,  to  the  celebrated  author  of  the  repofo , 
Don  Raftaelle  Borghini. 

7569- 

ATTEO  CIVITALE.  Marble  tabernacolo  or  hexa¬ 
gonal  fhrine,  for  the  confervation  of  the  facred  wafer. 
^  Height  4  feet  2  inches,  diameter  1 5  inches.  (Gigli- 
Campana  Colle&ion.) 

This  ftru&ure  is  a  fpecies  of  hexagonal  turret  or  lantern,  fup- 
ported  on  a  richly-carved  pedeftal  and  furmounted  by  a  dome-fhaped 
roof  or  cover ;  the  various  mouldings  and  fpaces  are  enriched  with 
acanthus  foliage  and  other  decorative  motives.  On  a  flat  band  or 
fofcia ,  which  forms  the  loweft  member  of  the  pedeftal,  is  the  fignature, 
^  large  well-formed  charafters,  “  Opus  Matthaei  Civital  ”  It  would 
be  fomewhat  difficult  to  account  for  the  placing  of  this  confpicuous  fig- 
nature  upon  a  work  of  fuch  minor  importance  as  the  prefent,  were  it 
not  from  the  fa£t  that  the  tabernacolo  doubtlefs  originally  formed  a 
portion  of  a  larger  work,  viz.  of  an  altar-piece  or  reredos.  The  exa& 
pofition  of  tabernacles  of  this  peculiar  type  may  ftill  be  feen  in  the  high 
^tar  of  the  Duomo  of  Fiefole,  where,  in  the  beautiful  marble  altar-piece 
by  Andrea  Ferrucci,  a  precifely  fimilar  one  is  placed  in  the  centre 
diviflon,  recefled  in  a  niche ;  a  fimilar  fpecimen  may  alfo  be  feen  in 
the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  the  S.  S.  Annunziata  in  Florence.  The 
®gnature  in  the  prefent  inftance  was  thus  evidently  intended  to  refer  to 
the  entire  altar,  doubtlefs  an  important  compofition. 


5899- 

"ATTEO  CIVITALE,  (afcribed  to.)  Marble  frieze 
*  from  a  tomb.  Length  3  feet  6  inches,  height  1  foot 
2|  inches. 

This  fragment  is  divided  into  three  equal  fpaces,  by  elaborately 
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wrought  candelabra  ;  in  the  centre  divifion  is  a  life-fized  medallion 
head  of  a  man  apparently  of  about  fixty  years  old,  wearing  a  maflive 
gold  chain  round  his  neck.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exceed  the  deli¬ 
cate  and  beautiful  manipulation  of  this  relievo,  which  is  evidently  a 
highly-finifhed  and  faithful  portrait.  The  fide  panels  are  each  filled  in 
with  a  beautiful  device  or  imprefa  of  clafped  hands  ifluing  from  clouds, 
grouped  with  a  palm  and  an  olive  branch  intertwined  with  a  label-fcroll, 
alike  defigned  and  executed  with  rare  perfe&ion. 

I  his  admirable  work  was  purchafed  of  a  Florentine  fculptor,  who 
obtained  it  in  Lucca,  where  it  was  faid  to  be  a  portion  of  a  deftroyed 
tomb  by  Matteo  Civitale,  formerly  in  the  cathedral.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  is  really  from  the  hand  of  the  mafter  to  whom  it  is 
afcribed.  ( See  Engraving .) 


7601. 

AT  TEO  CIVITALE,  (afcribed  to.)  Statuette,  in 
marble  ;  fecond  half  of  the  15th  century.  Height  1 
foot  7  inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Collection.) 

St.  John  the  Baptift  Handing,  holding  a  label-fcroll  in  his  right 
hand. 


Notice  of  Civitale. 

F  Matteo  Civitale  of  Lucca,  (born  1435,  died  1501,)  very  little 
is  known,  except  that  his  works  now  extant  in  that  city  ffiow 
that  he  was  equal  to  the  greateft  of  the  fcholars  of  Donatello- 
I  hat  his  ftyle  was  ftrongly  influenced  by  that  great  mafter  there  can 
be  little  doubt ;  but  it  is  alfo  marked  by  a  diftincftive  originality) 
or  rather  individuality,  of  the  higheft  order.  An  exquifite  fimplicity 
and  luavity  of  ftyle,  feemingly  the  index  of  a  pure  and  tranquil  mind) 
diftinguifti  all  his  produ&ions ;  qualities  very  obvious  in  the  beautiful 
works  in  the  prefent  colle&ion. 


Principal  works  of  Civitale  now  extant  in  Italy. 

UCCA.  Tomb  of  Pietro  de  Noceto  in  the  Duomo.  ( 1472-) 

- -  Marble  altar  of  San  Regolo.  (1484.) 

-  Statues  of  St.  Sebaftian  and  San  Regolo. 

Genoa.  Statues  in  the  cathedral. 

Florence.  Marble  relievo  of  Faith.  Corridor  of  modern  fculp' 
ture  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizj. 


5899-  Matteo  Civitale.  Friexe  from  a  Tomb ,  Relievo  in  Marble. 


Introductory  Notice. 

JCA  DELLA  ROBBIA,  (born  in  Florence  about 
1400,  died  1481,)  commenced  as  a  goldfmith,  and,  as  was 
ufual  with  all  the  more  gifted  members  of  that  pro- 
feflion,  gradually  abandoned  his  minuter  labours  in  the 
precious  metals  for  the  wider  field  of  fculpture  in 
bronze  and  marble.  It  is  clear,  from  the  important  commiflions  he 
obtained,  that  he  was  confidered  in  his  own  day  an  artift  of  the  higheft 
Handing ;  and,  judging  from  his  works  in  fculpture  which  remain  to 
us,  he  was  equal  even  to  the  greateft  of  his  contemporaries.  His  won¬ 
derful  frieze  of  the  finging-boys,  executed  for  the  cantoria  of  the 
Duomo,  may  indeed,  though  a  very  different  work,  be  fairly  com- 
pared  in  importance  with  the  bronze  gates  of  Ghiberti.  Moreover, 
Pofterity  has  unanimoufly  reverfed  Vafari’s  verdift  on  this  inimitable 
work,  in  refpeft  to  its  excellence  as  compared  with  the  fimilar  frieze 
by  Donatello ;  beautiful,  indeed,  as  is  the  latter  monument,  it  is  defti- 
tute  of  that  charm  of  life-like  expreflion,  truthful  rendering  of  Nature, 
and  general  elevation  of  conception,  which  in  Luca  s  frieze  appeal  to 
the  hearts  and  underftandings  of  every  beholder. 

Luca,  however,  is  lefs  known  from  thefe,  his  earlier  works,  t  an 
from  his  labours  in  a  different  and  peculiar  direction.  He  was  un 
doubtedly  the  original  founder  or  inventor  of  what  may,  in  a  certain 
fenfe,  be  termed  a  new  art — that  of  enamelled  fculpture ,  in  other  wor  , 
firft  put  into  pra£tice  the  method  of  applying  a  vitrifie 
gkze,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Majolica  ware,  to  works  in  relief  on  a  large 
fc*le.  This  mode  of  art  he  greatly  developed  in  his  own  lifetime,  an 
left  as  a  fpecialty  to  his  defcendants,  who,  for  nearly  a  century,  carrie 
°n  the  fabrication  on  an  extenfive  fcale.  Although  this  art  was 
exclufively  confined  to  the  Della  Robbia  family,  as  has  been  gen  y 
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luppofed,  it  is  probable  that  the  long  practice  and  accumulated  experience 
of  its  different  members,  in  enabling  them  to  overcome  with  certainty 
and  economy  the  great  technical  difficulties  it  involved,  alfo  gave  them 
the  power  to  keep  down  all  ferious  rivalry,  fo  that  fubftantially  nearly  all 
the  works  now  extant,  many  hundreds  in  number,  may  be  taken  to  be  the 
production  of  one  or  other  of  this  family  of  artifts.  The  firft  intention  of 
Luca  was,  obvioufiy,  to  give  an  appearance  of  polifhed  marble  to  his  works 
in  terra-cotta  ;  and  as  fuch  productions  admitted  of  eafy  multiplication, 
by  allowing  him  to  make  ufe  of  many  affiftants,  and  above  all,  could  be 
produced  at  far  lefs  coft  than  works  painfully  elaborated  with  the  chifel 
and  the  drill,  the  art  foon  aflumed,  probably  even  in  his  hands,  more  or 
lefs  of  the  character  of  a  manufacture;  unqueftionably,  therefore,  Luca 
muff  be  confidered  as  the  head  of  a  botega  or  commercial  eftablifhment. 
His  principal  affiftant  was  his  nephew  Andrea,  himfelf  a  great  artift 
(born  1437,  died  1528).  It  is  reafonable  to  prefume  that,  during 
Luca  s  lifetime,  he  and  Andrea  may  have  executed  many  works  in 
common  ;  but  it  is  to  the  latter,  whofe  long  life  was  unceafingly  occu¬ 
pied,  that  the  great  majority  of  fpecimens  of  u  Della  Robbia  ware”  is 
due.  The  works  which  may  be  referred,  with  certainty,  to  Luca  him¬ 
felf,  with  the  exception  of  the  well-known  monuments  in  Florence,  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  rare.  Andrea’s  fons,  Giovanni,  Girolamo,  and  Luca 
continued  the  fabrication  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century:  and 
with  Girolamo,  who,  invited  by  Francis  the  Firft,  carried  the  art  to 
b  ranee,  and  executed  many  works  for  that  monarch  at  the  Chateau  de 
Madrid  and  elfewhere,  the  fabrication  came  to  an  end  :  perhaps,  in 
Italy,  rather  from  the  caprice  of  fafhion,  which  had  become  wearied 
with  this  method  of  fculpture,  than  from  any  inability  of  the  numerous 
artifts  of  Florence  to  carry  on  the  art. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting 
fome  erroneous  ideas  refpeCting  Luca’s  invention ,  as  it  is  always  ftyled, 
which  have  been  repeated  by  writers  on  art,  from  Vafari  downwards. 
It  has  always  been  aflumed  that  Luca  was  the  difeoverer  of  the  peculiar 
enamel  glaze  which  he  applied  to  his  works :  without,  however,  de¬ 
tracting  from  his  merits  as  a  ceramift,  which  were  of  the  higheft  order, 
it  is  neceflary  to  deprive  him  of  this  honour.  Luca’s  earlieft  works,  in 
this  vehicle,  were  executed  probably  not  long  before  1440;  whereas 
the  enamel  glaze,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  difeovered,  is  eflentially  the 
fame  as  that  which  was  long  before  employed,  with  infinite  modifi¬ 
cations  of  compofition  and  methods  of  application,  on  the  ancient 
Hifpano-Morefco  pottery  and  the  Majolica  wares  ;  fince  that  time  in  the 
faiences  of  Nevers  and  Delft,  and  upon  almoft  every  variety  of  common 
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earthenwares.  The  ftanniferous  enamel  (which  is  its  eftablifhed  fcien- 
tific  name)  was  in  fact  known  and  currently  applied  to  pottery,  and, 
in  all  probability  alfo,  to  religious  images  and  bas-reliefs  on  a  fmall 
fcale,  many  centuries  before  Luca’s  time,  efpecially  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
This  enamel  was  indeed,  doubtlefs,  an  invention  of  the  early  Arabs,  or 
Moors  of  the  age  of  the  Caliphs.  What  Luca  did  really  effect,  how¬ 
ever,  as  every  practical  potter  will  difcover,  who  endeavours  to  repro¬ 
duce  his  works,  and  above  all  to  rival  the  technical  qualities  of  his 
wares,  was  no  ordinary  achievement ;  his  fuccefs  indeed  was  very  afton- 
ifhing.  Luca’s  real  difcovery,  if  fuch  it  can  be  called,  was  the  having 
fucceeded  in  applying  the  enamel  covering,  which  was  perfectly  well- 
known  in  his  own  days  to  the  potters  of  Urbino,  Caftel  Durante  or 
Faenza,  to  the  great  furfaces  of  maffive  terra-cotta  fculptures.  I  his, 
however,  involved  an  infinity  of  conflicting  technical  difficulties,  impof- 
fible  to  be  here  defcribed  in  detail ;  and  to  have  reconciled  and  overcome 
them  fo  perfectly  as  Luca  fpeedily  did,  will  ever  remain  a  marvel  of  in- 
duftrial  (kill.  In  the  firft  place,  the  firing  of  large  mafies  of  terra-cotta, 
produced  in  the  manner  required  by  his  fculptures,  was  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty,  requiring  the  minuteft  precautions  and  great  technical 
habit;  an  infinity  of  apparently  inexplicable  difafters  would  have  de¬ 
feated  the  attempts  of  the  ignorant  or  inexperienced  beginner  ;  unequal 
contraction  and  expanfion,  the  twilling,  warping,  and  breaking  of  the 
ware  in  the  furnace,  entailing  great  lofs,  or  the  impoffibility  of  making 
one  part  of  the  work  when  finifhed  fit  on  to  another,  are  fome  of  thefe 
dangers ;  whilft  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  various  glazes  to  furfaces 
°f  fuch  unufual  fize,  the  rendering  them  coherent  when  fired,  their  ex¬ 
emption  from  cracks,  bubbles,  unfightly  patches,  and  a  hoft  of  other  acci¬ 
dents,  are  other  not  lefs  important  confiderations.  When  it  is  faid,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  brilliancy  of  tint,  admirable  texture  and  quality,  and  firigular 
durability  of  the  enamel  glazes,  on  the  earlier  and  finer  fpecimens  of 
®ella  Robbia  ware,  are  as  yet  unapproachable  by  modern  potters,  it 
will  be  feen  that  a  fufficiently  high  tribute  is  paid  to  the  real  and  un¬ 
doubted  practical  talent  of  this  great  artift. 

The  enamelled  Della  Robbia  fculptures,  notwithftanding  Vafari  s 
aftertion  that  they  were  exported  to  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  Europe  in 
general,  feem,  in  the  former  country  at  all  events,  to  have  been  main  y 
confined  to  the  Florentine  territory,  fince  they  are  now  as  rare  in  other 
diftri£ts  as  they  are  abundant  in  the  churches  and  convents  of  u  cany. 
The  exifting  fpecimens  may  in  general  terms  be  characterized  as  of  two 
kinds  :• — firft^  thofe  which  may  truly  be  deemed  works  of  high  art,  *n 
°f  which,  as  a  general  rule,  no  repetitions  exift.  Thefe  were,  ou  t  e  s, 
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direCHy  commiffioned  from  the  artifts,  and  are  very  frequently  diftin- 
guiffied  by  the  heraldic  bearings  of  the  individuals  for  whom  they  were 
executed.  Such  works  are  nearly  always  of  better  defign  and  more 
highly-finifhed  execution  than  thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs,  namely,  the 
regular  commercial  produCh  of  the  botega  or  manufactory,  executed 
for  cafual  fale.  Of  this  latter  kind  are  the  great  majority  of  the 
fmaller  works,  fuch  as  the  numerous  relievos  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  fome  of  the  minor  altar-pieces,  circular  medallions,  &c.  Thefe 
were  intended  as  objects  of  private  or  domeftic  devotion,  being  let  into 
the  walls  of  the  veftibules  and  corridors  of  houfes,  or  erected  in  road- 
fide  oratories,  at  the  corners  of  ftreets  and  public  places  of  towns 
and  villages,  as  votive  offerings  to  village  churches,  chantry  chapels, 
&c.  Laftly,  a  clafs  of  works  remains  to  be  noticed,  which,  though 
neceffarily  made  to  order,  partakes  entirely  of  the  induftrial  character ; 
thefe  were  the  fmall  relievos  of  armorial  bearings  and  badges,  mural  in- 
fcriptions,  &c.  recording  the  terms  of  office  of  various  functionaries,  of 
which  fuch  a  vaft  number  may  be  {till  feen  in  the  town-halls,  hofpitals, 
&c.  of  the  Tufcan  cities  (fee  feveral  fpecimens  in  this  Collection). 

It  is  impoffible  in  every  cafe  to  identify  the  productions  of  the  re- 
fpeCtive  members  of  the  family.  The  minor  works  of  Luca,  for 
inftance,  were  doubtlefs  repeated,  remodelled,  and  varied  in  detail,  long 
after  his  death,  by  his  defeendants.  It  is  highly  probable  that  for  a  long 
feries  of  years  Luca  and  his  nephew  Andrea  worked,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  in  common  ;  the  refult  being  an  entire  clafs  of  works  generally 
of  a  high  order,  but  which,  neverthelefs,  by  difplaying  a  mingling  of 
the  characteriftic  peculiarities  of  both  mafters,  tend  to  confufe  our  im- 
preffion  of  the  diftinCtive  manner  of  each.  The  original  productions 
of  Andrea  are,  however,  from  his  long  and  unceafingly  aCtive  life,  by 
far  the  moft  numerous,  and  the  ftudy  of  his  works  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  will  enable  the  careful  obferver  to  identify  his  original  produc¬ 
tions  elfe where.  Finally,  the  ruder  execution  and  debafed  defign  of  the 
works  of  Andrea’s  fon  Giovanni,  and  the  other  later  members  of  the 
family,  render  them  eafily  recognizable.*  It  feems,  moreover,  all  but 


*  Generally  fpeaking,  the  ufe  of  two  enamel  colours  only,  viz.  blue  and  white* 
was  the  earlieft  mode  $  but  the  introdu&ion  of  other  tints  in  acceflories  and  details,  at 
firil  very  fparingly  applied,  very  foon  followed,  and  afterwards  (by  Luca  himfelf)  3 
full  fyftem  of  chromatic  decoration  was  introduced.  The  fpecimens  in  which  p°r' 
tions,elpecially  the  heads,  hands,  &c.  are  left  free  from  the  glaze,  are  ufually,  but  not 
exclufively,  of  the  later  period  of  the  fchool.  This  method  arofe  from  the  limited 
number  of  the  enamel  pigments  not  admitting  of  fuch  crude  and  vivid  colours  as  were 
defired  in  the  period  of  the  decline  of  the  art.  Flelh-tints  and  red,  for  inftance,  being 
unattainable  in  vitrified  enamels,  the  portions  requiring  thefe  colours  were  therefor* 
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certain  that  the  Della  Robbia,  efpecially  in  the  later  period  of  their 
career,  availed  themfelves  of  the  artiftic  labours  of  other  fculptors, 
whofe  original  models  they  reproduced  in  their  own  peculiar  vehicle. 
As  an  inftance  of  this  the  writer  may  fpecify  an  altar-piece  (the  property 
of  a  convent  of  nuns  in  Florence,  and  at  prefent  offered  for  lale), 
which,  although  clearly  a  work  of  the  decline  of  the  art,  is  a  pajiiccio , 
or  partial  reproduction  of  the  celebrated  marble  altar-piece  of  Antonio 
RofTellino,  in  the  church  of  Monte  Oliveto  at  Naples.  This  additional 
element  of  uncertainty,  therefore,  fhould  be  duly  taken  into  account,  in 
attempting  to  refer  definitely  the  monuments  of  this  art  to  their  indivi¬ 
dual  authors. 

The  following  are  fome  of  the  principal  and  moft  eafily  acceflible 
works  of  the  Della  Robbia  family  now  extant  in  Italy.* 

Works  of  Luca  in  Bronze  and  Marble. 

1.  Florence.  Marble  relievos,  reprefenting  the  arts  and  fciences, 

let  into  the  walls  of  the  campanile  of  the  Duomo. 

2.  - Bronze  doors  of  the  facrifty  of  the  Duomo,  exe¬ 

cuted  1445-1461,  in  conjunction  with  Michelozzo  and  Mafo 

de  Bartolommeo,  called  Mafaccio. 

3.  - Relievo  of  the  finging-boys  executed  for  the  can - 

toria  of  the  Duomo,  now  in  the  corridor  of  modern  fculpture 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Uffizj ;  alfo  in  the  fame  place,  two  relievos 
in  marble,  the  deliverance  of  St.  Peter  and  his  crucifixion. 

4.- - Tomb  of  Benozzo  Federighi,  in  the  church  o 

Bellofguardo.  ( 

5-  Rimini.  In  the  church  of  San  Francifco,  marble  bas-reliefs, 
reprefenting  allegorical  figures  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  &c.t 


left  unglazed,  and  were  afterwards  painted  in  diftemper  of  the  defiled  tints.  ^ 

°ut  portions  of  the  work  in  gold  was  a  pra&ice  in  ule  from  the  hrft,  ry 

the  Della  Robbia  wares.  ,  .  ^  j  j\  *u  he  found  in 

*  A  more  detailed  lift  (but  which  might  be  ftill  greatly  extende  ) 

the  ufeful  little  work  by  M.  Barbet  de  Jouy,  “  Les  Della  Robbia, ,  &c.  V,  55 
t  The  fa a  of  Luca’s  having  worked  for  Sigifmund  ^duifo  Malatel [ta^at 
Rimini,  refts  on  Vafari’s  foie  authority.  The  recent  editors  Vafari  (hut 

ti°n,  bafing  their  opinion  on  the  evident  miftakes  in  the  da  es  g  Luca’s 

apparently  not  having  themfelves  vifited  Rimini),  feem  to  diferedit  the  ^ 

having  ever  worked  ft  San  Francefco  ;  in  this  view  they  feem 

lowed  by  M.  Barbet  de  Jouy  (p.  27).  Defirous  of  inveftigatmg  the  queflh^  ^  ^ 
iejf,  the  writer,  during  a  journey  in  the  iEmilian  diftri&s,  in  nuattro_Cento  fculp- 
v*fited  Rimini,  and  carefully  infpe&ed  the  glorious  monumen  :5i:terally  incrufted. 
2lfe  with  which  the  interior  of  the  noble  church  of  San  Francefco  is 
The  works  aferibed  to  Luca,  and  which  on  the  fpot  have  always  been  traaitio  y 
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Works  of  Luca  in  Enamelled  Terra-cotta 

6.  Florence.  Lunettes  over  the  doorways  of  the  facrifty  of  the 
Duomo,  the  Refurre&ion  and  the  Afcenfion,  executed  about 
H^- 


Church  of  San  Miniato,  cupola  of  the  mortuary 


7- 


chapel  of  Cardinal  de  Portogallo. 


Medallions  on  the  exterior  of  the  church  of  Or 


8. 


San  Michele. 

- Lunette  in  the  opera  del  Duomo,  Padre  eterno 


9* 


with  angels.  This  latter  work,  one  of  the  Or  San  Michele 
medallions,  and  portions  of  the  Bellofguardo  tomb,  are  paint¬ 
ings  in  enamel  colours  on  flat  furfaces  of  terra-cotta. 

Various  Works  of  Luca,  Andrea,  and  other  Members 
of  the  Family. 

10.  Florence.  Various  works  in  the  loggia  di  San  Paolo,  loggia 

and  cloifters  of  the  Hofpital  degl’  Innocenti,  facrifty  of  Sta. 
Maria  Novella,  and  many  fpecimens  in  the  cortile  of  the 
Academia  delle  belle  Arti.  The  above  are  chiefly  by  Andrea. 
Many  other  examples  exift  in  the  various  churches  and  con¬ 
vents  of  Florence. 

11.  Arezzo.  Large  altar-pieces  in  the  Duomo,  and  other  works, 

chiefly  by  Andrea. 

12.  Pistoia.  brieze  of  the  Hofpital  by  Andrea,  his  fons,  and  aflift- 

ants  (1525).  (See  cafts  at  the  Cryftal  Palace.) 

13*  Various  works,  chiefly  by  Andrea  and  his  fons,  are  extant,/// 
fit u y  at  Fiefole,  Prato,  Piftoia,  Arezzo,  Pifa,  Siena,  Volterra, 
San  Giovanni,  Santa  Fiora,  Foiano  in  Valdichiana,  San 
Luchefe  near  Poggibonfi,  Lari  near  Pifa,  Radicofani,  Citta  di 
Caftello,  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  (convent  of  Sta.  Chiara), 
Monaftery  of  La  Vernia,  Anghiari,  Urbino,  and  many  other 
places. 

14.  Rome.  Small  relievo  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  a  beautiful 
miniature  work,  afcribed  to  Luca. 


diftinguifhed  as  his,  confift  of  allegorical  figures  of  life-fize  within  receded  panels  5  they 
are  in  low  relief,  and  are  inimitably  beautitul.  For  pure  and  earned  fentiment,  exquifite 
truth  to  Nature,  and  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  ideal  religious  treatment,  they  deferve 
to  rank  with  the  nobleft  treafures  of  Italian  art,  and,  in  the  writer’s  opinion, 
gwe  a  far  higher  idea  of  Luca’s  genius  than  can  be  gathered  from  his  works  in 
enamelled  terra-cotta ;  they  bear,  however,  the  peculiar  ltamp  of  his  dyle  or  manner, 
as  dilplayed  in  the  cantoria ,  relievi ,  &c. 
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15.  Paris.  Mufeum  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Hotel  de  Cluny. 

16.  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  Altar-piece  in  the  Stadel  Mu¬ 

feum,  by  Andrea  della  Robbia  (erroneoufly  afcribed  to  Maeflro 
Giorgio  da  Gubbio). 


Works  attributed  to  Luca  della  Robbia. 

7609. 

UCA  DELLA  ROBBIA.  Sketch,  in  clay  or  ftucco, 
for  a  portion  of  the  relievo,  executed  in  marble  for  the 
front  of  the  cant  or  ia,  or  organ-gallery,  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  at  Florence.  Height  1  foot  9^  inches,  foidth  1  foot  9^ 
inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Colledlion.) 

The  magnificent  work,  for  part  of  which  the  above  fketch  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  a  preliminary  model,  is  believed  to  have  been  exe¬ 
cuted  prior  to  the  year  1438.  Vafari  ftates,  that,  by  the  influence  of 
Mefler  Vieri  de  Medici,  who  was  a  fpecial  patron  of  Luca,  the  operai 
or  commiflioners  of  works  of  the  cathedral  commiflioned  him  to  make 
a  marble  cantoria  or  organ-gallery,  to  be  placed  over  the  door  of  the 
facrifty ;  a  fimilar  gallery  to  correfpond  with  it  on  the  oppofite  fide 
°f  the  church  being,  probably  fomewhere  about  the  fame  time,  ordered 
°f  Donatello.  Both  thefe  galleries  were  duly  executed,  and  apparently 
ere&ed  in  their  deftined  pofitions.  For  fome  reafon  or  other,  how- 
ever,  they  have  been  long  fince  removed  from  the  church  j  and  the 
Sculptured  friezes,  which  formed  the  great  features  of  both,  after  having 
been  flored  away  for  a  great  number  of  years  in  the  premifes  of  the 
office  of  works  of  the  cathedral,  were  finally  depofited  in  the  corridor 
°f  modern  fculpture  in  the  gallery  of  the  Uffizj,  of  which  they  now 
form  the  principal  ornament.  Luca’s  work  is  in  ten  panels  or  com 
Partments,  which  join  together  and  form  a  continuous  frieze ;  t  e 
figures  are  about  three-fourths  the  fize  of  life,  and  reprefent  a  choir  o 
finging-boys  and  young  men  with  trumpets,  whilft  a  band  of  young 
children  are  gaily  dancing  Donatello’s  frieze  reprefents  a  continuous 
hand  of  dancing  children. 

The  portion  reprefented  in  the  prefent  fketch,  known  as  1  Juona 
tor’1  delle  trombe or  trumpeters,  is  from  the  centre  of  the  compo  1 
tion>  and  confifts  of  a  group  of  children  dancing  to  the  found  of  clarions, 
which  are  played  by  three  young  men  on  the  left  of  the  compofition, 
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whilft  three  other  youths,  without  inftruments,  ftand  in  the  background 
on  the  oppofite  fide.  The  fketch  is  about  a  third  of  the  dimenfions  of 
the  marble  ;  it  is  executed  in  a  fpecies  of  ftucco,  or  rather  unbaked 
clay  mixed  with  fize  and  the  cuttings  or  flock  of  cloth,  a  material  com¬ 
monly  in  ufe  with  the  Florentine  fculptors  of  Luca’s  time.  Whilft 
agreeing  in  all  its  main  features  with  the  marble,  a  number  of  minor 
differences  and  divergences  of  detail  are  perceptible,  tending  to  denote 
that  it  was  executed  prior  to  the  marble  itfelf ;  the  right  leg  of  the 
foremoft  trumpeter  is  in  an  entirely  different  pofe,  whilft  the  heads  of 
all  the  three  are  in  quite  different  pofitions ;  on  the  right  alfo  the 
head  of  one  of  the  background  figures  is  omitted  in  the  fketch.  The 
execution  of  the  model,  in  every  part,  difplays  the  dexterous  and  intel¬ 
ligent  touch  of  the  mafter. 

This  fketch  was  obtained  by  Signor  Gigli  at  the  fale  of  the  Rinuc- 
cini  gallery  in  Florence. 


7610. 

UCA  DELLA  ROBBIA,  (afcribed  to.)  A  monk, 
writing  at  a  defk  or  leftern.  Relievo,  in  terra-cotta 
(unglazed).  Height  1  foot  5I  inches,  width  1  foot 
1^  inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Colledlion.) 

This  relievo  reprefents  an  ecclefiaftical  fcribe  copying  a  book  or 
manufcript  from  another  book,  which  is  placed  on  a  triangular  letftern, 
fupported  on  a  column  placed  on  the  defk  before  him.  The  great  re- 
femblance  of  this  life-like  and  beautiful  figure  to  thofe  of  the  feated 
faints  and  do&ors  of  the  church  in  the  bronze  doors  of  the  facrifty  °‘ 
the  Duomo  renders  it  very  probable  that  it  is  a£tually  from  the  hand 
of  Luca.  The  work  has  been  originally  carefully  finifhed,  or  wrought 
over,  in  every  part  with  the  tool  after  it  was  fired ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  this  method  of  finifhing  was  reforted  to  even  in  all  the 
more  important  wrorks  in  terra-cotta  of  both  Luca  and  Andrea  to  which 
the  enamel  glaze  was  ultimately  applied. 

6740. 

UCA  DELLA  ROBBIA.  Circular  medallion,  re- 
lievo.  A c< ftemma  ”  or  coat  of  arms,  with  various  mottoes 
and  devices,  furrounded  by  a  maffive  frame  or  border 
of  fruit  and  foliage.  Diameter  1 1  feet. 
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This  medallion  was  originally  let  into  the  exterior  face  of  a  wall, 
at  a  confiderable  height  from  the  ground  ;  and,  although  it  has  been 
expofed  to  the  aftion  of  the  atmofphere,  probably  for  upwards  of  400 
years,  it  is  almoft  as  perfeft  as  when  it  firft  left  the  ovens  of  the  great 

Florentine  ceramic  fculptor.  . 

The  edifice  from  which  it  was  taken,  only  a  few  years  ago,  is  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Florence,  and  was  latterly  known  as  the 
Villa  Pantiatici-Ximenes.  A  comparifon  of  this  medallion  with  thofe 
now  in  fitu  on  the  exterior  of  the  church  of  Or  San  Michele  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  and  which  are  undoubtedly  by  Luca  himfelf,  leaves  no  queftion 
that  this  is  alfo  his  work.  The  {harp  and  decifive  execution,  the  fine 
quality  and  brilliant  colours  of  the  enamel  glazes,  which  efpecially  dif- 
tinguifti  all  the  earlier  works  of  this  nature,  are  feen  here  in  their 
greateft  perfe&ion.  The  border  or  garland  of  natural  foliage  and 
fruit,  a  ftyle  of  decoration  fo  peculiarly  Florentine,  and  which  was 
probably  firft  brought  into  vogue  by  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  is  in  this  fpe- 
cimen  of  great  beauty.  The  rich  clufters  of  mingled  leaves  and  fruit 
are  grouped  together  with  exquifite  tafte,  whilft  the  fpirit  and  beauty 
of  the  modelling,  the  truth  to  Nature,  and  the  variety  of  the  tints  of 
the  enamel  colours,  which  imitate  the  exa£t  tone  of  the  green  eaves 
and  the  rich  fruit  of  each  fhrub,  are,  confidering  the  difficult  nature  of 
the  procefs  and  the  limited  fcale  of  pigments  at  the  difpofal  of  the  artift, 
truly  furprifing,  and  fully  juftify  the  fimple  yet  emphatic  eulogium  of 
Vafari,  exprefled  in  reference  to  the  fimilar  borders  at  Or  San  Michele, 
u  that  they  appeared  to  be  rather  natural  fruit  and  leaves  than  imita 

tions  in  enamelled  terra-cotta.”  *  , 

The  arms  and  emblems,  which  fill  the  circle,  are  toe  °  * 
celebrated  and  unfortunate  King  Rene  of  Anjou  ;  and  it  is  very  1  e  y 
that  the  work  was  executed  fometime  before  or  about  the  year  *453> 
in  honour  of  Rene,  either  by  the  city  of  Florence  or  fo™e  °ne.° 
his  Florentine  partifans.  In  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  a  ie  w 
elaborate  blazon, t  the  creft  over  a  royal  helmet,  a  fleur-de-lys,  or, 
flanked  by  two  dragons’  wings,  gules  and  argent,  with  a  mant 


.  *  ;*  Che  tra  intorno  un  feftone  de  fnitti  e  fogUe  de  vane  forte,  tante  ben  fatte,  che 
paioni  naturali,  e  non  di  terra  cotta  dipinta.” — Life ,  p.  67.  „ 

t  Shield  of  five  quarters,  being — firft,  barry  of  eight,  of  Anjou,  Sicily. 

I?7-  Second,  azure!  feme  of  fleur-de-lys,  or  with  a  label>  Fourth, 

Third,  argent,  a  crols  potence  between  four  of  the  fame,  .  ^  ^ure,  feme 

azfure>  feme  of  fleur-de-lys,  or,  within  a  border,  gules.  f°r  in-lorfed  tee’th  and 
°f  crofs-crofflets  filched  at  the  foot,  two  bars  (or  barbels), or>  ,I“°"  > 
argent,  for  Bar.  Shield  of  pretence,  or,  four  pales,  gules,  o  ^  D 


eyes, 
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ermine ;  beneath  the  fhield  is  a  golden  crefcent  with  a  collar  or  label, 
infcribed  “  Los  en  croiflant,”  (Honour  increafing,) — this  motto,  in  the 
Provencal  language,  and  the  fymbol  which  accompanies  it,  are  the  infignia 
of  the  Order  of  the  Crefcent,  founded  or  reftored  by  Rene  about  the  year 
1448.  On  each  fide  of  the  fhield  is  a  brazier  or  chafing-difh  vomiting 
forth  flames,  whilft  linked  in  the  handles  of  thefe  braziers,  fufpended 
betwixt  them  and  forming  a  feftoon  beneath  the  fhield,  is  a  large  label 
fcroll,  bearing  the  motto,  “  Dardant  defir. ”  Finally,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  held  above  the  creft  are  the  initials  u  I.  R.”  in  ornamental  cha¬ 
racters,  in  relief,  indicating  the  names  u  Ifabelle”  and  u  Rene.”  The 
tmprefa  or  device  of  the  two  flaming  braziers,  with  its  accompanying 
motto,  was  adopted  by  Rene  on  his  marriage  with  his  firft  wife,  Ifabelle 
de  Lorraine.* 

Rene  was  an  old  ally  of  the  Florentine  Republic,  and  in  the  year 
I453'  at  their  folicitation,  took  arms  along  with  them  and  Francefco 
Sforza  againft  the  King  of  Aragon  and  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and 
made  a  campaign  in  Italy.  4*  To  this  period,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
the  prefent  relievo  muft  be  referred \  further  inveftigation  will  probably 
’  reveal  more  definite  fads  in  illuftration  of  its  origin  :  in  the  mean 
time  it  may  be  confidered  as  certainly  a  work  of  the  hand  of  Luca 
himfelf,  whilft  its  hiftorical  importance,  as  a  record  of  one  of  the  moft 
romantic  and  interefting  characters  of  the  Middle  Ages,  gives  it  an  ad¬ 
ditional  and  peculiar  value.  It  is  one  of  the  largeft  Della  Robbia  ware 
medallions  now  extant. % 


*  Ifabelle  died  28th  February,  1453,  and  foon  after  her  death  Rene,  who  was 
tenderly  attached  to  her,  abandoned  the  device  of  the  flaming  braziers,  and  adopted 
that  of  a  Furkilh  bow  unftrung,  with  the  motto,  “  Arco  per  lentare  piaga  non  fana 
a  fail  which  denotes  the  date  of  this  relievo  to  be  not  later  than  1453. 

f  From  the  “  Legende  des  Flamandes"  it  appears  that  Rene,  after  leaving  the 
camp  of  Sforza,  in  1453,  “  fe  retira  a  Florence/'  where,  however,  he  did  not  remain 
long.  See  Villeneuve-Bargemont,  “Hiftoire  de  Rene  d’ Anjou,"  8vo.  Paris,  1825. 

t  Since  the  above  was  written  the  author  has  received  fome  very  interefting  in* 
formation  refpe£fing  this  work  from  Signor  Pafl'erini,  keeper  of  the  Tufcan  archives; 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  villa  at  Fiefole,  from  which  it  was  taken,  was  origi" 
nally  the  property  of  the  celebrated  Pazzi  family,  and  is  even  ftill  known  as  the 
villa  u  Loggia  dei  Pazzi  j"  that,  in  1442,  Rene  of  Anjou  was  entertained  there  on  a 
viiit,  and  that  during  his  fojourn,  a  ion  being  born  to  Mefler  Piero  dei  Pazzi,  Rene 
held  the  child  at  the  baptifmal  font,  and  named  him  Renato,  after  himfelf.  This  child 
afterwards,  on  arriving  at  man’s  eftate,  became  implicated  in  the  famous  Pazzi  confpf 
racy  againft  the  Medici  brothers ;  and,  although  innocent,  was  executed  in  1478*. 
It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  this  viiit  of  Rene's  was  the  original  caufe  of 
the  execution  of  the  medallion.  As  Signor  Paflerini  remarks  however,  it  could  not 
have  been  ere&ed  earlier  than  1448,  in  which  year  the  Order  of  the  Crefcent  was  re¬ 
vived  ;  the  w  riter's  original  fuppofition  as  to  its  exa&  date,  viz.  about  1453  (at  the 
period  of  Rene’s  fecond  vifit  to  Florence),  is,  therefore,  moft  likely  corre&.  Signor 
Paflerini's  moft  obliging  letter  is  as  follows: — 

“  La  Loggia  fu  dei  Pazzi  prima  che  dei  Panciatici,  i  quali  vi  ofpitarono  nel  14J-2 
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438* 

UCA  DELLA  ROBBIA,  (afcribed  to.)  Relievo,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  Length  2  feet,  height  1  foot 
4I  inches.  (Soulages  Collection.) 

This  relievo  has  every  appearance  of  being  from  the  defign,  at  leaft, 
of  the  head  of  the  fchool ;  it  is  apparently  a  portion  of  a  predella . 
The  enamel  glaze,  as  ufual,  is  white  in  the  relievo  parts,  with  a  blue 
background.  (Engraved  in  Du  Sommerard,  vol.  vi.  chap.  xvi.  Plate  II.) 


44H. 

[UCA  DELLA  ROBBIA,  (afcribed  to.)  The  Virgin 
feated  on  the  ground  with  the  infant  Saviour  in  her 
lap ;  bas-relief,  enamelled  in  white  and  blue,  in  its 
ancient  gilt  wooden  frame.  Width  18  inches,  height  14  inches. 

Whether  or  not  actually  produced  under  the  aufpices  of  Luca,  the 
original  model  of  this  relievo  would  appear  to  be  his ;  a  certain  feverity 


Renato  Duca  d’  Anjou,  pretendente  al  trono  di  Napoli.  Anzi,  in  quel  tempo,  eflfendo 
nato  un  figlio  a  Mefler  Piero  dei  Pazzi,  egli  (Renato)  voile  tenerlo  a  batteiiimo,  e  da 
lui  fu  detto  Renato — nome,  peraltro  infelice,  perche  tu  appiccato  nel  1478  in  occa  lone 
della  famofa  congiura,  benche  ne  foffe  innocente.  A  Renato  d  Anjou  appar  lene 
1  arme  che  mi  avete  mandata,  forfe  pofto  dai  Pazzi  per  rammentare  ai  polteri  1  og 
giomo  di  lui  nello  loro  villa.  Ne  fono  prova  le  due  lettere  che  fono  foprail  cimiero 
eoronato  ‘  I.  R.'  cioe  Ifabella  Renato,  che  era  figlia  ed  erede  di  Carlo  1  Audace  D uca 
di  Lorena  e  moglie  di  Renato  d’  Anjou.  L’  arme  non  puo  appartenere  che  a  e 
Renato,  perche  porta  i  titoli  derivatigli  dal  padre  e  dalla  madre.  Di  tie  emmi  1 
compone  la  parte  futeriore,  cioe  delle  fafcie  di  Ungheria ,  del  campo  femnato  di  gtgu 
d  Anjou  e  delle  croci  di  Gerufalemme  Renato  gli  portava  come  pretendente  ai  r 
d>  Ungheria,  Napoli  e  Gerufalemme,  in  virtu  dell’  adozione  del  fuo  avo  Ludovico 
d  Anjou,  fatta  da  Giovanna  I  regina  di  Napoli.  La  parte  infertore  dello  c  u  o  ,aPP 
f'nta  i  titoli  derivati  a  Renato  dtlla  eredita  della  madre,  la  quale  era  Iolanda,  hg  a 
unica  di  Giovanni  re  d’  Aragona  e  d’  un’  altra  Iolanda,  erede  di  Roberto  \  oren 
Padre  (Duca  di  Bari),  e  percib  vi  fono  i  fait  <T  Aragona ,  i  barbt  della  cafa  di  Ban  c 
"uovamento  i  gigli  Angioini.  II  campo  feminato  di  fiamme,  che  falgono  da  due  br 
c'er'  ardenti,  ed  alle  quali  allude  il  motto  ‘  D’ardant  defir ed  anche  le  ah,  fono  imprele 
yf'tate  nei  ftemmi  a  quei  tempi,  e  delle  quali  non  poteva  fare  a  meno  ena  o 
J01*.  che  pretendeva  a  letterato,  e  che  fe  fofle  vifluto  ai  di  noftri,  farebbe  ft 
Paftore  d’ Arcadia. 


Qato  in  dimenticanza,  fu  rifufcitato  da  Renato  appunto  in  quell  anno  U448l- 
„  “  Aggiungero  in  fine,  che  le  ali  compofte  di  rolfo  e  di  oro,  fono  una  'mprefa  tutta 
ptopria  della  cafadi  Aragona,  e  che  mi  confermano  fempre  piu  nel  a  p  » 

emma  debba  appartenere  a  Renato,  perche  egli  folo  di  fua  cafa  mo  e  p 

mfondati)  al  trono  Aragonefe.  „  (Segnato)  Passerini.OrS.ni.” 
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of  defign  and  typical  manner,  different  from  that  of  Andrea,  and  appa¬ 
rently  of  earlier  date,  is  confpicuous  in  this  little  work,  which  is  alfo 
remarkable  from  its  very  low  relief. 

7596- 

UCA  DELLA  ROBBIA,  (afcribed  to.)  Relievo,  in 
enamelled  terra-cotta.  Entire  height  3  feet  1  inch, 
width  1  foot  8f  inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Collection.) 

The  Virgin,  kneeling,  adores  the  infant  Saviour  lying  at  her  feet. 
In  the  upper  part,  the  Almighty,  furrounded  by  cherubim,  fends  down 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  An  alto-relievo  within  a  circular- 
topped  panel  furrounded  by  a  border  or  architrave  of  egg-and-tongue 
moulding ;  the  flab  is  fupported  on  a  triangular  bracket  filled  in  with 
a  cherub  with  expanded  wings. 

This  relievo,  judging  from  the  many  repetitions  extant,  muft  have 
been  a  very  popular  one.  It  is  either  by  Luca,  or  an  early  and  very 
careful  work  of  Andrea.  The  prefent  fpecimen  was  acquired  by  Signor 
Gigli  from  the  convent  of  Sant’  Agata  in  Florence. 

4032. 

UPLICATE  of  the  preceding  piece  without  the  trian¬ 
gular  bracket. 

54°  i- 

UCA  DELLA  ROBBIA,  (afcribed  to.)  Circular 
relievo,  the  Nativity,  furrounded  by  a  wide  border  of 
fruit  and  foliage.  Diameter  3  feet  1 1  inches. 

This  well-known  compofition  was  a  popular  one,  and  many  repeti¬ 
tions  of  it  are  extant.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  original  model 
was  from  the  hand  of  Luca  himfelf,  to  whom  indeed  it  is  attributed  by 
Cicognara ;  and  as  little  that  the  prefent  example  was  executed,  as  a 
current  article  of  manufacture,  probably  many  years  after  his  death. 
The  heads,  hands,  and  other  nude  portions  of  the  figures  are  left  un¬ 
glazed,  /.  e .  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  terra-cotta,  whilft  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  work  is  enamelled  with  the  natural  colours.  The 
unglazed  portions,  it  fhould  be  obferved,  were  originally  brilliantly 
painted  in  diftemper. 


i  $th  and  16th  Centuries . 
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7632~7643- 


UCA  DELLA  ROBBIA.  A  feries  of  twelve  circular 
medallions,  in  enamelled  terra-cotta,  painted  in  chiar  o- 
Jcuro ,  with  imperfonations  of  the  twelve  months.  Di¬ 
ameter  of  each,  I  foot  io|-  inches. 


In  Vafari’s  Life  of  Luca  (ed.  Le  Monnier,  p.  67)  will  be  found  the 
following  paffage : — 

u  Luca  fought  to  invent  a  method  of  painting  figures  and  hiftorical 
reprefentations  on  flat  furfaces  of  terra-cotta,  which,  being  executed  in 
vitrified  enamels,  would  fecure  them  an  endlefs  duration  ;  of  this  he 
made  an  experiment  in  a  medallion,  which  is  above  the  tabernacle  of 
the  four  faints  on  the  exterior  of  Or  San  Michele,  on  the  plane  furface 
of  which  he  delineated  the  inftruments  and  emblems  of  the  builder  s 

arts,  accompanied  with  beautiful  ornaments . 

lor  Meffer  Benozzo  Federighi,  Bifhop  of  Fiefole,  in  the  church  of  San 
Brancazio,  he  alfo  made  a  marble  tomb,  on  which  is  the  recumbent 
effigy  of  the  bifhop  and  three  other  half-length  figures  befides,  and  in 
the  pilafters  of  that  work  he  painted ,  on  the  flat,  certain  feftoons  and 
clufters  of  fruit  and  foliage,  fo  fkilfully  and  naturally,  that,  were  they 
even  painted  in  oil  on  panels  they  could  not  be  more  beautifully  or  for¬ 
cibly  rendered.  This  work  indeed  is  truly  wonderful ;  Luca  having  fo 
admirably  executed  the  lights  and  fhades,  or  modelling  of  the  objects, 
that  it  feems  almoft  incredible  a  work  of  fuch  perfection  could  have 
been  produced  in  vitrified  enamels  :  and  if  to  this  artift  had  been  accorded 
longer  life,  many  other  remarkable  works  would,  doubtlefs,  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  his  hands,  fince  but  a  fhort  time  before  his  death  he  had 
begun  to  paint  figures  and  hiftorical  reprefentations  on  a  level  furface, 
thereof  I  formerly  faw  certain  fpecimens  in  his  houfe,  which  led  me 
t0  believe  that  he  would  have  fucceeded  perfectly,  had  not  death,  which 
almoft  always  carries  off  the  beft,  juft  when  they  are  about  to  confer 
frefh  benefits  on  the  world,  fnatched  him  prematurely  away.” 

Note. — “  One  of  thefe  pictures  may  be  feen  in  a  room  of  the 
Building  belonging  to  the  fuperintendents  of  the  Duomo.  It  is  over  a 
d°or  on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  and  is  a  lunette ,  compofed  of  three 
pieces,  reprefenting  the  Eternal  Father  in  the  centre,  with  an  angel  on 
each  fide  in  an  attitude  of  profound  adoration.” 

We  have  here  a  record  of  the  faCt  of  Luca  having,  fimultaneoufly 
with  his  enamelled  terra-cotta  fculptures,  alfo  praCtifed  painting  in  the 
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fame  vehicle  on  the  flat ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  art  of  Majolica  paint¬ 
ing.  The  monumental  works  before  mentioned  are  now  extant  to  atteft 
the  truth  of  this  account.  They  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Medallion.  Or  San  Michele. 

2.  Border  of  the  tomb  of  Benozzo  Federighi,  now  in  the  church 
of  San  Francefco  di  Paolo  at  Bellofguardo,  fuburbs  of  Florence. 

3.  Lunette  in  the  “  Opera  del  Duomo.”  And, 

4.  To  the  above  may  be  added  portions  of  the  lavello  in  the  facrifty 
of  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  decorated  in  a  fimilar  manner  to  the 
Bellofguardo  tomb. 

From  a  careful  and  repeated  ftudy  of  the  above-named  works  on  the 
fpot,  and  likewife  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  technical  qualities 
of  the  vehicle,  terra-cotta,  enamel  pigments,  &c.  the  writer  has  now 
to  add  to  the  lift  of  Luca’s  productions,  in  this  efpecially  interefting 
branch,  the  prefent  feries  of  medallions,  doubtlefs  united  originally  in  a 
grand  decorative  work.  The  wood-engravings  which  accompany  this 
notice  will  give  an  idea  of  their  general  ftyle  of  defign.  Each  roundel 
is  a  maflive  difk  of  terra-cotta,  of  a  Angle  piece,  evidently  prepared  to 
be  built  into  a  wall  (or  vaulted  ceiling)  of  fome  edifice.  Round  the 
margin  of  each  is  a  decorated  moulding,  in  relief,  of  a  charaCteriftic 
Della  Robbia  type.  The  furface  within  the  narrow  border  is  flat  or 
plane,  and  the  defigns  are  painted  in  two  or  three  grifaille  tints  on  a  blue 
ground,  of  the  ufual  quiet  fober  tint  affeCted  in  all  the  backgrounds 
and  plane  furfaces  of  the  relievo  fubjeCts.  The  fubjeCts  confift  of  fingk 
figures  of  contadlni  or  hufbandmen,  imperfonating  the  agricultural 
operations  of  the  Florentine  country,  charaCteriftic  of  each  month  of  the 
year ;  and  although  invefted  with  a  certain  artiftic  charm  of  expref- 
fion,  the  various  figures,  each  of  which  exhibits  a  different  individual 
character,  may  be  taken  as  life-like  portraits  of  the  fturdy  Tufcan 
peafants  of  the  day.  A  band  or  fafcia ,  forming  an  inner  border  round 
each  fubjeCt,  is  ingenioufly  and  fancifully  divided  into  two  unequal4, 
halves,  one  being  of  a  lighter  tint  than  the  general  ground  of  the  com' 
pofition,  and  the  other  half  darker  ;  thus  indicating  the  night  and  the 
day ;  the  mean  duration  of  each,  for  every  month,  being  accurately 
computed,  fet  off  on  the  band  accordingly,  and  noted  in  written  cha¬ 
racters  on  the  upper  or  daylight  part,  whilft  the  name  of  the  month  is 
written  in  large  capital  letters  at  the  bottom  in  white,  on  the  dark 
ground  of  the  noCturnal  portion.  The  fun,  pouring  down  a  cone  of 
yellow  rays,  accompanied  by  the  fign  of  the  zodiac  proper  to  each 
month,  is  alfo  feen  on  the  left  of  the  upper  part  of  each  margin,  and 
the  moon  on  the  lower  half  oppofite  to  it. 


15 th  and  ibth  Centuries.  61 


The  following  are  the  actions  or  occupations  reprefented 

x.  “  Januarius,  dies  ore  9^,”  the  fign  Aquarius.  A  woodman  felling 

and  ftacking  timber  for  fuel. 

2.  “  Februarius,  dies  ore  io;-,”  the  fign  Pifces.  A  young  man 

grafting  fruit  trees. 

3.  “  Martius,  dies  ore  12,”  the  fign  Aries.  A  hulbandman  pruning 

vines. 

4.  “  Aprelis,  dies  ore  13;,”  the  fign  Taurus.  Training  vines  to  a 

trellis. 

5.  “  Maius,  dies  ore  14},”  the  fign  Gemini.  A  young  man  mow¬ 

ing  grafs,  a  grove  of  trees  in  the  background. 

6.  u  Junius,  dies  ore  I5y>”  the  fign  Cancer.  Reaping  corn. 

7.  “  Julius,  dies  ore  14A-,”  the  fign  Leo.  Threlhing  grain. 

8.  “  Auguflus,  dies  ore  134,”  the  fign  Virgo.  Ploughing  with  a 

yoke  of  oxen. 

9.  “  September,  dies  ore  — the  fign  Libra.  The  vintage.  A 

young  man  gathering  grapes ;  a  mule  (landing  by  browfing,  laden 

with  panniers  full  of  grapes. 

10.  “  Oftuber,  dies  ore  iot,”  the  fign  Scorpio.  Sowing  corn. 

11.  “  November,  dies  ore  91-,”  the  fign  Sagittarius.  Gathering  the 

olives.  .  . 

12.  “  December,  dies  ore  8£,”  the  fign  Capricorn.  Digging  the 

fields  ;  two  fwine  browfing  in  the  background. 

The  execution  of  thefe  defigns  exaftly  refembles  that  of  the  a  mi 
table  bijlre  or  chiar’ofcuro  drawings  of  the  great  Italian  mafters  of  the 
15th  and  1 6th  centuries,  two  tints  of  blue  being  ufed  for  the  outlines 
and  fhadows,  while  the  lights  or  heightenings  are  put  in  with  pure 
white  in  the  fame  large  and  facile  ftyle.  In  the  fomewhat  lengthy  pro- 
portions  of  the  figures  and  other  charadleriftics  thefe  compofitions 
play  a  dire#  analogy  with  the  ftyle  of  defign  of  the  earlier  works  of  the 
mafter  in  Florence  ;  and  a  certain  refemblance  to  the  manner  of  lacopo 
della  Quercia  is  perhaps  to  be  traced,  efpecially  in  the  draperies. 

Everything  denotes  that  thefe  medallions  were  executed  for  int^r 
father  than  exterior  decoration,  and  the  comparatively  fmall  dimeniions 
and  careful  execution  of  the  defigns  evidently  rendered  it  nece  ary 
them  to  be  feen  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  eye.  A  peculiarity, 
moreover,  will  be  noticed  in  all  of  them,  tending  to  ^ 

were  not  inferted  into  a  plane  or  vertical  wall ;  this  is  tea  t  a  ey 
are  all  confiderably  curved,  or  bent  forwards  ;  eight  o  t  em  in 
*°ntal,  and  four  (the  confecutive  months  of  May,  June,  Ju  y,  an  u 
guft)  in  a  vertical  diredion.  Now,  Vafari  further  tells  us  that  one  of  the 
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principal  works  of  Luca  was  the  decoration,  in  enamelled  terra-cotta, 
of  a  writing  cabinet  for  Piero  di  Cofimo  Medici,  the  ceiling  of  which 
was  coved  ( mezzo  tondo ),  and,  together  with  the  pavement,  was  entirely 
in  glazed  terra-cotta,  fo  perfe£Uy  put  together  that  it  appeared  to  be 
but  one  piece.  The  prefent  medallions  are  precifely  fuch  works  as 
might  have  been  inferted  into  a  ceiling  of  this  defcription,  evidently  of  a 
clofet,  or  very  fmall  apartment  only,  of  no  great  height,*  and  in  which, 
therefore,  flat-painted  decoration  would  be  far  more  appropriate  than 
fculpture  in  relief.  This  cabinet  no  longer  exifts  ;  but  there  is  another 
allufion  to  it  in  a  manufcript  preferved  in  the  Magliabecchian  library 
(MS.  Trattato  d’  architettura  del  Filarete,  nel  libro  25),+  written  by  a 
contemporary  of  Luca,  who  fays  <c  his  (Cofmo’s)  cabinet  ( ijiudietto ) 
was  moft  ornamental,  the  pavement  and  the  fky  ( cielo )  of  enamelled 
terra-cotta,  ornamented  with  beautiful  figure-fubje£ls,  fo  that  whoever 
enters  is  ftruck  with  admiration.” 

It  is  fuggefted,  therefore,  that  thefe  medallions  originally  formed  part 
of  the  fyftem  of  decoration  of  this  celebrated  cabinet ;  but  there  is, 
it  is  true,  no  pofitive  evidence  to  that  efte&.  Their  fitnefs,  however, 
for  fuch  a  deftination  is  fo  evident  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  nourifh  a 
fort  of  conviction  that  they  really  were  a  part  of  that  work  ;  and  it  may, 
moreover,  be  noticed  that  the  pavement  which  is  mentioned  in  both 
accounts  muft,  from  its  nature,  have  been  compofed  of  painted  tiles. 
In  any  cafe,  that  thefe  roundels  are  aCtually  the  work  of  Luca  della 
Robbia  appears  as  certain  as  anything  not  abfolutely  authenticated  can 
be  ;  and  it  is  equally  fo  that,  as  a  colle&ive  feries,  they  conftitute  by  far 
the  moft  important  monument  of  his  labours  as  a  painter  in  enamels 
now  extant. 

Piero  de  Medici,  who,  according  to  Vafari,  commiffioned  Luca  to 
conftruCI  the  writing  cabinet  in  the  palace  built  by  his  father  the  great 
Cofmo,  died  in  1469,  having  fucceeded  his  father  in  1464,  fo  that  the 
execution  of  the  work  would  be  fomewhere  betwixt  thefe  dates.  An¬ 
tonio  Filarete  (MS.  already  quoted,  p.  65),  however,  feems  almoft  to 
indicate  that  it  was  Cofmo,  and  not  his  fon,  for  whom  the  cabinet  was 
conftruCIed  ;  and  if  fo,  it  might  have  been  executed  at  a  much  earlier 
period  of  Luca’s  career.  Our  medallions,  indeed,  if  we  regard  the 


*  A  fcrittoio  or  writing-clofet  of  this  kind,  admirably  decorated  with  intarfiatura 
in  wood,  conftru&ed  at  about  the  fame  time  for  Duke  Federigo  de  Montefeltro, 
is  ft  ill  to  be  leen  in  the  ancient  palace  at  Urbino  j  it  is  a  very  fmall  room,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  fquare  only. 

t  See  Notes  to  Vafari,  ed.  Le  Monnier,  pp.  65  and  291. 


i$th  and  16th  Centuries . 
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ftyle  of  the  written  chara&ers  of  the  infcriptions,  have  rather  theafpeft 
of  works  of  the  firft  than  of  the  fecond  half  of  the  15th  century.* * 

They  were  the  principal  treafure  of  the  Majolica  fe&ion  of  the 
Campana  Mufeum,  having,  previous  to  their  acquifition  by  the  Marchefe 
Campana,  for  a  long  feries  of  years  formed  part  of  the  decorations  of  a 
fountain  in  a  garden  near  Florence,  fuppofed  to  have  been  that  of  the 
Riccardi  family.  ( See  Engravings.) 


Works  ascribed  to  Andrea  della  Robbia  and  to  the 
Period  of  his  Association  with  Luca. 

763°. 

*NDREA  DELLA  ROBBIA.  Full-length  group  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  feated  under  an  arcade  or  frame¬ 
work  of  fruit  and  flowers,  fupported  on  a  triangular 
bracket.  Entire  height  5  feet  3  inches,  width  2  feet  93-  inches. 
(Campana  Mufeum.) 

Probably  no  finer  fpecimen  is  now  extant  of  the  early  and  beft 
period  of  Andrea’s  work.  It  is  evident,  from  the  ftiield  of  arms  in  the 
centre  of  the  triangular  bracket,  that  it  was  executed  for  fome  member 
of  the  Medici  family,  and  was,  therefore,  a  fpecial  or  commiflioned 
work,  and  not  one  of  the  ufual  produ&s  of  the  botega.  The  group 
is  entirely  in  white  enamel,  which  has  the  foftnefs  and  luftre  of  the 
pureft  ftatuary  marble  ;  it  is,  as  ufual,  detached  on  a  foft  and  tranquil 
blue  background,  on  which  a  few  ftreaked  clouds  are  painted.  T  he 
encircling  wreath  and  portions  of  the  ornamental  bracket,  on  the  con 
trary,  are  enamelled  with  the  moft  vivid  and  brilliant  colours,  proper 
to  the  fruit  and  foliage  reprefented.  The  {harpnefs  of  execution  of 
every  part  of  the  work,  and  the  beauty  of  the  enamel  covering,  render 
this  a  chef-cTceuvre  of  the  art  as  pra&ifed  by  the  Della  Robbia  family. 


*  It  will  not  have  elcaped  notice,  neverthelefs,  that  Vafari  fays  it  was 

*ards  the  end  of  Luca’s  career  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  pamtmg  °n  tem-cotta. 
Jhe  notorious  inaccuracy,  however,  of  the  famous  chronicler,  m  re  pe 
ftatements,  deprives  the  obje&ion  of  any  weight }  befides,  in  ot  er  pa  s 

huca  he  alludes  to  fome  fafts  at  variance  with  the  aflumption.  ls  1  ,  *  " 

tyeft  more  probable  that  the  pra&ice  of  painting  in  this  vehicle  was  coeva 
jarlieft  effays  in  enamelled  fculpture,  if  not  indeed  anterior  to  them,  an<* 
fa&  the  latter  application  was  the  refult  of  early  elTays  as  a  goldfmith-enameller  on 
metals  and  as  a  Majolica  painter. 
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It  is  obvious  that  every  part  was  moft  carefully  and  minutely  finilhed 
with  the  chifel,  prior  to  the  application  of  the  enamel  glaze  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  the  crude  terra-cotta,  after  it  came  from  the  oven,  was  entirely 
worked  over  and  elaborated  like  a  carving  in  marble.  It  has  fortu¬ 
nately  been  preferved  with  the  utmoft  care,  and  is  now  literally  as  frefh 
and  as  perfeCf  as  on  the  day  it  was  finifhed. 

This  work  was  one  of  the  principal  fpecimens  of  the  medieval 
fculpture  colle&ion  of  the  Campana  Mufeum.  ( See  Engraving .) 


7547- 

fNDREA  DELLA  ROBBIA,  (afcribed  to.)  Half- 
length  figure  of  the  Virgin  with  the  infant  Saviour, 
within  a  fhrine  or  arched  border  of  fruit  and  flowers. 
Height  4  feet,  width  2  feet  5  inches. 


This  very  beautiful  and  technically-perfeCI  fpecimen  of  c<  Della 
Robbia  ware  ”  is,  in  all  probability,  one  of  thofe  careful  works  executed 
by  Andrea  during  the  lifetime  of  Luca,  and  perhaps  in  conjunction 
with  him.  The  (harp,  clear,  highly-finifhed  modelling  of  the  furface, 
and  the  fine  quality  of  the  enamel  glaze,  evidently  denote  it  to  be  an 
early  work. 

It  was  until  a  fhort  time  ago  let  into  the  wall  of  a  houfe  in  Flo¬ 
rence,  over  an  inner  or  court-yard  doorway.* 


7702. 

NDREA  DELLA  ROBBIA.  Small  ftatuctte,  in 
enamelled  terra  cotta,  of  the  infant  Saviour  ftandingin 
the  attitude  of  benediction.  Height  1  foot  6  inches. 
(Prefented  by  George  H.  Morland,  Efq.) 


.  The  municipality  of  Florence  fome  time  ago  wifely  eftablilhed  a  bye-law  pro* 
nibiting  the  fale  or  deltru&ion  of  any  works  of  Della  Robbia  ware,  which  had  been 
heretofore  vilible,  from  the  ftreets  or  public  places  of  the  city,  not  excepting  even  thofe 
on  the  exteriors  of  private  dwellings.  It  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  the  fame  body 
had  the  power  or  the  will  to  prevent  the  recklefs  and  irremediable  deterioration  of  1° 
many  of  the  noble  archite&ural  monuments  of  their  city,  now  in  progrefs  under  the 
plea  of  renovation. 


a  '  • 

^LIBRARY  a/ 

^0-4.;^ 


■S>30. 
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4412. 

8NDREA  DELLA  ROBBIA.  Altar-piece,  enamelled 
in  proper  colours.  Height  6  feet  4  inches,  width  5 
feet  8£  inches. 

The  fubieft  of  this  important  work  reprefents  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi;  the  compofition  confifting  of  upwards  of  twentyfigures.  Un 
the  right,  the  Virgin  feated,  with  St.  Jofeph  Handing  e  in  er, 
on  her  knee  the  Saviour,  who  is  in  the  aft  of  giving  his  ene  1  ion 
one  of  the  Magi,  a  kneeling  figure,  dreffed  in  a  fimple  caflock  ;  beh.n 
the  latter  figure  and  forming  the  principal  group  on  t  e  e  , 
other  kings,  with  a  crowd  of  attendants  in  the  backgroun  >  8 

up,  in  the  diftance,  a  troop  of  foldiers  on  horfeback,  an  at  t  e 
of  the  compofition,  two  beautiful  figures  of  draped  angels  hovering  m 
the  air,  and  holding  up  the  guiding-ftar.  The  background  is  a  varied 
landfcape  with  rocks,  diftant  mountains  and  buildings.  In 
parts  may  be  obferved  animals  and  fmall  figures,  fome  0  w 
painted  only ;  the  liable,  with  two  oxen  in  it,  is  feen  on  t  e  rig  , 

behind  the  group  of  the  holy  family.  - 

We  may  conclude,  from  the  variety  and  individualized  chara 

nearly  all  the  perfonages  on  the  left  of  the  compo  *tion, t  at  e/ 
have  been  executed  from  the  life,  and  it  is  very  probable  that they 
portraits  of  contemporary  friends  of  the  donor  or  0 '  *  e  artl  , 

bafement  or  predella ,  which  carries  two  flanking  pi  a  ers  orna  # 
with  arabefques,  has  a  frieze  of  pendant  garlands  of  fruit  andfohage  * 
and  at  each  extremity  of  it  is  a  Jemma  or  Ihield  of  arms.  The  frieze 
which  furmounts  the  pilafters  is  decorated  with  c  eru  s 
garlands;  but  the  cornice  and  lunette,  which  dou  t  e  s  onS‘na  the 
pleted  the  altar,  are  wanting.  The  execution  o  t  is  wor 
moll  highly-finilhed  defcription;  every  part  of  it,  as  in  m 
earlier  and'finer  fpecimens,  having  been  carefully  6*0*4  wiA  the 
chifeland  the  gouge,  before  the  application  of  the  enamel  covering, 
the  latter  is  of  the  fineft  quality  and  moll  brilliant  tints. 

It  is  true  that  the  flyle  and  alfo  the  handiwork  of  Andr  ^y 

Perceptible  in  this  teli.vo  ,  b».  there  is  much  alfc  ”'h“h  '“f 
early  and  grander  manner  of  Luca,  and  it  is  not  impro  a 
We  been  executed  in  par.  with  his  a(T, llancei  the  ""  “ 

Luca's  rtyle  is  efpecially  obvious  in  the  two  flying  angels  PP 

part.  r  *i 

The  armorial  bearings  on  the  predella  are  thofe 

V 


-C 
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Albizzi  of  Florence,  at  the  expenfe  of  fome  member  of  which  the 
work  was  doubtlefs  executed. 

The  original  locality  of  this  altar  is  no  longer  on  record.  It  was 
purchafed  in  Paris  in  1857. 


5633- 

NDREA  DELLA  ROBBIA,  (afcribed  to.)  Circular 
relievo  or  “  tondo  .”  Madonna  and  Child.  Diameter  1 
foot  9  inches.  (Soulages  Collection.) 

The  figures  are  in  white  enamel,  detached  on  a  blue  background. 
The  carved  and  partly  gilded  wooden  frame  is  of  later  date  than  the 
relievo;  being  probably  of  Venetian  origin,  dating  about  1570. 


674  !• 

NDREA  DELLA  ROBBIA.  Altar-piece,  with  its 
lunette  complete.  Height  8  feet  6  inches,  width  6 
feet  6  inches. 

The  fubjeft  is  the  legend  of  “La  Cintola  ”  or  the  Virgin,  after  her 
Afiumption,  giving  her  girdle  to  St.  Thomas.  In  the  lunette  is  a  half¬ 
figure  ot  the  Eternal  Father.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  work  of  Andrea. 
1  his  work  was  brought  from  a  church  or  chapel  of  the  family  Canigian*> 
near  Poggio  Imperiale,  in  the  environs  of  Florence. 


76i4>  76i5- 

NDREA  DELLA  ROBBIA.  Two  kneeling  An* 
gels.  Height  2  feet  8^-  inches.  (Gigli-Campana 
Collection.) 

Thefe  beautiful  ftatuettes  are  of  Andrea’s  beft  time,  and  difpty 
his  moft  graceful  defign  and  finifhed  execution.  They  were  intended 
to  ftand  at  each  end  of  the  gradino  of  an  altar-piece. 


i  e^th  and  1 6 th  Centuries. 
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7417  to  7420. 

iUCA  or  Andrea  della  Robbia.  Four  pieces  of  a  fcmi- 
'  circular  architrave  or  arch-band.  Width  of  the  arch, 
when  complete,  9  feet  3  inches,  breadth  of  architrave 

9I-  inches. 

This  was  probably  the  crowning  arch-band  of  a  large  altar-piece : ;  it 
is  of  very  fimple  defign,  confiding  of  a  flat  band  or  fafcia  wit 
and-button  ”  moulding  on  .h,  outer  edge.  Each  P"“  “ 
filled  in  with  a  large-winged  cherub  head  ;  the  ground  o,  e 
white  enamel.  The  heads  are  unglazed,  but  the  cherubs  wing 
coloured  enamels. 

5890. 

ANDREA  (?)  DELLA  ROBBIA.  Fragment,  a  co- 
‘  loffal  head  of  an  aged  bearded  man,  for  a  figure  of  the 
Almighty,  probably  originally  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
large  altar-piece.  Height  1  foot  8  inches. 

The  head  itfelf  is  left  in  the  mat  terra-cotta,  but  portions  of  the  dra 
pery  indicate  that  the  reft  of  the  work  was  in  coloured  enamels. 


2555- 

UCA  or  Andrea  della  Robbia.  Circular  bas-relief 
plaque.  Medallion  head  of  Caefar,  enamelled  terra¬ 
cotta,  in  white,  on  blue  background.  Diameter  1  foot 

;  inches. 

•VORKS  OF  THE  LATER  PERIOD  OF  ANDREA  DELLA  ROBBIA, 
and  of  his  Sons  and  Followers. 

3986. 

^SCRIBED  to  Andrea  or  Giovanni  (?)  della  Robbia 
'  Alto-relievo  of  the  Laft  Supper,  enamelled  in  proper  co- 

- lours.  Width  5  feet  4  inches,  height  1  foot  10  me 

This  compofition,  which  occupies  an  oblong  panel,  may,  very  pro- 
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bably,  have  been  originally  placed  over  the  door  of  a  refe£lory.  The 
heads,  hands,  and  other  nude  details,  are  covered  with  an  enamel  glaze 
which  approximates  to  flelh  colour ;  this  tint  is  obtained,  very  ingeni- 
oufly,  by  merely  reducing  the  thicknefs  of  the  ordinary  white  enamel,  and 
probably,  at  the  fame  time,  diminifhing  the  dofe  of  tin  or  white  pig¬ 
ment  in  the  enamel  in  thefe  portions,  which,  by  allowing  the  dark 
reddifti  tint  of  the  terra-cotta  to  fhow  through  the  glaze,  produces  the 
appropriate  effe£t  or  tint  alluded  to. 


7235- 

^NDREA  DELLA  ROBBIA  (?),  or  School.  Relievo, 
within  an  architectural  framework.  The  Angelic 
Salutation.  Height  8  feet,  width  4  feet  6  inches. 

The  Angel,  with  a  lily-branch  in  his  hand,  kneels  before  the  Virgin, 
who  (lands  in  a  momentary  attitude  of  furprife.  In  the  background  is  a 
richly-ornamented  bedftead,  with  two  vafes  containing  lilies  (landing  on 
the  cornice.  The  Almighty,  a  half-figure  ifluing  from  the  clouds,  and 
furrounded  by  cherubim,  is  feen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  compofition ; 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  defcends  from  His  outftretched 
hands. 


The  framework  of  this  relievo  is  in  every  part  elaborately  orna¬ 
mented  with  arabefques  ;  two  pilafters  fupport  a  femi-circular  arch¬ 
band,  crowned  by  elegant  crefts  or  acroteria  of  honeyfuckle  ornaments. 
1  he  pilafters  are  fupported  on  a  moulded  ftring  courfe  or  cornice,  up¬ 
held  by  two  confole  brackets.  The  two  principal  figures  are  three- 
fourths  of  life-fize,  and  are  in  nearly  full  relief.  The  entire  compofi¬ 
tion  is  covered  with  a  fimple  white  enamel  glaze,  and  the  ancient  oil 
gilding,  with  which  the  ornaments  and  other  details  were  picked  out, 
dill  in  great  part  remains.  It  is  probably  a  work  of  Andrea’s  later 
period,  during  the  time  of  his  aflociation  with  his  fons ;  circa 
1500-20  (?). 


IO90. 

NDREA  or  Giovanni  (?)  della  Robbia.  Statuette,  in 
enamelled  terra-cotta,  of  a  female  Saint  in  the  habit 
of  a  nun  of  the  Dominican  order.  At  her  feet  a 
dragon  fwallowing  up  a  child.  Probably  intended  for  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena.  Height  i  foot  5  inches. 


15  th  and  16 th  Centuries. 
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6736. 


»NDREA  DELLA  ROBBIA,  or  of  his  School.  Ta- 
bernacolo,  enamelled  in  varied  colours.  Height  4  feet 
3  inches,  width  1  feet. 

A  regular  architectural  fhrine  frontifpiece,  with  a  triangular  bracket 
at  bottom,  and  femicircular  pediment  at  top,  richly  ornamented  with 
arabefques,  cherubim,  and  fmall  figures  of  angels,  &c.  is  en  ivdie  ^ 
coloured  enamels  ofthemoft  brilliant  tints  :  on  each  fide,  pendant  from 
the  angles  of  the  cornice,  hangs  a  maffive  feftoon  of  fruit  and  foliage  in 
natural  colours. 


1028. 


are  enamelled  in  proper  colours. 


74-13- 


SNDREA  DELLA  ROBBIA,  or  School.  Circular 
medallion.  The  Holy  Spirit  as  a  dove  defending  on 
fix  kneeling  ecclefiaftics :  furrounded  by  an  architrave 
or  border  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  wild  rofe.  Terra¬ 
cotta,  enamelled  in  colours.  Diameter  of  the  medallion  2  feet 


11  inches,  width  of  the  architrave  7I  inches. 


border  which  furrounded  it  in  fitu. 
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4*35- 

ELIEVO,  in  enamelled  terra-cotta.  A  work  of  the 
Della  Robbia  family  (?).  Height  i6f  inches,  width 
13  inches. 

St.  Jerome  kneeling  in  prayer  before  a  crucifix  ;  the  background  a 
rocky  landfcape  with  various  wild  animals.  The  limbs  and  face  of  the 
faint  and  alfo  of  the  crucifix  are  unglazed,  having  been  originally  painted 
in  diftemper.  The  reft  of  the  furface  of  the  relievo  is  enamelled  in 
proper  colours  ;  to  all  appearance  this  is  a  work  of  the  laft  quarter  of 
the  15th  century. 


4677. 

SCRIBED  to  Andrea  or  Giovanni  della  Robbia ;  circa 
1520.  An  amorino  feated,  playing  the  bagpipes. 
Height  1  foot  5  inches.  Prefented  by  His  late  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Prince  Confort. 


412. 

CHOOL  of  Andrea  della  Robbia.  Relievo,  in  a  femi- 
circular-topped  panel.  A  half-figure  of  the  Virgin 
adoring  the  infant  Saviour,  who  lies  on  the  ground 
near  her ;  in  the  background  is  feen  the  youthful  St.  John,  and 
three  lily-branches  growing  erecft.  Terra-cotta,  enamelled  in 
white  on  blue  ground.  Height  2  feet  2J  inches,  width  1  foot 
6J  inches. 

4065. 

ELIEVO,  in  enamelled  terra-cotta.  A  work  of  the 
Della  Robbia  botega .  Height  2  feet  1  inch,  width 
1  foot  9+  inches. 

The.  Angelic  Salutation.  On  the  right  is  the  Virgin  feated  on  a 
throne  within  an  interior  of  pi&urefque  Florentine  architecture ;  the 


^th  and  16 th  Centuries. 
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announcing  angel  enters  from  an  oppofite  doorway  In  the  upper  part 
compofln  is  feen  the  Almighty  Father  defending,  furrounded 
with  cherubim.  The  (ices  and  other  nude  detads  of  all  the Tgure 
unglazed,  whilft  all  other  pare  of  the  relievo  are  enamelled 

aPPThfme“  execution  of  this  relievo  is  apparently  of  the  late,  period 
of  the  Della  Robbia  d£  Z b/”» 

Robbia  ware  of  *  " J  cornel  appears  to  recall,  in 

I-  s£  «*■  *  *•  “  s:  ti 

rri^-re^naltar-piece  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano, 

in  the  church  of  Monte  Oliveto,  in  Naples. 

«  . 

4248. 

CHOOL  of  Andrea  Della  Robbia;  circa  1500  20. 
Life-fized  ftatue  of  St.  Matthew,  in  enamelled  terra¬ 
cotta.  Height  5  feet  5  inches. 


2413,  2414. 

SCHOOL  of  Andrea  della  Robbia.  Statuettes  of  So 
Stephen  and  St.  Anthony,  In  terra-cotta  P»«>f 
iSSS  with  coloured  enamels.  The  heads,  hands,  &c.  are 

left  unglazed.  Height  of  each  2  feet  1 1  inches. 

.  the  later  time,  or  period  of  decline,  of  the 

Thefe  fpecimens  are  of  the  later  on  ,  v 

Della  Robbia  botega ;  circa  1520  (?)• 


4563* 


IRCULAR  medallion.  A  "Jlemma”  or  coat  of  arms. 
Manufactory  of  the  Della  Robbia  family.  D,ameter 

3  feet  4  inches. 


A  frame  or  border  of  egg-and-tongue  moulding  enelofes  an  elegantly- 
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Italian  Sculpture. 


formed  fhield  ;  the  blazon  azure,  a  fir-tree  on  a  monticule,  fupported 
on  each  fide  by  a  lion  rampant,  all  proper 


7397- 

QUARK  armorial  relievo  or  cf  Jlemma”  in  enamelled 
terra-cotta.  Manufadtory  of  the  Della  Robbia  family; 
dated  1512.  Height  2  feet  f  inch,  width  1  foot 
85:  inches. 

Within  a  moulded  border  is  a  fhield,  bearing  gules,  vaire  or ;  on 
each  fide  of  it,  on  the  margin,  is  painted  a  device  of  an  upright  thorn 
or  bramble-flock,  and  underneath  on  a  tablet,  in  bold,  well-formed 
characters,  is  infcribed,  “  Simonetto  di  chorfo  dall  arena  p\  m.d.xii.” 
This  tablet  was  doubtlefs  inferted  in  the  wall  of  the  Palazzo  Pub- 
bhco  or  town-hall  of  fome  T ufcan  town.  It  records  the  year  of  office, 
as  Pode/lay  of  the  individual  above-named. 


45 1 7- 

QUARE  armorial  fhield  or  “  jiemma”  in  enamelled 
terra-cotta.  Manufactory  of  the  Della  Robbia  family. 
Height  20  inches,  width  16  inches. 

The  fhield  is  enclofed  within  a  moulded  frame  or  architrave.  The 

era  ic  charge,  azure,  a  fefle  bretefled,  between  three  etoiles  of  eight 
points,  or. 


6863. 

jCHOOL  of  the  Della  Robbia.  Oval  relievo,  a  re¬ 
cumbent  River-god  with  an  urn.  Length  1  foot  7 
inches,  height  1  foot  3  inches. 

The  ftyle  of  this  very  unufual  work  refembles  that  of  11  Tribolo  or 
™  da  V,nci>  and  its  .  date  is  probably  towards  the  middle  of  the 

Robbbfchod  K  *S  C°nfeqUently  °nC  °f  the  lateft  works  of  the  Della 


Italian  Sculpture.  15th  and  16th  Centuries. 

FLORENTINE  SCHOOL. 


7720. 


ella  Maggiore  of  the  conventual 
Chiara,  Florence.  Originally 


The  ancient  convent  of  Santa  Chiara,  in  the  Via  Santa 
Maria,  Borgo  Santo  Spirito,  Florence,  was  fuppreffed,  like  fo  many  others, 
early  in  the  prefent  century;  but  a  part  of  the  church,  computing  the 
cappella  maggiore  or  choir  and  a  fmall  portion  of  the  nave  in  front  of  it, 
was  retained  as  an  oratory  down  to  the  year  1842.  At  t  at  perio  , 
however,  its  clofe  proximity  to  the  great  church  of  Santo  Spirito,  and 
the  want  of  an  adequate  endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ler- 
vices, caufed  it  to  be  abandoned  ;  the  building  was  according^  orma  y 
deferrai-pa  anH  converted  at  once  into  a  fculptor  s  ftudio.  aving  e 


L 
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high-altar,  have  been  brought  to  England  ;  and  it  is  now  purpofed  to 
rebuild  the  entire  work  precifely  as  it  originally  ftood. 

This  work  is,  probably  as  a  whole,  as  complete  and  unaltered  as 
any  fimilar  edifice  now  extant  in  Florence.  It  will  virtually  prefent, 
when  re-ere£ted,  an  excellent  fpecimen  of  the  ftyle  of  the  celebrated 
reviver  of  archite&ure  in  Italy,  Filippo  Brunellefco;  for,  although  not 
actually  conftru£ted  by  him,  (being  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  his 
follower,  Simone  Pollaiuolo,  called  II  Cronaca ,)#  it  is  fo  entirely  coin¬ 
cident  in  every  line,  form,  and  detail,  with  the  correfponding  parts  of 
Brunellefco’s  two  great  churches,  Santo  Spirito  and  San  Lorenzo,  as  to 
be,  in  efteft,  a  perfe£t  typical  reprefentation  of  his  ftyle.  The  area  of 
the  building  is  about  18  feet  fquare,  the  height  about  37  feet  to  the 
fummit  of  the  cupola,  which  covers  it  in  ;  and  the  marble  high- 
altar,  which  ftands  detached  within  it,  is  about  19  feet  high  by  10 
feet  wide. 

The  walls  and  cupola  were  conftrudted  in  brick,  and  all  the  deco¬ 
rative  details,  mouldings,  architraves,  arch-bands,  pilafters,  &c.  in  afh- 
lar  work,  of  Florentine  pietra  ferena ,  wrought  with  great  perfe£tion. 
Every  ftone  of  this  afhlar  was  carefully  difmounted,  marked,  num¬ 
bered,  and  brought  away ;  fo  that  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
re-conftru&ing  the  building  with  abfolute  accuracy.  The  frontis¬ 
piece  or  chancel-arch,  which  opened  out  into  the  church,  is  Semi¬ 
circular,  having  a  deep  and  maffive  moulded  arch-band  fupported  on 
fquare  piers  or  pilafters,  fluted  and  crowned  by  richly-carved  capitals 
of  the  ufual  Brunellefco  verfton  of  the  Corinthian  order.  A  regular 
entablature  and  maffive  cornice  of  many  members  intervene  betwixt 
the  capitals  and  the  arch-band,  and  are  continued  all  round  the  interior 
of  the  chapel ;  the  entire  order  is  in  fa£t  carried  out  in  each  of  the  three 
Tides,  and  each  of  the  walls  beneath  is  likewife  filled  in  with  a  minor 
blank  circular  arcade.  The  frieze,  which  goes  all  round  the  interior, 
is  in  glazed  terra-cotta — the  work  doubtlefs  of  Andrea  della  Robbia 
exhibiting  one  of  the  few  inftances  remaining  of  the  archite&ural  adap 
tation  of  this  mode  of  decorative  Sculpture.  The  defign  confifts  0 
cherubim,  alternating  with  wreaths  or  garlands,  enclofing  the  fecre 
monogram  and  other  religious  emblems,  in  coloured  enamels  on  a 
blue  ground.  The  lunette  above  the  cornice  on  each  of  the  three  fide- 


*  Richa,  “  Notizie  Iftoriche  delle  Chiefe  Florentine,"  vol.  ix.  page  85, 
that  the  church  was  erected  in  1493  : — “  Appie  dell’  altar  maggiore  giace  ‘cf.  ^ 
fotto  lapida  di  manno,  Iacopodi  Ottavio  di  Bongianni  di  Mino,  che  fabbrico  la  c 
neir  anno  1493.  Veggendovifi  V  arme  di  fua  cafa  compofta  di  due  colombe  roue, 
bevono  ad  un  calice  in  campo  bianco." 


-/v 
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is  filled  in  with  a  finall  femicircular-headed  window,  with  a  broa  - 
moulded  architrave  :  and  above  the  fummit  of  the  principal  arch-band 
runs  a  fecondary  cornice,  from  which  rifes  a  plain  ^mifpher.cal  cup  l  . 

The  altar  is  the  original  high-altar  of  the  church  ;  it  »  know  to 
the  work  of  the  fculptor  Leonardo  del  Taffo,  executed  probably  twenty 
or  thirty  years  after  the  completion  of  the  fhell  of  the  building,  and  was 
evidently  defigned  to  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  entire  comp0  r 

the  tribunes  1,  is  thus  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  lending  me.  of 
the  archite&ure : — an  accordance,  of  which  there  are  u 
fiances  now  remaining  in  the  Italian  churches,  the  h.gh-altars  having 
been  generally  either  replaced  by  more  recent  ereftions  of  the  florid 
17th  or  1 8th  century  ftyles,  or  originally  defigned  of  a  ' 

pendent  of  that  of  the  edifice.  The  quadrangular  altar  itfelf,  fta  - 
ing  on  a  fingle  ftep,  is  backed  by  a  lofty  reredos  of  marble,  with  a 
femicircular  arched  top,  correfponding  with  the  genera  a 
rangement  of  the  interior.  A  gradino  or  predella ,  ornamente  a 
fides  with  arabefques,  and  in  the  centre  with  two  flymg  angels  hold¬ 
ing  a  chalice,  immediately  furmounts  the  altar,  an  erves  as 
or  pedeftal  to  the  architeaural  ftrufture  above.  This  confift  of  a 
wide  border  or  architrave,  grounded  in  Florentine  red  mar  e  ,  ie 
riched  moulding,  which  bounds  it,  being  in  Carrara  mar  irr,ns 

ground  is  detached  an  arcade  or  order  of  fluted  Conn, h, an  columns 
fupporting  a  wide  arch-band,  richly  fculptured  with  a  con.muous  g  land 
of  foliage  and  fruit,  alfo  in  white  marble.  The  fumtn.t  of  the  l.ar  » 
crowned  by  a  palmitt* *  or  honeyfuckle  ornament.  The  arge  cen 

or  background)  is  in  Hack  marble  (ff«™  d,  ”d 

in  the  centre  is  inferred  the  marble  tabernacolo ,  alrea  y  e  cri 
7720  a)  ;  this  is  upheld  on  each  fide  by  two  flying  angels,  fculptu 
high  relief  in  white  marble,  and  thus  boldly  detac  e  on 
ground,  whilft  two  other  flying  boy-angels  hold  up >  a  cruc : 
upper  art,  above  the  pediment  of  the  tabernacolo.  Undjrn  ath  >  and 
Handing  »  the  gradino  are  two  marble  ftatues,  of  final 
ceded  fn  niches  in  the  black  marble  ground,  refpea.vely  reprefent.ng 
San  Francefco  and  Santa  Chiara.* 


’  thefe  ftatues  and  the  tribune 

•  Richa,  “  Chiefe,  &c.”  vol.  ix.  page  Tribuna,  retta  da  quattro 

generally  as  follows  : — “  La  capella  maggiore ™  V di  Cherubini  di  terra 
pilaftri  fcannellati  di  Ordine  Corintio,  con  Je3  ,  iiatue  minori  del  naturale  in 
invetriata  della  Robbia.  Quivi  lodano  1  Profell°”  •  c  Francefco,  e  S.  Chiara  con 
tnarmo  di  tutto  rilievo,  pofte  full'  altare,  rappre  e  .  grazia  da  Lionardo  del 

quattro  angeli,  che  mettono  in  mezzo  il  cibono,  D 

Taffo." 
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The  exquifite  tabernacolo ,  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Defiderio  da 
Settignano,  and  probably  executed  half  a  century  before  the  reft  of  the 
altar,  (fee  ante,  p.  28,)  was  evidently,  as  a  notable  and  precious  work, 
removed  from  its  original  pofition  and  adapted  as  a  part  of  Del  Taflo’s 
general  defign.  The  fculptures  of  this  altar  are  mentioned  by  Vafari 
as  one  of  Leonardo  del  Taflo’s  principal  works.* 

We  have  thus  a  joint  work  of  four  great  Florentine  fculptors; 
Defiderio  da  Settignano,  Simone  Pollaiuolo,  Andrea  della  Robbia,  and 
Leonardo  del  I  a flo,  to  whom  fhould  be  added,  as  the  Capo  Jcuola 
or  mafter  mind,  from  whom  the  original  architectural  idea  eflentially 
though  indireCtly  proceeded,  the  ever-memorable  Filippo  Brunellefco; 
and  when  re-ereCted,  this  Mufeum  will  poflefs,  in  it,  a  ftanding  illuftra- 
tion  oi  the  modes  of  aflociation  of  quattro-cento  fculpture  with  archi¬ 
tecture,  to  be  feen  nowhere  elfe  out  of  Italy. 

(Sm  J Food-engraving ,  which  Jhows  a  geometrical  elevation  of  the  entire 
Jlrufture.) 


7568. 


MLORENTINE  quattro-cento  fculpture;  period  and 
jyjfii  manner  of  Defiderio  da  Settignano.  Frontilpiece  of 
a  tabernacolo ,  in  pietra  ferena.  Height  5  feet,  width 
2  feet  1  inch.  (Gigli-Campana  Colle&ion.) 

•  ^  )‘n^crlPtlon  on  a  band  beneath  the  door,  “  Hie  eji  locus  rtli- 
quiarum ,”  fufficiently  denotes  the  deftination  of  this  work.  It  was  evi- 
ent  )  the  frontifpiece  ot  a  fmall  cupboard  in  the  wall  in  the  facrifty  of  a 
church.  The  Italian  terms,  “  tabernacolo ,”  «  ciborio”  and  fometimes  alfo 
a  7S’  3re  empl°>'ed  to  defignate  thefe  receptacles ;  which,  though 
m°  re<luently  intended  for  the  keeping  of  the  confecrated  wafers, 
were  evidently,  as  Ihown  in  the  prefent  example,  alfo  fometimes  def- 
tined  for  the  cuftody  of  relics. 
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15  th  and  16 th  Centuries, 


5888. 

>f  a  tabernacolo.  Florentine  quattro-cento 


in  pietra  Jerena .  Date,  firft  half  of  the  15  th 
Width  1  foot  8  inches,  height  1  foot  5 


inches. 


5886. 

RACKET  of  a  tabernacolo ,  in  pietra  Jerena.  Floren¬ 


tine  fculpture ;  circa  1480.  Width  1  feet,  height  1 
foot  8  inches. 


In  the  centre  of  the  triangular  fpace,  which  is  bounded  by  two  ele¬ 
gant  cornucopias  filled  with  flowers,  is  a  {landing  amorino  in  high  relief, 
holding  a  large  lily-branch  gracefully  thrown  over  his  (houlders.  Un 
fortunately  it  is  not  poflible  to  determine  the  author  of  this  beautiful 
fragment. 


57 96- 

1 ernacolo .  Florentine  quattro-cento 


Width  3  feet  3  inches,  depth  1 


foot  6  inches. 


Amongft  the  ornamental  motives  of  this  bracket  may  be  noticed 
the  conftantly-recurring  cornucopia,  combined  with  rich  foliated  fcrol . - 
work,  a  large  cherub’s  head  with  outftretched  wings,  and  a  (hield 
charged  with  the  well-known  “  pa  He”  of  the  Medici  family,  denoting 
that  the  work  of  which  it  formed  a  part  was  due  to  the  munificence  of 
fome  member  of  that  noble  houfe. 


^i^LORENTINE  fculpture;  circa  149°-  Carved  and 
|  gilded  wood  frame  or  fhrine,  the  frontifpiece  of  a 

tabernacolo .  Height  4  feet  9  inches,  width  3  feet. 
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feen  in  perfpedive.  The  profufion  of  ornamentation  renders  it  impof- 
fible  to  give  a  detailed  defcription.  All  the  details  are  executed  with 
the  moft  delicate  finifh,  whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  fkilfuUy 
fubordinated  to  the  archite&ural  defign  as  a  whole. 


673  8. 

LORENTINE  fculpture ;  circa  1490.  Chimney- 
piece,  in  pietrajerena.  Width  9  feet  6  inches,  height 
8  feet  6  inches. 

rhe  jambs  are  filled  in  with  arabefque  ornaments  in  bas-relief,  and 
urmounted  by  acanthus-leaf  confoles,  which  fupport  a  deep  frieze, 
'corated  in  the  centre  with  a  Jlemrna  or  lhield  of  arms  within  an  olive- 
wreath,  flanked  on  each  fide  with  terminal  birds  or  griffins  and  fcroll 
foliage.  1  he  frieze  is  crowned  by  a  bold  enriched  cornice. 


;  AVABO,  “  lavello ,”  ** lavamani”  or  “  acquaio”  (foun- 
‘  tain  or  f,nk)>  ^  pietra  Jerena.  Florentine  fculpture; 
circa  1490  (?).  Extreme  height  13  feet  6  inches,  width 
acrofs  cornice  10  feet. 


This  elaborate  monument  confifts  of  an  architectural  frontifpiece 
decorated  with  pilafters,  architraves,  friezes,  &c.  and  crowned  with  a 
maffive  cornice  furrounding  a  funk  recefs  or  niche  with  an  arched  top, 
hlled  in  with  a  ribbed  or  fluted  fhell.  The  recefs  contains  an  oval 
vafe  or  ciftern  for  the  water,  elevated  on  a  balufter-fhaped  pedeftal. 
Every  portion  of  the  furface  is  carved  with  very  elaborate  arabefque 
ornaments,  executed  with  incredible  labour,  in  the  pureft  ftyle  of  the 
Italian  revival.  } 


A  v  7Vrrd  in  1860  from  the  interior  of  a  houfe  in  the  Via 
deg  Archibufieri  in  Florence,  belonging  to  the  Molini  family,  the 
well-known  Florentine  bookfellers.  It  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the 
lavaman,  mentioned  by  Vafari,  as  having  been  executed  by  Bene¬ 
detto  da  Rovezzano  and  Iacopo  Sanfovino  for  Bindo  Altovit.  (fee 
Life  of  Benedetto).  The  general  ftyle  appears,  however,  to  be  more 

1T1  £  °f  Benedett°  da  Maiano>  to  -horn  k  was  alfo 

alcribed  ,n  Florence.  Its  date  is  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  i5th 


i$th  and  \  6th  Centuries. 


19 


century ;  and  it  has  apparently  an  earlier  and  more  pronounced  ?«*««- 
cento  charader  than  the  joint  work  alluded  to  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 

^iTmay  be  noticed  that  the  dark  grey  or  black  ftone  in  which 
this  and  fo  many  other  fpecimens  in  this  colledion  are  executed  is  a 
fure  indication  of  their  Florentine  origin.  This  ftone,  which  from  the 
finenefs,  foftnefs,  and  homogeneity  of  its  texture  is  perfectly  adapted 
for  the  purpofes  of  fculpture,  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  va  ey 
of  the  Arno,  and  the  mountains  which  furround  Florence.  Its  peculiar 
afped  muft  be  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  vifited  the  ancient  pa  aces 
and  churches  of  that  city,  the  grandeur  and  folemnity  of  w  1C  are  no 
a  little  enhanced  by  its  auftere,  bronze-like  colour.  t  is  variou  y 
called  “  macigno ,”  “  pietra  ferena ,”  or  “  pietra  di  Settignano ,  or  o 
Fiefole,  &c.  according  to  the  particular  diftrid  or  quarry  from  which 
it  is  procured.  Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  his  treatife  on  goldfm.ths  worlc 
and  fculpture,  has  given  the  following  account  of  the  various  qua  .ties 
of  this  ftone  In  the  mountains  of  Fiefole  and  at  Settignano  places 
dofe  to  Florence,  are  found  ftones  of  a  bluifh  colour,  called  ferene, 
which,  for  their  beauty,  fine  texture,  and  eafinefs  to  wor  ,  are  m 
in  ufe  for  columns  and  other  ornaments,  and  ftatues ;  but  as  t  ey  o 
not  refill  the  water,  and  as  they  will  not  Hand  the  open  air,  t  ey  are 
only  fit  for  fculptures  which  are  under  cover ;  this  drawback,  o  - 
ever,  does  not  apply  to  another  fort  of  ftone  of  a  tan  c°  °ur>  *"a .  . 
morta,  alfo  found  in  the  fame  localities.  This  variety,  alt  oug 
and  eafy  to  work,  and  in  every  refped  excellent  for  figures  and  orna¬ 
ments,  refills  both  the  winds  and  rains,  and  every  other  adion  o 
time  ;  and  the  fame  thing  may  be  faid  alfo  of  the  pietra  forte ,  w 
is  of  the  fame  colour  and  is  alfo  found  in  the  fame  quarries,  an  w  i 
in  like  manner  is  particularly  fitted  for  the  fame  kind  of  w°rk"fu'J il{! 
figures,  coats  of  arms,  and  malks  to  place  over  doorways  ,  u 
the  former  varieties  are  found  in  beds  of  a  great  fize,  o  t  is  a  ^  > 

on  the  contrary,  the  pieces  are  found  only  of  fmal  imen  ions^ 
the  original  text  in  the  “  Due  Trattati ,  £*.”  Fiorenza,  Valent e  Pamzzn 

and  Marco  Peri ,  1 568,  leaf  56. 


*  Cicognara, “  Storia  della Sculwra,”  vol.  v^p.  199. ^^ge’nere di  fculture,  d'  or- 
letto  da  Rovezzano ;  he  alludes  to  it  as  tollo  s  .  H  -J'„lcana  da  Benedetto  da 

nati  e  di  piccole  figure,  fu  portato  a  maggior  pe  raiT,mini  di  macigno,  con  tanta 

Rovezzano,  il  quale  intaglio  in  Firenze  diverfi  ac^1  ,./n  jt^  &  trafori  che  da  nefluno  in 
eleganza  e  gufto  di  defegno  e  legerezza  di  tWCO,ed.^  \  q  ncUa  cafa 

quel  genere  fu  forpaflato,  un  acquajo  eun  c  m 
ora  abitata  dai  fignori  Molini  librai  di  Firenze. 
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It  will  be  obferved  of  the  prefent  lavello,  the  ftone  of  which  is  of 
the  blue  variety  or  true  pietra  ferena ,  that  the  furface  of  all  the  lower 
portions  expofed  to  the  water  of  the  fountain  has  periflied,  whilft  in  the 
parts  always  kept  dry  the  moft  minute  and  delicate  carvings  are  as  per- 
fedly  preferved  as  when  they  firft  left  the  fculptor’s  chifel. 


vjASSO- 


76  31- 

)-RELIEVO,  in  marble.  The  Virgin  and  Child. 
Morentine  fculpture ;  circa  1470.  Mafter  unknown. 

Height  i6|  inches,  width  12  J  inches.  (Gigli-Cam- 
pana  Collection.) 

a  half-length  {landing  figure,  holds  the  infant  Saviour 
J*  cr  arms ;  the  latter  has  a  bird  in  his  hands.  The  background 
ows  the  interior  of  a  room  with  a  coffered  ceiling  fculptured  in  per* 
pe  ive.  A  very  diflinCt  and  original  character  feen  in  the  animated 
untenances  of  both  the  Virgin  and  the  Infant,  and  the  peculiar 
treatment  of  the  relievo  itfelf,  feem  to  fhow  that  it  is  by  a  hand  not 
1  e  reprefented  in  this  collection.  The  general  flyle  is  that  of 
e  immediate  followers  of  Donatello,  and  it  exhibits  in  many  refpeCts 

C  Vd*1? !?ICS  WltH  Produaions  of  the  fame  kind  by  both  Defiderio 
o  e  ino.  It  is,  moreover,  quite  on  a  level  in  point  of  general 
cellence  wuh  the  works  of  thofe  great  artifls  ;  indeed,  in  the  drawing 
modelling  of  the  extremities,  tafteful  adjuflment  of  the  draperies, 
t  c  'no" ledge  and  judgment  difplayed  in  the  arrangement  of 

turefn  *  V*CW  t0  ^ecure  mo^  diking  and  pic- 

in  QC\  °n  *^t  an^  ^ade>  ^ls  relievo,  which  is  executed 

m  the  charadenftic  flat  [Jliacciato)  ftyle,  is  a  maflerpiece. 


15 th  and  1 6th  Centuries . 
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Florentine  Quattro-cento  Sculpture,  conjecturally 
ASCRIBED  TO  THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  MaIANI. 

4102. 

SMALL  marble  bas-relief  in  a  femicircular-headed 
panel.  The  infant  St.  John  the  Baptift  walking  in  a 
landfcape.  Height  u  inches,  width  7  inches.  (Ghe- 
rardini  Colleftion.) 

This  relievo  may,  with  great  probability,  be  afcribed  to  fome  mem- 
ber  of  the  Maiano  family. 


7625- 

LORENTINE  terra-cotta  ftatuette  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelift;  circa  1480  (?).  Height  1  foot  finches. 
(Gigli-Campana  Colleftion.) 

Reprefented  as  an  aged  bearded  figure,  elaborately  draped,  holding 
a  book ;  one  foot  refting  on  a  low  ftep  or  pedeftal,  near  which  is  an 
eagle,  the  emblem  of  the  faint.  Apparently  a  finifhed  fketch  or  model 
for  a  marble  ftatue  ;  this  ftatuette  may  poflibly  be  the  work  of  Bene¬ 
detto  da  Maiano. 


76i7- 

lUNETTE,  baflo-relievo,  in  terra-cotta.  The  Eternal 
Father,  reprefented  as  an  aged  man  in  the  aft  of 
benediftion.  Circa  1480  (?).  Width  2  feet  3*  inches, 
height  1  foot  2  inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Colleftion.) 


Signor  Migliarini  has  obferved  in  reference  to  the  fubjeft  of  this  re 
lievo :  — “It  will  always  be  moft  difficult,  whether  in  painting  or  fculpturc, 
to  reprefent  the  ideal  of  infinite  perfeftion  ;  we  muft  neceffarily  cm  o  y 
h  in  an  outward  appearance  fimilar  to  our  own  .  but  herein  >es  t 
difficulty,  viz.  to  avoid  giving  it  our  own  merely  human  exP^e  lon* 
The  author  of  this  work,  with  great  intelligence,  has  railed  his  i  eas  to 
a  high  flatus  of  abftraft  excellence.  The  Eternal  Father  lifts  his  hands 
to  the  aft  of  benediftion,  he  holds  the  Divine  book  in  his  left  hand, 
and  looks  benignly  down  on  his  creatures,  whilft  the  life-giving  pint 

M 
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emanates  from  his  bread  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  In  the  beauty  and 
repofe  of  the  figure  there  is  nothing  human  but  the  outward  form,  no 
pallion  is  exprefled,  only  infinite  goodnefs.” 

Signor  Migliarini  afcribed  it  to  Mino  da  Fiefole ;  but  it  appears  to 
the  writer  to  have  more  refemblance  to  the  works  of  Benedetto  da 
Maiano,  and,  in  any  cafe,  to  be  by  the  fame  hand  as  the  previous  work, 
(Itatuette  of  St.  John  the  Evangelift,  No.  7625.)  It  mult  have  been 
t  e  lunette  of  a  fmall  private  altar-piece  or  devotional  tablet,  and  was 
originally  painted  in  proper  colours. 


7603- 


UNETTE,  baflo- relievo,  in  terra-cotta.  Florentine 
-m  work  ;  circa  1480.  Width  2  feet  10  inches,  height 
1 1 5  inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Collection.) 

The  Eternal  bather  in  clouds,  in  the  a&  of  benediction,  a  draped 
ying  angel  on  each  fide.  Although  this  lunette  is  afcribed  by  Signor 
Migliarini  to  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  by 
the  fame  hand  as  the  two  preceding  fpecimens. 


Notice  of  the  Maiano  Family. 

ILUANO  MAIANO,  born  1432,  died  1490;  Bene¬ 


detto,  born  1442,  died  1498  ;  and  Giovanni,  born  — ,  died 
1480. 


The  three  Maiani  have  a  fpecial  reputation  as  architectural  ororna- 


mentift  fculptors  ;  their  celebrity  was  firft  acquired  as  artifts  in  intar - 
jiatura,  or  inlaid  wood-work,  which  was  fo  popular  a  fpeciality  in  Italy 
towards  the  middle  of  the  15th  century;  and  it  is  evident,  from  many 
n  ications  in  \  afari,  that  their  labours  in  this  direction,  and  in  wood- 
in^  in  general,  were  not  exclufively  confined  to  works  of  an  archi- 
teCtural  or  monumental  nature  ;  that,  not  only  did  they  undertake  the 
P  en  1  fittings  of  the  choirs  and  facrillies  of  churches,  the  inlaid 
oors  of  palaces  and  council-chambers,  but  that  even  the  carved  and 
*  31  •cCl'e^S’  t*1C  c^alrs>  mirror-frames,  bedfteads,  &c.  of  this  truly 
agm  eent  age,  were  not  thought  beneath  their  concern.  The 
Maiani,  however,  were  not  the  lefs  capable  of  working  in  marble,  and 
e\  were  in  every  refpeft  in  as  great  repute  as  “  high  art  ”  fculptors, 
w  e  may  fo  phrafe  it,  as  any  of  their  contemporaries.  It  is  evi- 
ent  that  the  brothers  frequently  worked  in  common,  a  habit  which, 


15 th  and  ibth  Centuries. 
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although,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  Della  Robbia,  it  refulted  in  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a  general  family  ftyle,  renders  it,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
difficult  to  difcover  and  retain  in  mind  individual  peculiarities  or  man- 
nerifms.  From  all  accounts  Benedetto  was  the  moft  eminent  of  the 
three,  efpecially  as  a  fculptor  ;  Giuliano  feems  to  have  been  more 
particularly  an  archite<ft ;  whilft  of  Giovanni  little  or  nothing  is  fe- 
parately  recorded. 


The  Principal  Works  of  the  Maiano  Family 

EXTANT  ARE  THE  FOLLOWING. 

APLES.  Portions  of  the  fculptures  of  the  portal  or  trium¬ 
phal  arch  of  the  Caftel  Nuovo  ;  afcribed  to  Giuliano. 

_  Marble  altar  with  relievo  of  the  Annunciation. 

Church  of  Monte  Oliveto.  The  work  of  Benedetto  alone. 
(After  1492.) 

Florence.  Armarj  or  fcaffall ,  wooden  prefles  inlaid  with  intarfia 
work  ;  in  the  facrifty  of  the  Duomo  ;  joint  productions. 
- Marble  architrave  of  the  door  of  the  audience-cham¬ 
ber  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  (ftill  in  an(^  ftatuette  ^an 
Giovanni,  formerly  belonging  to  this  work,  (now  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Uffizj  ;)  alfo  a  joint  work,  executed  1475-14^ 

- Marble  pulpit  in  Santa  Croce,  afcribed  by  Vafari  to 

Benedetto,  and  doubtlefs  his  greateft  work.  (1474*) 
- Gallery  of  the  Uffizj.  Butt  of  Pietro  Mellini,  by 


Benedetto.  (Dated  1474.) 

Buft  of  Giotto  in  the  Duomo,  by  Benedetto. 


_ _ _ _  ,  ,  (149°-) 

_ Tomb  of  Filippo  Strozzi  in  Santa  Maria  Novella,  by 

Benedetto.  (1493.) 

Faenza.  Marble  altar  and  fhrine  of  San  Savino  in  the  Duomo.  ^ 
Prato.  Road-fide  oratory,  called  the  u  tabernacolo  dell  Ulivo, 
containing  a  marble  altar,  the  joint  work  of  the  three  brothers, 
executed  at  their  own  expenfe,  on  their  own  property.  (14 


!§5^|S*'SCRIBED  to  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano  ;  circa  1480-90 
||Pg  550-60.  Circular  medallion,  containing  a  female 
buft,  in  full  relief,  in  a  concave  or  hemifpherical  recefs. 
^  enamelled  terra-cotta.  Diameter  2  feet  2  inches. 
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This  medallion  was  recently  brought  from  the  ftore-rooms  of 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  where  it  had  lain  for  a  long  period.  It  re- 
prelents  an  heroic  perfonage,  it  may  be  Cleopatra  or  Zenobia.  The 
C.a,  *  encircled  by  a  laurel-wreath,  and  the  buff  or  drapery,  enriched 
with  elaborate  ornaments,  enamelled  in  orange  or  gold  colour.  The 
ead  itfelf  is  in  white  enamel,  and  the  background  in  black  or  dark 
purple,  (manganefe  colour.) 

1  his  interefting  work  is  probably  the  only  example,  now  ex¬ 
ant,  of  the  architectural  enamelled  terra-cotta  fculptures  of  the  Flo¬ 
rentine  c  ool,  which  were  brought  into  vogue,  both  in  England  and 

•  ran<*  ri?fp^<a'VeIy’  ^  HenrX  VIIL  and  Francis  I.  In  France,  Giro- 
amo  della  Robbia  put  in  pradice  the  precife  methods  of  produaion 

M  /Cral  art  *1‘s  and  family,  and  the  Chateau  de 

Madrid  near  Paris,  which  he  decorated,  both  infide  and  out,  with 
enamelled  fculptures,  probably  afforded  the  completeft  illuftration  of  the 
application,  on  a  grand  fcale,  of  “  Della  Robbia  ware”  to  archi- 
e  ure  ever  achieved.  A  reference  to  the  views  and  elevations  of 
■s  celebrated  building,  given  in  the  work  of  Philibert  de  l’Orme, 
hows  that  medallions  with  buffs  fimilar  in  ftyle  to  the  prefent  example 
ci  n  pi cuo us  feature  of  the  defign.  Not  a  fingle  fragment,  how- 
er,  o  tee  fculptures  is  now  known  to  be  extant.1*  In  England, 
ampton  Court  Palace,  the  fo-called  «  Holbein  Gate,”  at  Whitehall, 
id  probably  other  buildings  erecSted  at  the  fame  time,  were  enriched 
wi  h  terra-cotta  medallions  executed  by  foreign  fculptors. 

ie  only  works  of  the  kind  which  ftill  remain  to  us  are  the  feriesof 

inr  ft,  Ua  rd?!r  ^U^S’  ^urroundcd  with  rich  arabefque  borders,  let 
an  °  .he  Wa‘lsilof  Wolfey’s  buildings  at  Hampton  Court  Palace.  Thefe, 
the  medalll°n  now  in  queftion,  are  obvioufly  by  the  fame  hand,  (in 
pro  ability  that  of  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano.)  The  Hampton 
me  a  ions,  eight  in  number,  are  the  remains  of  a  feries  repre- 
p  'r  1  L  S™  C^Ve  ^<ne^ars>  traditionally  faid  to  have  been  prefented  by 
Ufohft  •  n  m  15 18’  t0  Cardinal  Wolfey-  This  account  moft  likely 
in  fU|i  antI  y  corred;  at  that  date  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano  was 
occupation  in  Florence,  as  a  decorative  fculptor,  probably  well 
own  to  Leo  X.  and  all  the  Medici  family,  and  the  gift  is  juft  fuch 
°ne  as  Leo  would  be  likely  to  make  to  the  great  Cardinal,  whole 

and*,hTmaStld1ofrn  deftroyed  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  mh 

them,  in  his  fear  left  the  m  1  *  roa^*  ^ils  *a^  that  the  contraffor  who  purchaied 

which  were  of  an  heraldic  nJt?  0n^  ornanriental  details,  many  ot 

againft  him  as  a  royalift  carefullv^nd^011  A  a  gmund  of  denunciation 

to  be  broken  into  fmallVragmems  Pun<^droufty  caufed  all  the  enamelled  fculptures 
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palace  he  doubtlefs  knew  to  be  in  courfe  of  ereftion ;  for  it  is  obvious 
that  thefe  medallions,  in  red  terra-cotta,  were  expreffly  executed  to 
match  the  brick  architeaure  of  the  ftruaure.  Several  of  the  feries 
were  perhaps  taken  down  at  the  time  of  Wren’s  addition  to  the  palace 
in  the  time  of  William  III ;  one  of  them  (probably  one  of  the  eight 
now  in  fitu)  is  faid  to  have  been  recovered  during  the  prefent  century 
from  a  cottage  in  the  village,  where  it  had  been  bricked  into  a  garden- 
wall.  Nothing  is  known,  however,  of  the  original  application  of  the 
prefent  enamelled  medallion.  The  writer  would  fuggelt  that  it  may 
have  been  one  of  thofe  formerly  in  the  “  Holbein  Gate,  at  V  ■  ite  a  , 
pulled  down  in  the  laft  century.  This  gate,  judging  from  the  engra¬ 
vings  of  it,  was  flanked  by  oaagonal  turrets,  and  feems  to  have  had  a 
general  refemblance  to  the  Hampton  Court  architecture  ,  it  is  ai  to 
have  been  built  of  glazed  bricks,  probably  diapered  in  ornamental  pat¬ 
terns,  and  the  elevation  difplays  feveral  medallion  bulls  inferted  tntothe 
walls  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  Hampton  Court.  From  the  fadt  of 
glazed  bricks  being  externally  ufed  in  its  conftrudion,  it  may  be  lup- 
pofed  that  the  medallions  would  be  alfo  glazed  or  enamelled  1 

prefent  fpecimen.*  ,  , 

An  examination  of  the  glaze  and  enamel  colours  o  t  1S  m 
lion  leads  to  the  belief  that  it  was  executed  in  England  ;  the  ena¬ 
mels,  though  of  the  ufual  ftanniferous  compofition,  being  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  in  quality  and  general  afpeCt  to  thofe  of  the  Della  o  la  ami  y. 
The  white  enamel,  in  particular,  is  a  far  lefs  perfed  covering  than 
that  of  the  Florentine  artifts  ;  it  is,  in  fad,  exaftly  f.m.lar  to  the 
glaze  of  the  ordinary  enamelled  pottery  of  England,  or  e  curren  y 
manufactured  at  the  fame  period,  unlike  the  Della  Robbia  g  aw,  which 
is  fo  perfectly  adapted  to  the  material  on  which  it  is  applied,  that  it 
fcarcely  ever  cracks  or  fcales  off ;  that  of  the  prefent  me  a  ion 
covered  with  a  net-work  of  cracks,  produced  by  the  aCtion  of  t  e  wea¬ 
ther  and  the  unequal  expanfion  and  contraction  of  t  e  g  aze 
terra-cotta  body  on  which  it  is  placed.  Moreover,  the  colours  em¬ 
ployed,  (the  ground  of  the  medallion  being  in  black  enamel,  the  orna¬ 
ments  in  bright  orange,)  produce  an  entirely  different  e  ec 
the  Della  Robbia  wares,  in  which  the  oppofition  of  blue  and  w 
enamels  is  all  but  invariable.  The  adoption  of  a  different  fcale  df 
colouring  in  the  prefent  inftance,  however,  was  evidently  induced  by 


*  Dallaway,  Notes  to  Walpole  (ed.  Bohn,  **49. 
of  the  “  large  circular  medallions  of  hulls”  from  the  Wh.tehall  Gate 


-  *  largt  uituiai  ii 

Hatfield  Peveril,  Herts. 


re  133)  fays  that  four 
are  preferved  at 
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diftcrent  conditions  of  the  materials  of  conftrucStion  of  the  building  in 
which  the  medallion  was  to  be  inferted,  the  black  ground  being  intended 
to  match  the  black-glazed  bricks.  The  fame  confiftent  adaptation  of 
the  colour  of  the  fculptures  to  the  red  brick  architedure,  has  been 
already  noticed  in  the  cafe  of  the  medallions  in  fitu  at  Hampton  Court, 
as  an  evidence  that  they  were  fpecially  executed  for  that  building. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  execution  of  thefe  medallions  for  the  Car- 
dma  s  new  palace,  was  the  caufe  of  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano’s  coming  to 
England.  It  appears  from  Walpole  (vol.  i.  page  log),  that,  fomewhere 
e  wixt  1524  and  1529,  he  had  taken  in  hand  the  execution  of  Wolfey’s 
celebrated  lepulchral  monument  at  Windfor  ;  and  he  may  even  have 
continued  in  England  till  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  (1546).  During 
tit  Perl°  thou81'  mainly  occupied  with  this  monument  which,  after 
o  cys  ilgrace,  the  king  adopted  and  continued  as  his  own  fepul- 
chre,  he  doubtlefs  executed  many  other  minor  works ;  and  the  writer, 
believing  that  this  medallion  and  thofe  at  Hampton  Court  difplay  a 
fpecihc  resemblance  to  Benedetto’s  ftyle,  as  fhown  in  his  works  in 
Horence, ,,  led  to  fuppofe  that  they  were  executed  by  him  in  rivalry 

for  V  flm,  Tr  wh,ch  were  being  produced,  on  fo  grand  a  fcale, 

rancts  I.  by  his  fellow-countryman,  Girolamo  della  Robbia. 

1  he  magnificent  bronze  tomb,  like  fo  many  other  vaft  defigns  of  a 

»n^re> .  C!"8  _,cft  un^n^e^  at  the  king’s  death,  was  never  after- 
wards  taken  in  hand  ;  and  it  was  finally  demolifhed,  and  the  bronze  fold 
for  old  metal,  during  the  civil  war  in  1646. 

1  be  exadt  date  of  the  birth  of  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano  is  unknown} 

Jen  fcmeWA  !  ftWiXt  1480  and  '490:  his  death  took  place,  be- 
/1  ,JC.  '  ’  6  av  nE  been  blind  for  many  years  before.  Vafari 

art  el  7l- 1  mJd,y>  Which  ultimatel7  «ufed  his  lofs  of  fight,  firft 
attacked  him  in  England,  and  was  aggravated  by  his  being  obliged  to 

X  ftxsx*  "8‘e'd  in  ,he  p"p™b" of  b™“ 

led!?,!  hf  •JrkS  n°LW  6Xtant  k  is  P°ffible  that  the  bvUo  in  this  col- 
Alrnw,*.  •  be’  a*  has  been  f“PPofed,  the  one  executed  for  Bindo 
Altov, ti,  ,s  one  of  the  moft  important.  Others  are 

LOREN-CE.  Chimney-piece,  in  pietra  ferena ,  in  the  Palazzo  del 
1  urco,  (executed  for  Piero  Francefco  Borgherini.) 

7.  :  . Church  of  the  Carmine.  Marble  monument  of  Piero 
oodenni. 

'  Church  of  S.  S.  Apoftoli.  Tomb  of  Oddo  Altoviti. 

Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore.  Marble  ftatue  of  St.  John  the 


Evangelift. 


15 th  and  1 6th  Centuries. 
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Florence.  Gallery  of  the  Uffizj.  Five  bafio-relievos,  executed  for 
the  chapel  and  tomb  of  San  Giovanni  Gualberto,  church  of  Sta. 
Trinita.  Begun  in  1 5 1 5,  but  never  actually  erefted. 


6742. 

ANDREA  FERRUCCI.  Circa  1440-1520.  Altar- 
^  piece,  in  Carrara  marble,  executed  circa  1490.  Height 
12  feet,  width  9  feet. 

This  work  is  in  three  compartments,  with  its  predella  or  grading 
and  lunette  (over  the  centre  portion)  complete.  In  the  centre  divifion, 
fculptured  in  full  relief,  is  the  Rood  or  Crucifix,  with  the  Virgin,  an 
St.  John,  and  two  Angels ;  and  in  the  fide  compartments,  in  funk  niches, 
lined  with  red  Tufcan  marble,  are  ftatues,  on  a  larger  fcale,  of  bt.  Je¬ 
rome  and  St.  Anthony,  one  on  each  fide,  with  other  half-figures  of  faints 
above  them.  The  pilafters  and  architraves  betwixt  the  d.vifions,  the 
friezes,  arch-bands,  cornices,  &c.  are  all  decorated  wit  a  pro  u  ion  o 
the  moil  admirable  arabefque  ornaments,  fculptured  with  great  perfec¬ 
tion  of  finifh.  The  predella  forms  three  compofitions  of  numerous 
fmall  figures  in  alto-relievo.  The  centre  divifion  contains  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Nativity,  with  the  Adoration  of  the  fhephcrds ,  an 
the  two  lateral  ones,  events  from  the  legends  of  the  faints  whofe  ftatues 
ftand  over  them.  On  the  fummit  of  the  circular  pediment,  in  the  centre, 
is  placed  a  figure  of  the  infant  Saviour;  and  on  eac  1  o, 
lateral  compartments,  a  ftatuette  of  an  adoring  angel.  1  he  entire 
work  is  executed  in  choice  and  beautiful  ftatuary  marble.  It  remained 
until  a  few  years  ago,  together  with  the  tabernacolo  next  to  be  de¬ 
scribed,  in  its  original  pofition  in  the  church  of  San  Girolamo,  at  F  - 
foie  near  Florence.  The  church  and  conventual  buildings  attached 
(the  latter  long  before  converted  into  a  villa)  having  ecome  t  e  pro 
perty  of  the  Ricafoli  family,  on  the  occafion  of  a  divifion  o  ProPe  '  ’ 
thefe  fculptures  were  removed  and  depofited  for  fale  m  the  ftud.o 
of  a  fculptor  in  Florence,  from  whence  they  were  purchafed  for  t 
Mufeum  Vafari  (Life,  vol.  viii.  page  139)  allude*  to  this  altar-piece, 
and  alfo  to  the  fimilar  one  which  ftill  remains,  in  fttu  in  t  e  “° 
Fiefole,  furmounting  the  high  altar,  betwixt  two  flights  of  fteps  which 
afcend  to  the  upper  choir.  Cicognara  (Stor.a  della  S'ulmra  Adas, 
Plate  32>)  has  engraved  two  of  the  predella  fubjcfis*  and  alfo  two 

text,  vol.  iv.  page 

che  fe  arrefta  fenza  apportar  nocumento  al  fanto,  mentre  iuggu  g 
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flying  angels  from  the  upper  part.  It  is  a  more  elaborate  and  highly- 

Imilhed,  and  in  every  refpeft  a  more  important  work  than  the  altar  ftill 
at  Fiefole. 


67 43- 

^NDREA  FERRUCCI.  Marble  tabernacolo  or  ciborio, 
in  connection  with  the  altar-piece.  Height  5  feet  6 
inches,  width  1  feet  6  inches. 

A  flinne-like  frontifpiece,  with  a  door  in  the  centre  ;  when  in  its 
original  pof.t.on,  affording  accefs  to  a  cupboard  in  the  wall.  The  ori- 
k  Wcbl  f  ro'lze  door  remains,  and  is  engraved  with  a  half-figure  of 
.awour  1  anding  in  the  fepulchre.  Two  pilafters,  carved  with 
feftoons  and  clufters  of  fruit  and  flowers,  flank  the  fides  and  uphold  a 
femicircular  pediment  or  lunette,  in  the  centre  of  which  Hands  a  figure 
or  the  infant  Saviour,  in  full  relief,  furrounded  by  beautiful  foliated 
cuts.  1  he  tabernacolo  is  fupported  beneath  on  a  triangular 
\  ccorutc'd  with  an  eagle  with  outfpread  wings,  and  a  fhield  of 
arms,  feftoons,  &c.  It  was  alfo  brought  from  the  church  of  San  Giro- 
amo  at  ie  ole,  and  is  executed  in  the  fame  delicate  and  highly-finilhed 

«cordIncethe  altar'P'eCe>  W'th  the  Seneral  %le  of  which  it  is  in  ftrid 

A  common  pofition,  in  Italian  churches,  of  thefe  fculptured  taber- 
/  was  in  the  facrifty  ;  fometimes,  however,  they  are  found  in  private 
or  l  antr\  chapels,  in  which  cafe  they  were  let  into  the  wall  near  the 
a  tar.  A  beautiful  fpecimen,  the  work  of  Mino  da  Fiefole,  may  ftill  be 
■  *  1,  ltS  or  P°fit*on,  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  well-known 

.  «  P°  >>ta*  ^  ^°P0^0  *n  Rome.  Their  ufe  was  to  contain 

r  6  .1  yX,’.  m  Wh'ch  the  confecrated  wafers  weredepofited,  and  occa- 
fionallyrel.es.  (See  Engraving.) 


735 9- 

GARBLE  frieze  and  lunette  of  a  tabernacolo.  Florentine 
quattro- cento  fculpture.  Mailer  uncertain.  Height, 

including  frieze,  1  feet  if  inches,  diameter  of  lunette 
2  feet  1  inch. 


con  infinita  efprdfirae  e ' 'srraz'"'3  IJ'5ln°<;cl’iaf*  .davan,i  >1  facramento,  opere  fculp 


6743- 


Andrea  Ferrbcci.  Tabrrnacolo  in  Carrara  MarbU. 


^T°|SC/, 

"o' 
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The  lunette  is  filled  in  with  a  half-figure  of  the  Eternal  Father  in 
the  attitude  of  benediction  ;  whilft  the  frieze  is  decorated  with  cheru¬ 
bim.  The  ftyle  refembles  that  of  Mino  da  Fiefole  or  Andrea  t  errucci. 


6737- 


HE  Virgin  and  Child,  with  Angels.  Alto-relievo,  in 
Carrara  marble.  Florentine  fculpture ;  circa  1480. 
Mafter  unknown.  Height  2  feet  8  inches,  width  1 


foot  1 1  inches. 


The  Virgin,  a  three-quarter  figure,  feen  down  to  the  knee,  is  feated 
on  a  chair  or  throne  with  the  infant  Saviour  (landing  in  her  lap.  In 
the  upper  part,  in  the  background,  are  two  boy-angels  with  garlands, 
Sculptured  in  low  relief. 


The  quaint  hard  ftyle  and  individualifed  types  of  countenance,  feen 
cfpecially  in  the  heads  of  the  infant  Saviour  and  Cherubim,  feem  to 
characterize  this  relievo  as  the  work  of  a  fecond-rate  Florentine  fculp- 
tor  of  the  following  of  Donatello,  having  confiderable  leaning  to 
the  ftyle  of  Mino  da  Fiefole.  It  is  impoflible  to  miftake  the  hand 
of  this  mafter,  which  is  again  feen  in  the  marble  next  to  be  deferibed  , 
and  a  relievo,  almoft  identical  in  defign  with  the  prefent,  is  now 
(1862)  in  the  hands  of  the  Florentine  dealer,  Signor  Gagliardi,  having 
been  removed  from  the  ftaircafe  of  a  houfe  in  Florence,  where  the 
wnter  faw  it  two  years  ago. 

The  prefent  fpecimen  came  from  the  Palazzo  Albergotti  at  Arezzo, 
and  formerly  belonged  to  a  cardinal  of  that  family. 


7562. 

LTO-RELIEVO,  in  marble,  within  a  circular-headed 


panel,  by  the  fame  hand  as  the  preceding  piece. 
Height  1  foot  1 1  inches,  width  1  foot  2  inches. 
(Gigli-Campana  Collection. ) 

Half-length  figure  of  the  Virgin  feated  in  a  chair;  the  infant  Chrift, 
(landing  on  her  knee  in  the  aCl  of  benediCIion,  holds  an  apple  in  his 


left  hand.  In  the  background  is  a  feftoon  of  leaves. 

N 
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Notice  of  Mino  da  Fiesole  and  Andrea  Ferrucci. 

INO  DA  FIESOLE,  (born  1400,  died  1485,)  and  Andrea 
Ferrucci,  or  Andrea  da  Fiesole,  (born  about  1440,  died 
1520,)  both  came  of  a  race  or  clafs  of  fculptors  for  which 
the  ancient  fuburb  of  Florence  was  long  celebrated  ;  thefe  men  were 
accuftomed  to  work  the  quarries  of  black  ftone  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  biefole,  juft  as  at  the  prefent  time  a  fchool  of  artift-work- 
men  has  fprung  up  at  the  little  city  of  MafTa-Carrara,  working  the 
marble  from  the  neighbouring  quarries  into  an  infinity  of  femi-commer- 
cial  produ&ions  for  exportation  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  quattro- 
cento  Fiefolani,  however,  were  famous  as  ornamentifts,  and  their  talent 
in  this  branch,  doubtlefs,  rendered  the  younger  and  abler  of  them  wel¬ 
come  afliftants  to  the  great  Florentine  rnaejiri  in  their  monumental 
works.  Mino  da  Fiefole  belongs  to  a  fomewhat  earlier  period  than 
Andrea  Ferrucci ;  he  is  in  every  refpe&  a  better  known  and  more  fami- 
lar  artift.  Vafari  ftates  that  he  was  a  fcholar  and  imitator  of  Defiderio 
da  Settignano ;  but  it  is  evident  from  difcrepancies  in  dates,  and  the 
general  vaguenefs  and  uncertainty  of  all  his  fa&s  concerning  both 
arti  s,  that  little  or  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  this  aflertion ;  if 
c  rn  *n  indeed,  as  Vafari  ftates,  Mino  muft  have  been  an  older 

man  than  his  fuppofed  mafter  ;  the  prefent  colleftion,  unfortunately, 
does  not  contain  any  fpecimen  which  could  be  aferibed  with  abfolute 
certainty  to  Mino. 

With  refpeeft  to  Andrea  Ferrucci,  Vafari,  who  was  evidently  in* 
clmed  to  hold  in  little  efteem  the  femi-induftrial  art  of  the  Fiefulan 
fchool,  accords  to  him  lefs  than  the  ufual  praife.  Cicognara,  on  the 
0t  ei\!fanC^  P^es  Andrea  on  a  higher  level  than  even  his  country- 
lino.  1  he  honourable  and  refponfible  pofts  accorded  to  An- 
rca  by  the  magiftrates  of  Florence,  however,  fufficiently  indicate  that 
e  was  confidered  one  of  the  moft  eminent  maejlri  of  his  time. 
He  was  a  fkilful  archited  as  well  as  a  fculptor,  and,  like  fo  many 
NapLntmeS>  eXercifed  his  art  in  various  Pa^s  of  Italy,  notably  in 


tore  lofuben'n-  Sfculturra’  vo1*  iv-  P-  471.  “  Ma  fe  quefto  Mino  fu  eccellent* 


15  th  and  16th  Centuries . 
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Principal  existing  Works  of  Mino  da  Piesole. 

LORENCE.  Santa  Croce,  in  the  chapel  called  “  della  Novi- 
ziata,”  marble  tabernacolo. 

_ Convent  of  Sto.  Ambruogio.  Marble  taber¬ 
nacolo  for  relics. 

_ La  Badia.  Marble  relievo  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

_ _ _ Circular  relievo,  Virgin  and 

Child  (over  the  entrance-door). 

_ _ _ _  Tomb  of  Bernardo  de’  Giugni. 

_ _ _  Tomb  of  Conte  Ugo.  (The 

principal  work  of  Mino,  executed  1481.) 

- Gallery  of  the  Uffizj.  Marble  buft  of  Piero  de’ Medici. 

Fiesole.  In  the  Duomo.  Tomb  of  the  Bilhop  Leonardo  Salutati. 

- Marble  altar-piece. 

-  Marble  buft  of  Rinaldo  da  Luna,  (dated  1461.) 

Prato.  Portions  of  the  marble  pulpit  in  the  cathedral  (two  rtlievi 
reprefenting  the  ftory  of  San  Giovanni,  1473). 

Volterra.  Marble  tabernacolo  in  the  cathedral. 

Perugia.  Church  of  St.  Piero.  Marble  altar-piece  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Sacrament. 

Rome.  In  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  fopra  Minerva.  Monument 
of  Francifco  Tornabuoni. 

- -  In  the  church  ofSta.  Maria  in  Traftevere.  Marble  taber¬ 
nacolo . 


Principal  Works  of  Andrea  Ferrucci  now  extant. 

^flSTOIA.  Marble  chapel  and  baptifmal  font  in  the  church 
of  San  Iacopo. 

Fiesole.  Marble  altar-piece  in  the  Duomo. 

Florence.  Statue  of  St.  Andrew  and  buft  of  Marfilio  Ficino  in 
the  Duomo. 

_  Wooden  crucifix  in  the  church  ofSta.  Felicita.  . 


58  95- 

SANTORIA,  or  finging-gallery,  of  the  conventual 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  Florence.  The  work 
of  Baccio  d’  Agnolo;  circa  1490-1500.  In  white 
marble.  Length  16  feet,  height  7  feet  6  inches,  projection 
from  the  wall  5  feet. 
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"I  his  gallery  is  an  elaborate  archite£tural  ftru£lure,  forming  an 
oblong  rectangular  projecting  balcony,  fupported  on  four  maflive 
brackets,  or  trufles,  and  crowned  by  a  bold  cornice.  The  front  is 
divided  into  three  fquare  funk  panels  by  upright  pilafters,  four  in  number, 
in  each  of  which  is  a  pendant  firing  of  trophies  of  arms  and  arabefques. 
A  panel,  fimilar  to  thofe  in  front,  fills  each  end  of  the  gallery.  The 
decoration  of  thefe  panels  confifts  of  large  fhields  of  the  fhape  ufually 
called  a  u  tejia  di  cavallo,’  furrounded  with  finely-executed  wreaths  of 
foliage,  arabefques,  foliated  fcroll-work,  See.  The  devices  on  them  are 
the  various  arms  or  imprefi  of  the  Florentine  republic,  viz.  (on  the 
fhield  at  the  end,  left  hand),  a  bend,  with  the  motto  <c  Libertas”  cut 
in  relief,  (in  front,  the  firfl  on  the  left,)  a  richly  foliated  Florentine 
giglio  or  fleur-de-lys ;  (in  centre)  a  St.  George’s  crofs ;  (on  the  right) 
a  fpread-eagle  flanding  on  a  dragon  ;  and  (in  the  end  compartment  on 
the  right)  a  device  of  three  flowering  lily-branches  tied  together  by  a 
label-fcroll.  I  he  brackets  are  ornamented  with  large  acanthus-leaves 
and  beautiful  arabefque  fcroll-work,  whilfl  a  fyflem  of  elaborately- 
carved  mouldings  furrounds  them  in  the  upper  part,  at  their  junChire 
with  the  body  of  the  gallery.  The  under  fide  of  the  cantoria ,  be¬ 
twixt  the  brackets,  is  ornamented  with  funk  moulded  coffers,  each 
containing  a  large  rofette  carved  in  very  high  relief,  and  the  lining  of 
the  wall,  at  the  back,  is  filled  in  with  three  circular  medallions,  in  the 
lame  marble  as  the  reft  of  the  work,  detached  on  a  ground  of  black 
ftone  or  pietra  paragona.  The  medallion  in  the  centre  bears  a  cherub’s 
face  furrounded  with  flaming  rays,  and  each  of  the  two  fide  ones 
contains  the  monogram  “OP  A,”  which  is  that  of  the  opera  or  operai 
t  Santa  Alaria  del  Fiorey  the  c<  board  of  works”  of  the  ancient  re¬ 
public  ;  indicating  that  the  gallery  was  executed  by  the  orders  and  at 
the  coft  of  the  State. 

This  work  was  the  organ-gallery  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  and  was  originally  placed  in  the  choir  at  about  the  fame  height 
r0nl  .l^e  Sroun<l  as  at  prefent.  Marble  finging-galleries  of  this  type 
ar<-  1  ill  to  be  found  in  their  original  pofitions  in  many  Italian  churches. 
°*  t*le  m°^  beautiful  and  moll  familiar  to  travellers  is  that  in  the 
if  ine  chapel  in  Rome;  and  whoever  has  heard  the  fublime  miferere , 
or  the  Chriftmas-Eve  fervices,  fung  from  it,  will  have  doubtlefs  re¬ 
tained  a  vivid  impreflion  of  the  deftination  of  fuch  works  as  the  pre¬ 
fent.  I  he  two  feries  of  relievos  by  Donatello  and  Luca  della  Robbia, 
previoufly  mentioned  in  this  catalogue,  viz.  the  dancing-children  and 
e  finging-boys  of  the  gallery  of  the  Uffizj,  were  originally  the  frontals 
of  two  galleries  of  fimilar  conftru&ion  to  the  prefent. 
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The  removal  of  this  work,  at  the  prefent  day,  from  fo  renowned  an 
edifice  as  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  (hould  perhaps  be  explained, 
both  becaufe  the  faX  itfelf  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  alfo  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  aXion  of  this  Mufeum  in  making  the  acquifition. 

The  monks  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  are  a  wealthy  confraternity, 
one  of  their  principal  fources  of  revenue  being  the  celebrated  fpezieria, 
or  eftablifhment  for  the  fale  of  drugs,  which  they  have  maintained  in 
great  efficiency  from  time  immemorial.  The  prefent  head  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  their  eftablifhment,  Fra  Damiano  Beni,  a  wealthy  ecclefiaftic, 
in  the  year  1859  feems  to  have  conceived  the  projeX  of  devoting  his 
fortune  to  the  renovation  of  the  interior  of  the  church,  a  tafk  which, 
with  the  confent  of  the  grand-ducal  government,  was  in  confequence 
entrufted  to  the  architeX  Signor  Cavaliere  Enrico  Romoli.  The  body 
of  the  church  is  a  vaft  ftruXure,  originally  ereXed  in  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury  ;  but  in  the  courfe  of  ages  the  interior  had  become  literally 
encrufted  with  additions  of  every  date  and  period,  which,  never- 
thelefs,  greatly  added  to  the  intereft  of  the  edifice  viewed  as  illuf- 
trating  the  hiftory  of  art  and  archaeology.  The  moft  important 
alterations  had  been  made  by  the  celebrated  Giorgio  Vafari,  who, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  remodelled  the  nave,  and 
in  particular  ereXed  a  feries  of  very  elaborate  carved  wooden 
altar-pieces  in  each  of  the  fide  aifles.  This  feries,  taken  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  reft  of  his  additions,  formed  one  of  Vafari  s  moft 
important  works  as  an  architeX ;  and,  even  had  they  been  works  of  far 
lefs  merit,  they  would  feem  to  have  deferved  careful  confideration  at 
the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  whofe  ancient  glories  Giorgio 
Vafari  perhaps  did  more  to  illuftrate  and  commemorate  than  any  other 
man.  There  was,  however,  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  inner  furface  of 
this  church  which  had  not  a  fpecial  intereft  of  fome  kind  or  other  ; 
all  its  well-known  details  had  not  only  become  endeared  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Florence,  but  were  alfo  fingularly  interefting  to  ftrangers.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  effeX  of  Fra  Damiano  Beni's  miftaken  liberality  has  been 
to  fweep  the  greater  part  of  thefe  away;  a  tabula  raja  was  literally 
made  of  the  whole  of  the  interior,  and  a  feries  o {“rejlauri  ed  innova - 
zioni”  as  they  are  complacently  termed  in  a  pamphlet  juft  lftued,  was 
forthwith  commenced.  The  idea  of  the  architeX  was  nothing  lefs  than 
to  remodel  the  whole  of  the  interior  in  the  ftyle  of  the  13th  century, 
and  amongft  the  decorative  conftruXions  condemned  as  incompatible 
with  this  defign,  was  the  prefent  beautiful  cantoria ,  which  accordingly 
was  pulled  down  and  fold,  for  lefs  than  the  value  of  the  marble,  to 
Signor  Freppa,  a  Florentine  dealer.  The  ill-judged  nature  of  all  the 
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proceedings  will  be  feen  from  the  following  fa&s,  amongft  many 
others.  Firft,  as  regards  the  altar-pieces  by  Giorgio  Vafari ;  thefe 
were  elaborate  architectural  ftru&ures  forming  the  fhrine-work  or 
framings  of  a  feries  of  large  oil  pictures,  nearly  all  by  Florentine 
artifts  of  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  fo  that  both  the  pictures  and 
their  framing  were  perfectly  in  keeping  with  each  other ;  neverthe- 
lefs,  incredible  as  it  may  feem,  thefe  altars  were  difmantled  and  re- 
ereCted  at  a  great  expenfe  in  (tone,  in  a  pfeudo-Gothic  ftyle,  fuppofed 
to  be  in  the  original  character  of  the  church,  the  large  fquare  pictures 
being  again  inferted  in  them.  The  refult,  as  might  be  expeCted,  has 
been  an  incongruous  medley,  the  fhape  and  proportions  of  the  pictures, 
and  their  ftyle  of  art,  being  as  completely  out  of  character  with  the 
new  ereCtions  as  they  were  in  keeping  with  their  original  furroundings. 
1  he  treatment  of  the  cantoria ,  however,  was  ftill  worfe  ;  although  a 
fubftantial  ftruCture,  in  every  refpeCt  convenient  and  indifpenfable,  as 
before,  for  the  daily  fervices  of  the  church,  and  known  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  and  authentic  work  of  one  of  the  greateft  of  the  Florentine 
fculptor-architeCts  of  the  revival,  the  fingle  faCt  of  its  being  of  a  later 
time  than  the  church  was  the  caufe  of  its  difmiflal.  It  was  accordingly 
difplaced ;  and  a  new  one  of  precifely  the  fame  dimenfions  and  very 
fimilar  appearance,  with  the  important  exception  that  all  the  graceful 
and  beautiful  details  of  the  original  were  replaced  by  cold  and  lifelefs 
imitations  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  13th  century,  was  executed  at 
a  great  coft  in  ordinary  Florentine  black  ftone ;  the  original  being  in 
white  marble. 

The  writer,  on  his  arrival  in  Florence  in  March,  1859,  having 
been  informed  of  thefe  proceedings,  obtained  admillion  to  the  church, 
and  lucceeded  in  purchafing  the  cantoria  for  the  Mufeum  as  it  lay  dif- 
jointed  on  the  pavement. 

I  he  fpecial  vocation  of  Baccio  d’  Agnolo  (born  1460,  died  1543) 
was  that  of  an  architect  and  ornamentift  fculptor.  His  works  are  to 
be  feen  in  the  many  palaces  and  villas  which  he  ereCted  in  Florence 
and  the  environs.  One  of  them,  the  Palazzo  Bartolini,  now  the  Hotel 
du  Nord,  in  the  Piazza  Sta.  Trinita,  from  its  elegant  and  charaCleriftic 
ftyle,  and  confpicuous  pofition,  will  probably  be  familiar  to  moft  tra¬ 
vellers.  Vafari  alludes  to  his  having  executed  the  ornaments  of  the 
organ  at  Sta.  Maria  Novella  ;  and,  as  he  mentions  the  work  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  life  of  Baccio,  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  it  was  executed 
early  in  his  career,  /.  c.  before  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  {See  En¬ 
graving.) 


Obfervations  on  various  Minor  Works  of 
Florentine  Quattro-cento  and  Early 
Cinque-cento  Sculpture. 


HE  fculptors  of  Florence  gave  to  the  world,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  their  own  fellow-citizens,  an  infinite  variety  of 
works  of  a  trivial  or  occafional  nature  only,  the  majority 
of  which  have  long  fince  perifhed ;  in  fome  cafes,  in¬ 
deed,  leaving  not  a  veftige  behind  of  modes  of  art  fol¬ 
lowed  for  long  periods  by  entire  families  of  artifts.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
the  pages  of  the  earlier  writers  on  art  and  local  chroniclers,  that  in- 
formation  on  a  multitude  of  minor  arts  and  palling  fa  ions,  o  ten  t  e 
vehicles  for  the  moft  exquif.te  produdions  of  genius,  is  mainly  to  be 
fought.  The  love  of  art  innate  in  the  Florentine  people,  their  clanmlh 
attachment  to  old  family  ufages,  and  their  habits  of  hoarding  relics  o 
the  paft,  have  neverthelefs  preferved  to  us  a  greater  number  and  variety 
of  the  lefler  productions  of  early  art,  than  are  perhaps  to  be  toun 
in  any  other  city.  Florence  is  ftill,  therefore,  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the 
ftudent,  whofe  refearches,  fyftematically  continued  on  the  fpot,  will  ye 
be  rewarded  by  moft  interefting  and  often  pradically  important  dif- 
coveries.  The  palaces  of  the  city  and  the  country  villas,  with 
which  the  beautiful  environs  are  ftudded  over,  ftill  ou  tes  con  am, 
in  their  lumber-rooms  and  half-furnilhed  faloons,  many  works  of  great 
intrinfic  and  hiftorical  value  }-cafts,  models,  fragments  and  disjointed 
details  of  an  infinite  variety  of  decorative  productions  may  be  there 
the  precious  and  often  moft  fuggeftive  labours  of  the  greateft  artifts 
of  the  modern  world,  which  having  delighted  their  own  age,  now 
like  the  buried  relics  of  claffical  antiquity,  call  to  us  to  lofe  no 
in  refcuing  their  laft  veftiges  from  oblivion.  It  is  on  the  occafion  o 
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the  fale  or  renovation  of  thefe  ancient  houfes,  and  of  the  palaces  within 
the  city  itfelf,  that  fuch  works,  ftill  from  day  to  day,  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  u fenfali  99  or  tribe  of  fmall  dealers  who  conftitute  a  complete 
clafs  of  the  population. 

I  he  minor  works  of  fculpture  of  moft  frequent  occurrence  in 
Florence  are,  in  the  firft  place, — 

Portrait  bulls  in  terra-cotta,  and  fimilar  bulls  of  faints,  generally  of 
San  Giovanni  (the  patron  faint  of  the  city),  and  bulls  of  our  Saviour. 

I  hefe  conftitute  of  themfelves  an  entire  clafs  ;  of  the  portrait  bulls 
this  colledlion  contains  feveral  admirable  fpecimens,  (fee  Nos.  7588  to 
4906,  &c.)  The  falhion  for  thefe  feems  to  have  come  into  vogue 
Ihortly  before  the  middle  of  the  15th  century;  doubtlefs  it  was  greatly 
the  refult  of  that  enthufiaftic  imitation  of  antiquity,  which  was  the 
main-fpring  of  the  revival  of  art  at  this  period.  It  is  poflible,  in¬ 
deed,  that  in  thefe  bulls  we  have  the  moft  perfedl  reproductions  of  the 
imagines  or  anceftral  effigies  of  the  ancient  Romans.  A  precifely  fimi- 
lar  feeling  feems  to  have  prompted  their  production  in  both  epochs ; 
at  all  events  we  have  in  them  fome  of  the  very  earlieft  portraits  of 
modern  times,  and  the  great  citizens  of  the  republic,  the  friends  and 
companions  of  Cofimo  and  Lorenzo,  ftill  live  in  thefe  linking  prefent- 
ments.  Vafari  records  of  Verrocchio  *  that  he  was  among  the  firft 
w  ho  executed  portraits  of  this  kind,  and  in  particular  who  praCtifed  the 
art  of  taking  plafter  calls  from  the  faces  of  dead  perfons ;  and  it  Ihould 
be  obferved  that  many  of  thefe  bulls  fhow  evident  traces  of  having 
been  direClly  baled  on  calls  fo  taken,  the  features  being  afterwards 
iltuhv  retouched  and  literally  enlivened  in  the  duClile  clay,  evidently 
by  ft  ulptors  of  great  talent.  Nearly  all  feem  to  have  been  painted 
in  exaCt  imitation  of  life.  The  fame  artifts  doubtlefs  alfo  produced  the 
waxwork  portraits  [yoti)  fo  frequently  prefented  to  churches  and  Ihrines 
as  thank-ofterings,  or  in  remembrance  of  eminent  perfons  deceafed. 
\  alari  even  records  the  name  of  one  of  thefe  artifts,  Orfino,  ceraiuolo 
or  waxwork  figure-maker,  and  in  alluding  to  his  works  evidently  counts 
him  as  an  artift  of  talent,  worthy  to  rank  with  fuch  men  as  Verrocchio, 
with  whom  indeed  he  was  in  intimate  alliance. 

The  cullom  of  depofiting  waxwork  and  wooden  images  of  dead 


V*  P*  I52‘  “  DoP°»  f»  comincio  al  tempo  fuo  a  formare  le  tefte  di  coloro 

ufri  XT0'  °0n  P?ca.fPela  \  ?nde  fl  v.ed.e  in  ?gni  cafa  Firenze,  fopra  i  cammini, 
,  nneltre  e  comicioni.  infiniti  Hi  H»»fti  rifrafti  tnnfn  Kpn  _ _ _ _ i*  _i__ _ 
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perfons  in  churches  and  other  localities  was  an  almoft  univerfal  one  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  down  even  to  a  comparatively  recent  period.  It 
is  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that,  within  the  laft  few  years,  a  number 
of  effigies  of  this  defcription  were  preferved  in  Weftminfter  Abbey, 

and  poflibly  are  there  now.  * * *  ^ 

The  numerous  bufts  and  fmall  ftatuettes  of  St.  John  the  Bapti  , 
(“  San  Giovannino,”)  as  they  were  in  conftant  demand,  were  current 
objects  of  produaion  with  even  the  greateft  fculptors  of  the  day.  Even 
here,  however,  an  interefting  cuftom  may  be  traced ;  it  evidently  be 
came  a  received  habit  to  reproduce  the  beautiful  faces  of  the  young 
boys  of  the  Florentine  families  in  thefe  facred  images,  (fee  Nos.  754-5* 
&c.  in  this  Colledion,)  and  an  admirable  example  of  this  nature  may  be 
feen  in  Donatello’s  beautiful  marble  bull  of  St.  John,  in  the  Cafa  ar 
telli,  which  was  a  portrait  of  the  fon  of  the  artift’s  patron  and  benefattor 

Roberto  Martelli.  .. 

The  bufts  of  our  Saviour,  alfo  fo  numerous,  are  perhaps  generally 
of  a  rather  more  recent  date,  and  one  occafion  of  their  becoming  un- 
vi fu ally  popular  is  known  and  is  extremely  interefting.  t 

Another  clafs  of  objefts  of  fculpture,  of  a  cheap  and  popular  kind, 
yet  remains  to  be  alluded  to,  viz.  that  of  the  numerous  bas-rehefs  ot  the 
Virgin  and  Child  and  other  religious  fubjeds  in  plafter,  geffo-duro,  or 
ftucco,  executed  as  aids  to  private  devotion.  1  hefe  were  imp  y  ca  s 


*  The  waxen  image  of  Frederick  the  Great,  drefled  ’™****~g™*^ 
alive,  and  Grounded  with  all  his  familiar  objeas  of  ufe,  ft.ll  preferved  in  the  Muleum 
at  Berlin,  is  another  example  which  occurs  to  the  author.  •  to  tfoe  fieKC 

+  During  the  popular  exaltation  which  reigned  rmnaedtate QSur 
Of  Florence  (in  ijaS)  the  Council  of  the  reftored  ‘ol.mn1?  pjocl 

Saviour  Chrift,  Prince  and  Proteftor  of  the  Fl°re"tine.  lr|,  J)U((  or  ;mage  of 

trenay  which  enfued,  every  proprietor  ot  a  houfe  haftene  o  p  ronfnicuous  pofition. 
our  Saviour,  which  he  placed  over  the  door  or  m  feme a^even 
The  artifts  of  the  city  outvied  each  other  in  the  produft  Florentine  houfe. 

to  this  day,  bufts  of  Chrift  may  be  feen  on  more  than  one  ancient  ^  ^  Gonta. 
Napier,  (“  Florentine  Hiftorv,”)  fays,  that  “  Niccolo  app  prophet  (Fra  Bar- 

loniere  ( 1 517),  in  order  to  conciliate  the  “  Fratefchi,  E ^  ^  Should  be  defied 

tolommeo  da  Faenza)  had  recommended  it,  proofed  Aat  J  ^^Ch  ne„a  ftgreta 

King  ot  Florence.  See  alfo  Segm,  lib.  1.  p.  69  .  »  popolo  Fioren- 

pratica,  e  di  poi  nel  Conf.glio  Grande  una  P^v.hone^nella  ^le  pop^  ^  #  cofi 
bno  con  folenni  giun,  e  col  partito  s  elelTeCrifto  g  entiNiPopuli  S. P. 

hi  fcritto l'opra  la  portadel  Palazzo,— J es u s  Christus  Savonarola,  che  in 

Decreto  electus.  Imitando  m  c.o  un’  az.one d,  F«G  ™»ci  Crjfto  Re  del 
una  fua  predica  tenuto  in  gran  fervore,  fece  gridare  a  tutto  p  P  >  ’  Varchi‘  )ib  v  p- 
popolo  Fiorentino,  ad  eleggerlo  per  fuo  fignore  pa  J®°  .  dj  s’  Marco  co’  quali  egii 

S3,  tells  us  that  Capponi  was  influenced  ‘ o  non  era  pic 

A  tratteneva  molto,  o  piuttofto  per  guadagnarfi  I  p  Cambi,  tom  xxiii.  pp. 

<ola  ne  di  poca  riputazione.”  See  alio  Pitti,  lib.  1  p.  5  >  ^  j  - 

5-i  1  ;  Nardi,  lib.viii.  p.  340  i  Nerli,  lib.  vin.  PP.  169,  7<>}  Silmondi,  P  4 
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from  famous  originals  in  marble,  terra-cotta,  bronze,  &c.  hardened  by 
various  methods,  and  almoft  invariably  brilliantly  painted  in  proper 
colours.  Thefe  works,  though  certainly  lefs  important  than  the  ori¬ 
ginal  relievos,  have  now  a  far  greater  relative  value  than  at  firft, 
becaufe  the  greater  number  of  the  originals  from  which  they  were 
taken  have  pcriflied.  Many  of  thefe  relievos,  moreover,  were  ob- 
vioufiy  retouched  by  their  authors,  being  in  fact  originally  iflued  by 
them  as  a  fpecies  of  cheap  edition  of  their  works.  Nos.  57^7,  57^> 
and  7622  are  good  examples  of  this  kind \  in  No.  5767  the  ancient 
rather  gaudy  painting  in  diftemper  is  preferved.  With  refpect  to 
the  colouring  of  fculpture,  which  was  fo  freely  and  extenfively  practifed 
in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  notably  by  the  Florentine  artifts,  it 
feems  certain  that  almoft  every  work  in  terra-cotta  or  gejfo  was  fo  em- 
bellifhed;  indeed  the  natural  furface  of  terra-cotta  was  evidently  deemed 
by  them  infufterably  crude  and  unfeemly,  tolerable  only  in  the  mereft 
artift  s  (ketches,  preferved  in  ftudios  or  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

^  ith  refpect  to  the  mode  or  ftyle  of  applying  colours — this  in  our 
own  day  vexed  queftion — was  by  no  means  a  difficulty  with  the  quattro - 
cent'iJU ,  and  the  timid  tentative  efiays  of  modern  fculptors  would  never 
have  fatisfied  the  iimple  and  more  pofitive  taftes  of  former  times. 
Statues  and  relievos  were  in  fact  habitually  painted  with  the  fame  bril¬ 
liant  and  decifive  colouring  as  contemporaneous  diftemper  pictures ; 
draperies  and  backgrounds,  even  in  works  of  the  very  loweft  relief, 
being  grounded  in  unbroken  mafles  of  pure  colour,  which  at  firft 
fight  leems  utterly  barbarous,  but  which  the  eye  foon  accuftoms 
itfelf  to,  and  learns  even  to  enjoy  as  a  relief  from  the  coldnefs  and 
poverty  of  afpect  of  the  crude  vehicle.  Even  marbles  were  often 
brilliantly  coloured,  whilft  relievo  fubjects,  in  every  material,  were 
as  a  rule  almoft  always  picked  out  with  gilding.  It  is  to  be  obferved, 
however,  in  reference  to  this  queftion,  that  fome  allowance  fhould 
perhaps  be  made  for  the  fact  that  all  works  in  relief,  from  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  brilliant  funlight  in  Italy,  were  habitually  feen  under 
more  favourable  conditions  than  in  this  country,  the  crudity  of  the 
iuperadded  colours  being  modified  and  dominated  by  the  force  of  light 
and  (hade  of  the  relievo  itfelf,  to  a  degree  fcldom  feen  in  the  diftufed 
and  colder  light  of  more  northern  latitudes.  With  refpect  to  the 
coloured  works  in  extremely  low  relief,  in  which,  when  viewed  in  a 
diftufed  light,  fcarcely  anything  but  crude  patches  of  colour  could  have 
been  \  ifible,  it  may  be  obferved  that  fuch  productions  were  moft  fre¬ 
quently  fufpended  in  dark  corridors,  &c.  with  a  votive  lamp  conftantly 
burning  directly  under  them,  the  light  from  which,  illuminating  them 
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at  an  acute  angle  from  beneath,  gave  furprifingly  forcible  and  trut 
effeas  of  light  and  {hade  to  what,  under  other  conditions  of  lighting, 
would  have  been  little  better  than  mere  blank  furfaces. 


7588. 

^IFE-SIZED  Florentine  terra- cotta  portrait  buft.  Qat- 

tro-cento  period.  Sculptor  unknown.  Height  1  foot 
8^  inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Collection.) 

A  very  aged  man  wearing  a  cap  with  long  falling  folds  of  cloth  or 
lappets,  a  fafhion  of  coftume  to  be  feen  in  many  Florentine  frefco  P'^ 
tures,  dating  towards  the  middle  of  the  1 5th  century.  It  was  pro  y 
originally  moulded  on  a  caft  of  the  head  taken  after  death.  t  w 
tained,  together  with  No.  75^7>  from  t^e  Capponi  vil  a  at  an 
diano,  where  it  was  preferved  in  the  library,  and  is  moft  likely  the  po  - 
trait  of  fome  one  of  that  family. 


4906. 

FE-SIZED  Florentine  terra-cotta  buft.  Quattro-cento 
period.  Height  1  foot  8  inches. 

An  aged  bald-headed  man,  clad  in  a  f.mple  jerkin  or  doublet  fitting 
tight  round  the  throat ;  probably,  like  the  preceding  fpecimen, 
on  a  caft  taken  after  death. 


7621. 

LORENTINE  terra-cotta  portrait  buft.  Quattro¬ 
cento  period.  Height  1  foot  1 1  inches.  (Gigh-Cam- 
- pana  Colle&ion.) 

This  ftriking  and  life-like  buft  reprefents  a  middle  aged  m 
(hrewd,  intelligent  expreffion,  wearing  the  ufual  tight-fitting  doublet, 

and  a  felt-cap  or  beretta.  c  u 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  modelled  dire  y  rom  ^ 
life ;  it  is  juft  fuch  a  work  as  may  have  proceede  T°m  e 
Andrea  Verrocchio.  There  are,  however,  not  fu  cient  ^ 
of  individual  ftyle  to  enable  it  to  be  afcnbed  to  any  par  icu  a  • 

This  buft,  like  the  others,  has  originally  been  carefully  painted  to  im  - 

fate  nature. 
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4599- 


I  P  E-SIZED  Florentine  terra-cotta  buft. 
period.  Height  i  foot  io  inches. 


^uattro-cento 


A  monk,  faid  to  be  the  celebrated  Dominican  friar,  Girolamo  Sa¬ 
vonarola.  To  the  many  portraits  of  Savonarola,  in  contemporary 
medals,  gems,  and  pi&ures,  this  terra-cotta,  apparently  taken  from  life, 
may  with  good  reafon  be  added.  The  various  portraits  alluded  to,  all 
executed  either  during  his  lifetime  or  fhortly  after  his  execution  (1498), 
dider  very  confiderably  from  each  other.  The  prefent  buft,  at  all  events, 
has  much  refemblance  to  the  medal  by  Andrea  della  Robbia. 


7587- 

LORENTINE  terra-cotta  portrait  buft.  Circa  1 500-20. 
Height  1  foot  10  inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Collec¬ 
tion.) 

This  buft  is  of  rather  more  recent  date  than  the  majority  of  the 
fimilar  terra-cottas.  From  the  coftume  and  general  ftyle  of  the  work 
it  muft  be  referred  to  the  firft  quarter  of  the  16th  century.  It  was  ap¬ 
parently  modelled  from  the  life  and  reprefents  a  young  man  with  ftiort 
beard,  whifkers,  and  mouftache,  wearing  a  loofe  doublet  or  caflock  and 
a  flat  felt-cap. 

It  was  obtained  by  Signor  Gigli  from  the  library  of  the  Signori  Cap 
poni  at  San  Frediano,  and  probably  reprefents  fome  member  of  that  an¬ 
cient  family. 


7589- 

IFE-SIZED  terra-cotta  portrait  buft  of  a  man  wearing 
a  broad-brimmed  hat  or  cap.  Florentine  fculpture ; 
circa  1520.  Height  1  foot  9^  inches.  (Gigli-Cam¬ 
pana  Colle&ion.) 

Stated  (it  is  not  known  on  what  authority)  to  be  a  portrait  of  “Mi¬ 
chele  de  Lando.” 
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7580,  7581. 

f  WO  life-fized  terra-cotta  bufts.  Florentine  fculpture  ; 

*  circa  1500.  Height  x  foot  10  inches.  (Gigli-Catn- 
pana  Colle&ion.) 

Signor  Migliarini  aferibed  thefe  heads  to  Giovanni  Gonelli,  ll  cieco 
da  Gambaffi,  (1610-1665;)  they  are,  however,  apparently  a  hundred 
years  earlier  in  date  than  his  time,  and  have  more  of  the  manner  of 
the  later  Della  Robbias ;  they  are  probably  intended  as  heads  of  the 
Ihepherds,  fuch  as  would  have  been  introduced  in  a  large  altar-p.ece  ot 
the  prefepio  or  adoration. 


4600. 

?ERRA-COTTA  buft,  (larger  than  life,)  an  ideal  head 
*  of  an  aged  man.  Florentine  fculpture;  circa  1500. 
Height  1  foot  8  inches. 

The  aullere  character  and  expreffion  of  this  head  are  very  linking. 
I.  is  poilible  .ha,  i.  may  ha.e  been  imended  for  .  i St.  Jerome  i -1 £»- 
rence  There  is  no  clue  ro  the  author,  the  chapter  and  gene™ 
expreffion  of  the  head  flrongly  refemble  f.milar  imperfonations  in  defigns 

of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 


1085. 

LORENTINE  terra-cotta  buft  of  St.  John  the  Baptift, 
(San  Giovanni,)  fmall  life-fize.  Period  of  Donatello. 
-  —  Height  1  foot  7  inches. 

The  emaciated  features,  expreffion,  and  general  ftyle -of 
ffiowan  evident  ftudy  of  the  famous  wooden  ftatue  of  th  8 
by  Donatello  in  the  baptiftery  of  San  Giovanni.  If*  by  a  hand  fcarcely 
inferior  in  power  to  that  of  the  great  matter  himfelf. 


6819- 


LORENTINE  terra-cotta  buft  of  San  Giovanni 
Period  of  Donatello.  Height  1  foot  6  inches. 
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4496. 

II<  E-SIZED  Florentine  terra-cotta  buft  of  the  infant 
St.  John  (cc  San  Giovannino  ”)  ;  1 5th  century.  Sculp¬ 
tor  unknown.  Height  10  inches. 

This  coarfely-executed  but  life-like  buft  was  probably  moulded  di¬ 
rectly  from  nature :  repetitions  of  it  exift.  The  ancient  wooden  bafe 
or  pedeftal,  which  ftill  remains,  illuftrates  the  limple  yet  appropriate 
ftyle  in  which  thefe  terra-cottas  were  originally  mounted.  The  fami¬ 
liar  diminutive  “San  Giovannino,”  applied  by  the  Florentines  to  all 
thefe  youthful  bufts  of  their  favourite  faint,  is  particularly  appropriate 
to  this  childlike  fpecimen. 


7545- 

EjLQRENTINE  terra-cotta  buft  of  San  Giovanni. 

life-fizc.  Quattro-cento  period.  Height  i  foot 
4  inches. 

Apparently  a  portrait  of  fome  handfome  Florentine  youth. 

4485. 

IFE-SIZED  Florentine  terra-cotta  buft  of  a  boy  or 
young  man  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old.  Pro¬ 
bably  a  San  Giovanni.  Date  circa  1490.  Height 

20  inches. 


4497- 

IMILAR  life-fized  Florentine  terra-cotta  portrait  buft 
of  a  young  man,  but  probably  intended  for  a  San  Gio¬ 
vanni ;  circa  1490.  Height  16  inches. 


7584- 

IFE-SIZED  terra-cotta  buft  of  Chrift.  Florentine 
fculpture ;  circa  1528  (?).  Height  1  foot  8  inches. 
(Gigli-Campana  Colledlion.) 


15  th  and  16 th  Centuries, 
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This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  bufts  executed  previous  to  the  fiege, 
under  the  revived  republic.  (See  notice,  ante,  p.  97.) 


6862. 


IFE-SIZED 
viour ;  circa 


Florentine  terra-cotta  buft  of  our  Sa- 
1500-30  (?).  Height  1  foot  8  inches. 


With  fome  reminifcences  of  Andrea  Verrocchio’s  popular  Floren 
tine  type,  this  buft  is,  neverthelefs,  apparently  the  work  of  a  weaker 
and  later  hand  than  his. 


7245- 

! IFE-SIZED  marble  buft  of  Chrift,  with  a  wreath  of 
’  corn-ears  round  the  head.  Cinque-cento  fculpture. 
- Height  1  foot  1  inch. 

This  buft,  which  was  probably  fculptured  during  the  firft  quarter  of  the 
16th  century,  has  been  afcribed  to  Baccio  Bandinelli,  and  it  is  not  im 
probably  an  carl,  work  of  his.  fculptured  from  a  block  of  marble  of  a 
fize  fomewhat  inadequate  to  the  proportions  of  the  head. 

7602,  7402. 

'WO  Florentine  terra-cotta  ftatuettes  of  David,  by  the 
fame  unknown  mafter;  circa  1490. 

In  No.  7602  (from  the  Gigli-Catnpana  Cohesion),  the  viaorioos 
hero,  habited  in  a  richly -ornamented  cuirafs.  Hands  m  »  gtac'ful a  - 
tude  with  the  head  of  the  giant  on  the  ground  beneath i  hi.  feet ,  h 
right  hand  he  grafps  the  falchion  with  whtch  he  has  the  ^ 

of  Goliath,  and  in  the  other,  which  tells  on  hrs  h,p,  he  holds  a  ftone. 

;:&,e  ,  i,  J.  however,  colder - 

ah,yfmir(i«  heigh,  is  .7  inches),  and  it  is  ZllZl.Z 

ticulars.  The  head,  in  the  firft  place,  is  in 

,  1  1  ieff  is  fomewhat  raifed  and  the  knee 

the  features  are  varied ;  the  left  g  ■  altogether 

bent,  the  foot  telling  on  the  °f  “,h’ “h7„r/i  „ms  of  the 

different  from  that  of  the  preceding  w  although  proportionately 

figure  are,  on  the  contrary,  exaftly  fimilar,  althougn  p  P  y 
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reduced  in  fcale.  It  is  very  interefting  to  mark  the  procefs  which  has 
been  followed  in  the  produaion  of  the  fmaller  replica.  The  rich  ara- 
befque  ornaments  of  the  cuirafs,  which  are  fubftantially  identical  in  both 
works,  prove  that  the  artift  availed  himfelf  of  a  well-known  natural  law 
in  the  reduaion  of  the  firft  ftatuette  to  fmaller  dimenfions.  He  ob- 
vioufly  made  a  mould  from  it,  and  in  the  mould  formed  his  fecond  figure 
in  the  moift  clay,  making  all  the  various  alterations,  already  alluded  to, 
during  the  procefs  of  finifhing  up  the  work.  Now  it  is  a  well-known 
property  of  clay  to  contraa  when  fired,  the  diminution,  in  ordinary 
terra-cottas  of  this  kind,  being  as  much  as  one-fixth  or  one-feventh  of  the 
entire  bulk,  (about  the  proportion  in  the  prefent  inftance,)  fo  that  when 
the  clay  model,  firft  carefully  dried  in  the  fun,  was  ultimately  baked  in 
the  furnace,  a  confiderable  and  exactly  proportionate  diminution  in 
every  part  took  place,  the  height  alone  of  the  prefent  figure  being  re¬ 
duced,  as  we  fee,  from  19  to  17  inches.* 

1  he  fculptor  of  thefe  ftatuettes  feems  to  have  had  a  fpecialty  for 
works  in  terra-cotta  on  a  fmall  fcale ;  the  group  next  to  be  deferibed 
and  the  fmall  buft  of  San  Giovanni  (No.  7616)  are  evidently  from  his 
hand,  and  the  writer  has  noticed  elfewhere,  at  different  times,  feveral 
fimilar  produ&ions.  There  is  a  certain  refemblance  in  the  graceful 
defign  and  fentiment  of  his  ftatuettes  to  the  works  (in  painting)  of 
Lorenzo  da  Credi.  I  he  fame  fomewhat  feminine  elegance  of  type 
of  the  heads,  and  pure  and  candid  expreflion,  fo  noticeable  in  the  ad¬ 
mirable  pidures  and  drawings  of  that  great  artift,  feem  very  perceptible. 
It  is  needlefs  to  obferve  that  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  works 
of  an  eminent  painter,  in  this  great  age,  influencing  the  contemporary 
productions  of  minor  artifts  in  the  lifter  vehicle. 

The  remains  of  the  original  painting  are  ftill  perceptible  on  thefe 
ftatuettes. 


be  g!nerally  kpown> ,hat  this  wa*  the  procefs  followed  in  the  reduc- 
defiln  are  '^edSw‘!od-'vare  tel.evos.  The  fame  cameo  relievos,  precifely  identical  in 
inclfes'hii-h  he  n  0  fa  S(eat  variety  of  files;  figures,  originally  modelled  four  or  five 
Tone  S„  r"  do"n>  fhrouSh  a  Sreat  ™mber  of  intermediate  fires, 

reduaion  by  mouldiig^nd'remoTdtg  “  "°  t0  P™*6  °f  frftemat,C 
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4230. 

FLORENTINE  terra-cotta  group  of  three  Tinging 
'  '  Angels.  By  the  fame  hand  as  the  preceding  fta- 
tuettes;  circa  1490.  Width  of  the  group  14  inches, 


height  12  inches. 

Three  draped  angels,  kneeling  on  clouds,  hold  in  their  hands  a 
label-fcroll,  fuppofed  to  contain  the  mufical  notes  from  which  they 
are  finging.  The  beautiful  heads,  full  of  religious  fentiment,  and 
the  truthful  attitudes  of  thefe  figures,  are  at  variance  with  the  coarle 
execution  of  the  draperies,  hands.  See.  It  is  probable  that  this 
cotta,  like  No.  7402,  was  a  repetition  of  fome  other  original  rno  e  , 
the  heads  being  taftefully  retouched  by  the  mafter  himfelf,  whilft  the 
execution  of  the  reft  of  the  group  was  entrufted  to  an  inferior  an 
It  was  originally  painted,  and  moft  likely  formed  part  of  a  compo  lt:1°n 
of  the  Nativity,  being  the  group  of  angels  conventionally  placed  in  t  e 
upper  part  of  the  compofition,  finging  the  Gloria  in  excelfis. 


7616. 

LORENTINE  terra-cotta  buft  of  St.  John  the  Baptift. 
Quattro-cento  fculpture,  by  the  fame  hand  as  the  three 
previous  fpecimens.  Height  7§  inches.  (Gigli-Cam- 
pana  Colleftion.) 

An  unufually  diminutive  example  of  the  numerous  Florentine  bufts 
of  San  Giovanni.  It  is  interefting,  moreover,  from  its  retaining  its 
original  wooden  pedeftal. 


7654. 

Florentine  terra-cotta  ftatuette  of  St.  Sebaftian  ; 
circa  1490.  Height  2  feet  7  inches. 

The  faint  is  reprefented  as  a  young  man,  in  antique  Roman 
coftume  with  a  richly-ornamented  cuirafs  ;  he  is,  as  ufual,  bound  to  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  the  right  arm  tied  behind  him,  the  left  railed  over  his 
head  and  tied  to  a  branch  of  the  tree.  The  remains  of  the  original 
Pointing  are  vifible. 
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7604. 

LORENTINE  terra-cotta  ftatuette.  Quattro-cento 
period.  Height  2  feet  3  inches.  (Gigli-Campana 
Collection.) 

St.  Catherine  holding  in  her  hand  a  wheel,  (the  emblem  of  her  mar¬ 
tyrdom.) 


7618. 

LORENTINE  terra-cotta  ftatuette.  §>uattro-cento 
period.  Height  2  feet  4  inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Col¬ 
lection.) 


Saint  Sebaftian,  a  nude  figure,  bound  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

This  and  the  preceding  ftatuette  may  perhaps  be  by  the  fame  hand. 
They  were  both  originally  painted  in  proper  colours. 


7575- 

LORENTINE  terra-cotta  ftatuette.  Quattro-cetito 
period.  Height  1  foot  9  inches.  (Gigli-Campana 
Collection.) 

The  young  St.  John  the  Baptift  feated  on  a  rock. 


7658. 

LORENTINE  terra-cotta  ftatuette;  circa  1 500-20  (?)• 
Height  2  feet  1  inch. 

Standing  draped  figure  of  a  female  faint. 


7583- 

LORENTINE  terra  -cotta 
period.  Height  i  foot  8 
Collection.) 

A  kneeling  figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptift. 


ftatuette.  Quattro-cento 
inches.  (Gigli-Campana 


c^th  and  16th  Centuries. 
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74°  3- 

T.  JOHN  the  Evangelift,  Handing  in  an  attitude  of 
grief.  Statuette,  in  terra-cotta.  Florentine  fculpture  ; 
circa  1 500.  Height  1 6  inches. 

This  ftatuette  of  St.  John,  together  with  a  correfponding  one  ot 
the  Virgin,  appears  originally  to  have  accompanied  a  rood  or  crucihx. 
The  upturned  face  of  the  Saint,  expreflive  of  the  acuteft  forrow,  indi¬ 
cates  that  he  is  contemplating  the  agony  of  the  Saviour  on  the  crois. 

It  has  every  appearance  of  being  an  original  model,  and  the  remains 
of  colour  on  the  drapery  fhow  that  it  was  formerly  painted  in  proper 
colours. 


7395- 

|  ASSO-RELIEVO,in  terra-cotta;  panel  with  arched  top. 
The  crucifixion  or  rood,  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John. 
Florentine  fculpture;  circa  1490.  Height  i6£  inches, 
width  1 1  inches. 

Doubtlefs  a  caft  or  “fqueeze”  of  an  oft-repeated  compofition,  by 
an  excellent  quattro-cento  mafter. 


5767* 

J^jfUSSO-RELIEVO,  in  ftucco,  painted.  The  Virgin  and 
^  Child.  Florentine  quattro-cento  fculpture.  Height  2 
feet  i|  inches,  width  1  foot  4  inches. 

The  original  diftemper  painting  ftiU  remains  in  toleraWy  perfea 
.refervation;  and  will  fuffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ™»ner  m  wtoh 
b  many  of  the  minor  works  in  ftucco  and  terra-cotta  were  embel- 
ifhed.  The  prefent  fpecimen  is,  however,  evident  y  on  y 
?lafter-caft  of  a  fine  original  marble,  executed  as  a  current  "rtlC  ^ 
>f  fele;  it  cannot  therefore  be  fuppofed  to  be  coloured  with  the .care 
ind  judgment  which  would  naturally  have  been  beftowed  on  an  im- 
portant  original  work. 
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5768. 

fELIEVO  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  in  ftucco, 
within  a  fhrine  or  tabernacle  of  carved  and  painted 
wood.  Florentine  work  ;  circa  1500.  Size  of  fhrine, 
height  4  feet  1  o  inches,  width  2  feet  7  inches :  fize  of  relievo, 
height  2  feet  4  inches,  width  1  foot  5  inches. 


1  he  relievo,  probably  moulded  from  a  marble  original,  has  fome- 
what  of  the  ftyle  of  the  Maiano  family.  Viewed  in  connexion  with  its 
richly-decorated  frame,  the  original  painting  and  gilding  of  which  ftill 
remain,  it  affords  an  interefting  fpecimen  of  the  ftyle  in  which  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  quattro-cento  relievos  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  were  originally 
difplayed. 


7622. 

ELIEVO  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  in  an  ornamental 
fhrine  or  tabernacolo.  Stucco  or  plafter.  Florentine 
fculpture  ;  circa  1480.  Entire  height  of  the  tabernacolo 
6  feet  6  inches,  width  3  feet  8  inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Col¬ 
lection.) 

This  is  evidently  a  repetition  in  plafter  of  an  important  work,  in 
marble  or  pietra  ferenay  by  one  of  the  leading  Florentine  fculptors  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century.  It  appears  to  be  by  a  different 
hand  from  any  other  fpecimen  in  this  collection,  and  the  writer,  though 
entertaining  a  vague  impreflion  that  it  fhould  be  referred  to  fome  one 
ot  the  Maiano  family,  has  no  clue  to  its  authorfhip.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  was  a  repetition  of  the  time,  by  the  fculptor  him- 
lelt ;  the  fharpnefs  of  the  caft,  indeed,  denotes  that  it  muft  have  been 
reproduced  direCUy  from  the  original ;  whilft  the  faCt  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  decorative  fhrine  is  carved  in  ftone,  in  quite  as  mafterly 
a  ftvle  as  the  reft  of  the  work,  alfo  tends  to  fhow  that  it  was  not  a  re¬ 
production  by  a  mere  formatore.  This  detail  is  a  falient  bafe  mould¬ 
ing,  lurmounting  the  triangular  bracket,  which,  with  its  leaf-decoration, 
is  executed  in  pietra  ferena ,  evidently  from  the  thought,  that  its  fragility, 
if  moulded  in  plafter  like  the  reft  of  the  work,  would  have  expofed  it  to 
almoft  immediate  injury.  This  relievo  muft  have  been  moft  carefully 
prelerved,  probably  in  the  interior  of  a  convent. 
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7612. 

Sf  LORENTINE  terra-cotta  relievo.  Quattro-cento  pe¬ 
ll  riod.  Diameter  17  inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Collec- 

The  Madonna  and  Child  within  a  circular  wreath  of  bay-leaves. 

4499. 

LORENTINE  terra-cotta  ftatue  of  the  Virgin  kneel¬ 
ing  in  adoration.  Quattro-cento  period.  Height  3 
feet  2  inches. 

This  figure  is,  doubtlefs,  a  fragment  of  a  compofition  of  the  prefepio 
or  Virgin  adoring  the  infant  Saviour.  It  was  originally  painted  in  di  - 
temper,  according  to  the  ancient  ufage. 


6965. 

STATUETTE,  in  terra-cotta.  A  faint  feated.  Ho- 
rentine  fculpture ;  circa  1 490.  Height  1  foot  9  inches. 

There  is  no  clue  to  the  authorlhip  of  this  mafterly  work. 
The  gaudy  colouring  has  been  fuperadded  on  the  original  painting  at  a 
comparatively  recent  period. 


5889. 

LORENTINE  fculpture.  £>uattro-cento  period.  Height 
9A  inches,  width  8|  inches. 


- -  ■*' 

A  female  profile  head,  in  white  marble,  fixed  on 
background  of  grey  marble. 


\ 


Sculpture  of  the  Neapolitan  School. 
15th  and  1 6th  Centuries. 


7473* 

ADONNA  and  infant  Saviour.  Bas-relief,  in 
marble.  Neapolitan  (?)  fculpture ;  fecond  half 
of  15th  century.  Height  17  inches,  width  13 
inches. 


This  work  ofters  an  example  of  a  peculiar  ftyle  of  very  low  relief ; 
it  is  eflentially  pi&orial  in  treatment,  and,  as  it  was  probably  enriched 
originally  with  colours  and  gilding,  may  almoft  be  confidered  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  marble.  1  he  compofition  is  enclofed  within  a  border  or  frame 
wrought  in  the  marble,  and  reprefented  as  if  feen  in  perfpedive.  The 
Virgin,  a  half-figure  feated  in  a  chair  or  throne,  on  the  arms  of  which 
ftand  two  lighted  candelabra,  holds  the  infant  Saviour  with  the  left 
hand ;  the  latter  ftands  erect  on  a  cufhion.  The  Virgin’s  right  hand 
reds  on  an  opened  book. 

This  relievo  was  purchafed  in  Naples  and  was  reputed  to  be  the 
work  of  Giovanni  di  Nola  ;  it  is,  however,  apparently  by  an  ear¬ 
lier  artift.  In  the  peculiar  ftyle  of  relievo,  and  in  many  details, 
an  imitation  of  Donatello  is  apparent,  but  the  type  of  both  the 
Madonna  and  Child  is  entirely  different ;  the  rounded  features  and 
languid  naturaliftic  expreffion  of  the  two  heads  have  nothing  in 
common  with  Florentine  art ;  it  is,  therefore,  more  likely  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  Neapolitan  fculptor  ftrongly  influenced  by  the  ftudy  of 
the  works  of  Donatello.  This  view  is  ftrengthened  by  the  exiftence 
of  another  relievo  by  the  fame  hand,  alfo  a  Madonna  and  Child  in 
extremely  low  relief,  which  has  on  the  border  of  the  marble  a  fhield 
with  the  arms  of  Aragon,  thus  feeming  to  conned  the  work  with  the 
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dynafty  of  the  Aragonefe  kings  of  Naples.*  It  is  more  archaic  in 
ftyle  than  the  prefent  fpecimen ;  the  type  of  the  heads  refembles  that 
of  the  Neapolitan  tre-cento  fculptors,  the  Mafucci,  or  Ciccione.  This 
latter  relievo  came  originally  from  the  church  of  the  “Incoronata”  in 
Naples ;  it  is  probably  anterior  in  date  to  the  Mufeum  example  and 
may  have  been  executed  towards  the  middle  of  the  century,  but  the 
fame  obvious  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  charaCteriftics  of  Dona¬ 
tello  is  vifible  in  it.  So  little  is  praftically  known  of  the  Neapolitan 
fchool  of  fculpture  that  it  is  impoflible  even  to  conjecture  to  whom 
thefe  relievos  (hould  be  afcribed.  Donatello,  in  all  probability,  worked 
for  fome  time  in  Naples ;  and  the  erection  there  of  the  celebrated  Bran- 
cacci  tomb,  when  in  the  height  of  his  great  renown,  was  fure  to  bring 
him  a  following  amongft  the  native  artifts.  It  is  not  unlikely,  therefore, 
that  in  thefe  works  we  have  fpecimens  of  a  Neapolitan  fculptor,  who, 
having  originally  formed  his  ftyle  on  earlier  local  models,  afterwards 
adopted  the  newer  and  more  advanced  manner  of  the  great  I  lorentine. 
The  brooch  or  fibula  which  fattens  the  cloak  of  the  Madonna  has 
originally  been  ornamented  with  a  pearl  or  glafs  pafte,  but  the  hole  for 
its  infertion  now  only  remains ;  fimilar  holes  in  the  border  Ihow*  that 
it  alfo  was  enriched  with  imitation  gems. 


7449>  745°- 


WO  fquare  panels,  in  ftatuary- marble,  containing  alto- 
relievos,  probably  portions  of  a  predella.  Neapolitan  (?) 
fculpture ;  circa  1490.  Height  of  each  9  inches,  width 


8  inches. 


No.  7449  reprefents  a  monk  kneeling  in  prayer,  perhaps  St.  Bene¬ 

dict. 

No.  7450  a  pope  kneeling  bareheaded  before  an  altar,  on  which 
{lands  a  chalice  and  the  papal  tiara ;  on  the  right  hand  are 
two  fmall  nude  figures,  with  uplifted  hands,  furrounded  by 
flames.  Probably  St.  Gregory  faying  mafs  for  fouls  in  purga- 
tory.  (The  fubje&  known  as  the  “trentals  of  St.  Gregory.  ) 

Thefe  relievos  were  purchafed  in  the  (hop  of  a  marble-mafon  in 
Naples,  and  are  doubtlefs  portions  of  fome  deftroyed  altar-piece  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  probable  they  are  the  work  of  a  Neapolitan  fculptor,  or  at 


*  This  fpecimen  is  in  the  polfeffion  of  Dr.  Bilhop  of  Naples. 
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lead  of  an  artift  working  in  Naples.  They  have  a  general  refem- 
blance  in  ftyle  to  the  works  of  Giuliano  da  Maiano  and  his  fchool  in 
Naples. 


7389, 7390. 

WO  relievos,  in  marble,  the  fide  compartments  of  an 
altar-piece.  Neapolitan  quattro-cento  fculpture.  Height 
of  each  4  feet  5  inches,  width  1  foot  10  inches. 


A  reference  to  the  altar-piece  of  Andrea  Ferrucci  (No.  6742)  will 
fhow  the  pofition  which  thefe  fragments  occupied  in  the  work.  Each 
wing  has  in  the  lower  portion  a  fhallow  niche  with  a  fhell-canopy  con¬ 
taining  (in  No.  739°)  a  figure  of  St.  Sebaftian  bound  to  a  tree,  and  (in 
No.  7389)  a  correfponding  figure  of  St.  Peter;  above,  in  each  wing,  is 
a  circular  medallion  with  a  half-figure  of  a  prophet  holding  a  label- 
fcroll.  Portions  of  the  fluted  pilafters,  which  feparated  the  three  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  altar,  are  feen  fculptured  at  the  fides  of  the  flabs.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  author  of  thefe  relievos  ;  he  was  probably  a  Neapolitan 
artift  working  in  the  fchool  of  the  Maiani.  The  marbles  themfelves 
were  found,  a  few  years  ago,  placed  with  their  wrought  furfaces  down¬ 
wards,  forming  a  portion  of  the  pavement  of  the  Jefuit’s  church  in  Naples, 
in  which  city  they  were  purchafed  from  a  marble-mafon  in  i860. 


7388. 

ECUMBEN  r  fepulchral  effigy  of  a  Lady,  in  marble. 
Neapolitan  fculpture;  circa  1500.  Length  of  flab 
5  feet  10  inches,  width  2  feet. 

The  churches  of  Naples,  fo  rich  in  ancient  fepulchral  monuments, 
abound  m  effigies  of  this  exadt  type  or  pattern.  The  prefent  fpecimen 
was  acquired  from  a  marble-mafon  in  that  city  in  the  winter  of  i860, 
it  reprefents  a  middle-aged  lady,  in  a  mourning  or  widow’s  coftume, 
lyng  at  full  length  on  her  fide,  as  if  afleep,  her  head  refting  on  a 
culhion ;  a  book  is  in  her  right  hand.  The  work  is  executed  in  a 
rather  remarkable  ftyle  of  high-relief  peculiar  to  the  Neapolitan  fchool, 
and  the  effigy,  as  may  be  feen  in  fo  many  inftances  in  fttu ,  was  placed 
in  an  oblique  or  inclined  pofition,  and  not  horizontally,  as  elfewhere  is 
ufually  the  pradice  with  recumbent  effigies.  Thefe  figures  are  placed 
againft  a  wall,  (lightly  raifed  on  a  plinth  or  dais  above  the  floor,  or  elfe 
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on  the  lid  of  a  farcophagus  recefled  in  the  wall  at  fome  height  and 
accompanied  with  the  ufual  archite&ural  frontifpiece. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  afcertain  the  authorfhip  of  thefe  Neapolitan 
tombs  with  any  certainty,  two  or  three  reprefentative  artifts  having 
according  to  the  facriftans,  ciceroni,  and  local  hiftorians— produced 
them  all.  Among  them  Giovanni  di  Nola  (born  I47^>  1 559 ) 

is  the  moft  frequently  quoted  as  the  author  of  this  particular  clafs  of 
effigies.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the  prefent  fpecimen  to  ftamp 
it  as  the  work  of  that  eminent  artift.* 


•  For  Life  of  Giovanni  di  Nola,  fee  «  De  Dominici,  Vite  de’  Pittori,  Sculton  ed 
Architetti  Napoletani,  &c.” 


Sculpture  of  the  North  Italian  Schools — 
Venice,  Milan.  15th  and  16th 
Centuries. 


4234- 

ELIEVO,  in  Iftrian  (tone,  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  two  boy-angels.  Venetian  fculpture;  circa 
1470-80  (?).  Height  1  foot  iij  inches,  width  i 
foot  5 1  inches. 

The  Virgin,  feated  in  a  folding  chair,  holds  the  infant  Saviour  in  her 
lap;  the  latter  has  a  bird  in  his  hand.  On  the  right,  a  draped  boy- 
angel  holds  up  a  garland,  and  on  the  left  fide  is  another,  recumbent  at 
the  foot  of  the  chair.  The  individualized  type  of  the  countenances, 
the  rather  lengthy  proportions  of  the  figures,  and  the  elaborate  draperies, 
executed  in  a  fomewhat  hard  and  angular  ftyle,  are  all  chara&eriftics  of 
\  enetian  quattro-centa  fculpture.  The  general  ftyle  is  a  faithful  reflex 
ot  that  of  the  contemporary  painters,  the  Vivarini,  Crevelli,  and  Bellini. 
An  abfence  of  the  higher  qualities  of  expreflion,  and  ideal  elegance  of 
defign,  is  perhaps  redeemed  by  great  technical  (kill,  and  facility  in  the 
invention  of  ornamental  details.  In  painting,  the  admirable  qualities 
ot  colour  of  the  artifts  of  this  fchool  are  familiar  to  every  one ;  the 
contemporary  fculpture  at  the  fame  time  is  diftinguifhed  by  an  emi¬ 
nently  pi&urefque  feeling,  which,  though  often  degenerating  into 
quaintnefs,  has  always  a  certain  charm.  In  Plate  48  of  Cicognara’s 
Atlas  will  be  found  feveral  groups,  &c.  from  the  Certofa  at  Pavia, 
doubtlefs  by  V enetian  artifts,  almoft  identical  in  ftyle  with  the  prefent 
relievo. 


15  th  and  16  th  Centuries, 


4887. 


AVELLO,  or  domeftic  fountain,  in  Iftrian  ftone  and 


veined  marble.  Venetian  fculpture ;  circa  1500-20. 


Entire  height  1 1  feet  8£  inches,  width  6  feet. 

This  elegant  work  was  removed  from  the  interior  of  a  houfe  in 
Venice  in  1858.  The  pilafters,  three  horizontal  cornices,  or  (helves 
and  other  details,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  ornamented  by  a  peculiar 
procefs  of  intarfiatura  or  inlaying,  akin  to  niello  work  and  damaf- 
quinerie  in  metals.  This  is  a  charaaeriftic  Venetian  mode  of  de¬ 
coration,  and  may  be  feen  in  innumerable  details  of  the  palaces  and 
churches  of  the  city ;  it  is  produced  by  carving  or  engraving  in  ^tagho 
on  flat  furfaces  of  ftone  or  marble,  the  incifed  def.gns  being  then  filled 
in  with  black  maftic.  So  abundant  and  beautiful  is  the  flat  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  this  nature  in  Venice  that  the  def.gns  are  conftantly  copied 
for  modern  adaptation.  The  tafteful  patterns  of  ftenc.ll.ng,  to  be  feen 
everywhere  in  Northern  Italy  on  the  walls  of  dwelling-houfes,  are 
mainly  derived  from  thefe  fources,  and  the  preparation  of  the  perforated 
ftencil  cards  is  one  of  the  arti  or  little  trades  of  Venice.  Stalls  for  the 
fale  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  moil  of  the  piazzas  ot  the  city,  where 
alfo  the  vendors  may  be  feen  bufily  occupied,  in  fome  ftiady  nook,  cut- 

1  C _ —  4.U  a  mAnnmpnfC 


ting  out  the  patterns  which  they  have  traced  from  the  monuments 


around  them. 


5399, 5400. 


brackets  of  a  balcony,  in  Iftrian  ftone.  Venetian 
iPii;  fculpture ;  circa  1490.  Projection  from  the  wall  2 
feet}  greateft  depth  1  foot  5  inches. 


in  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  territory  will  be  fami- 

r  11  1 _ _  J  h  a  f/^rp  11/1  n. 
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fitu.  This  prodigality  of  decoration,  at  all  events,  ftrongly  illuftrates 
the  univerfality,  and  alfo  the  fmall  relative  coft  of  production,  of  the 
architectural  fculpture  of  this  great  epoch. 


4884,  4885. 


WO  brackets  of  a  balcony,  in  Iftrian  ftone.  Venetian 
fculpture  ;  circa  1490.  27  inches  by  17  inches. 


539°>  5391- 


TA  I  UES  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  announcing  Angel, 
in  Iftrian  ftone.  Venetian  (?)  fculpture;  circa  1500. 
Height  of  each,  4  feet  8  inches. 


Thefe  ftatues,  although  probably  placed  originally  in  two  feparate 
niches,  or,  at  all  events,  in  fome  pofition  relative  to  each  other,  where 
each  could  be  feen  and  judged  of  feparately,  were,  neverthelefs,  ob- 
v,°u  y  a  pair.  Although  executed  in  a  facile  manner,  and  intended 
to  be  feen  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  fpe&ator,  they  are  yet 
graceful  and  elegant  figures,  fomewhat  recalling  the  fpecific  ftvle  (in 
painting)  of  Gaudenzio  Ferrari. 

As  they  were  purchafed  of  a  London  dealer,  nothing  is  known  of 
their  previous  h.ftory ;  their  characterise  ftyle,  and  the  material  in 

which  they  are  executed,  however,  clearly  denote  a  North  Italian 
(Venetian  r)  origin. 


442. 

HIMNEY-PIECE,  in  carved  ftone.  North  Italian 
fculpture ;  circa  1 5 20-30  (?).  Height  7  feet  6  inches, 
length  (acrofs  the  cornice)  8  feet,  projection  of  the 
upper  part  (cornice)  from  back  to  front  3  feet  6  inches.  (Sou- 
lages  Collection.) 


The  jambs  are  decorated  with  femi-detached  balufter-fhaped  (hafts, 
or  columns,  elaborately  carved ;  fupported  on  the  capitals  of  thefe,  on 
eac  fide,  are  large  projeding  truffes  or  corbels,  being  figures  of  tritons 
or  mermen,  upholding  the  entablature.  This  latter  projects  boldly 
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forward  into  the  room,  forming  a  hood  or  canopy,  originally  fimfhed 
above  the  cornice  by  a  Hoped  or  pyramidal  roof.  The  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  entablature  are  richly  ornamented  with  carved  mouldings, 
and  the  frieze  is  filled  with  a  continuous  band  of  hunting  fcenes, 
in  which  are  reprefented  an  immenfe  number  of  figures,  horfes,  dogs, 
and  wild  animals.  The  figures  are  executed  in  full  relief,  1.  e.  for  the 
molt  part  entirely  detached  from  the  ground,  and  the  cornice  is  profufely 
ornamented  with  modillions,  and  decorated  mouldings,  executed  wit 
the  utmoft  fkill  and  high  finifh. 

This  chimney-piece,  which  is  one  of  the  mod  remarkable  works  ot 
its  kind  extant,  was  obtained  from  the  Palazzo  Petinelli  at  Padua.  t 
offers  a  ftriking  illuftration  of  the  tendency  of  the  North  Italian  fculpture 
to  exceflive  elaboration.  M.  Soulages  afcribed  it  to  Tullio  Lombardi, 
(died  1559.) 


539 7- 


ILASTER,  or  jamb  of  a  chimney-piece, 
ftone.  Venetian  fculpture;  circa  1500. 
feet  7  inches. 


in  Iftrian 
Height  4 


A  reference  to  the  chimney-piece  previoufiy  defcribed  will  fhow  the 
pofition  which  this  detail  occupied  in  work  ;  the  richly-ornamente 
balufter-fhaped  attached  column  of  the  prefent  type  will  be  there  feen, 
fupporting  on  its  (lender  fummit  the  maflive  projecting  bracket  on  which 
refts  the  entire  fuperftruCture  of  the  chimney-piece.  Thefe  balu  er 
(hafts  occur,  in  Italy,  as  a  general  rule,  only  in  the  northern  diftrids  ; 
the  motive,  indeed,  is  probably  of  Tranfalpine  origin,  being  every w 
feen  in  contemporary  German,  Flemifh,  and  French  architectural  orna 
mentation. 


5395- 

TONE  chimney-piece.  North  Italian  fculpture  ;  circa 
1500-20.  Width  8  feet  si  inches>  height  7  feet  6* 
inches. 

This  chimney-piece  was  removed  in  1857  from  the  kitchen  of 
an  ofteria  or  fmall  inn  at  Como.  The  room,  however,  in  which  it 
was  ereCted  was  originally  the  hall,  or  /alone  grande ,  of  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Rufconi  family,  at  one  time  lords  or  tyrants  of  Como. 


Italian  Sculpture. 
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The  wood-engraving  annexed  difplays  its  general  features  diffidently 
well ;  but  the  beautiful  details  are,  of  courfe,  merely  indicated.  They 
are  executed,  in  the  original,  with  all  the  fpirit  pf  a  Rovezzano  or  a 
Sanfovino,  and  in  tade  of  defign,  not  lefs  than  in  beauty  of  execution, 
this  work  may  compare  with  the  fined:  contemporaneous  Florentine 
productions  of  the  fame  nature.  From  its  vicinity  to  Milan  we  may, 
however,  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  fculptor  of  that  city; 
there  is,  unfortunately,  no  clue  to  its  authorfhip.  ( See  Engraving.) 


7721. 

TONE  chimney-piece.  North  Italian  fculpture  ;  circa 
1560.  Height  7  feet  6  inches,  width  7  feet  6  inches. 

Though  of  a  more  elaborate  and  ornate  character  than 
the  previous  fpecimen,  this  is  lefs  beautiful  as  a  work  of  art.  In  the 
Como  chimney-piece  we  have  a  mod  refined  and  pure  fpecimen  of 
the  bed  period  of  the  renaidance  in  Northern  Italy  ;  the  prefent  work, 
on  the  contrary,  illudrates  the  florid  exuberance  of  the  dyle  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  its  decline.  It  was  recendy  removed  from  a  palace  or  villa 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brefcia. 


5469- 

LIO-RELIEVO,  in  bronze.  A  Pieta,  or  the  dead 
Chrift  fupported  by  the  Virgin.  North  Italian  fculp- 
ture;  circa  1460.  ConjeCburally  afcribed  to  Vellano 
of  I  adua.  Height  1  foot  8  inches,  width  1  foot  7^-  inches. 

The  Virgin  fupports  the  recumbent  body  of  the  dead  Chrid  on  her 
knees  ;  in  the  background,  danding  on  clouds,  on  each  fide  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  group,  is  a  draped  boy-angel  in  an  attitude  of  forrow.  This  im¬ 
portant  bronze  was  originally  the  door  of  a  tabernacolo . 

Although  obvioufly  the  work  of  a  North  Italian  fculptor,  it  ex¬ 
hibits  many  indications  of  the  influence  of  Donatello.  The  two  boy- 
angels,  in  the  background,  refemble  fo  drongly  fimilar  figures  to  be 
found  in  the  Donatello  bronze  relievos  of  the  choir  of  St.  Antonio 
in  Padua,  that  it  feems  highly  probable  they  were  infpired  by  them- 


5395-  *»«  Chimney-piece.  North  Italian  Sculpture,  circa  1 5°°-*°. 
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The  principal  group,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  as  ftrongly  evmces  the 
bias  of  the  early  Lombard  and  Venetian  mailers.  Thefe  oppofmg  pe¬ 
culiarities,  it  Ihould  be  obferved,  are  diftinflly  charafteriflic  of  the 
works  of  Vellano,  to  whom  the  bronze  may  with  great  probability  be 

afcribed.  .  r , 

Iacopo  Vellano  of  Padua  worked  circa  1460-80,  and  is  faid  to  have 

lived  till  1500. 


411. 

STATUETTE,  in  bronze,  of  the  infant  Saviour.  North 
'  Italian  fculpture  (?) ;  circa  1480.  Height  1  foot  7 
inches. 

The  undraped  Child  Hands  eredt  in  the  ad  of  benedhHion  ;  in  his 
left  hand  he  holds  an  orb ;  round  his  neck  a  branch  of  coral  is  fuf- 
pended  from  a  necklace.  On  the  pedeftal  in  front  a  fmall  amorino  is 
feated  bearing  a  blank  Ihield. 


4217. 

CIRCULAR  medallion  relievo,  in  bronze.  The  flight 
into  Egypt.  North  Italian  fculpture  ;  fecond  half  of 
15th  century.  Diameter  10  inches. 

Within  a  rocky  landfcape,  with  two  palm-trees  in  the  background 
the  Virgin  and  the  infant  Saviour  are  feen  riding  on  an  afs  }  and  on  the 
fame  fide,  in  the  fecond  plane  of  the  relievo,  two  lions  and  a  griffin  feem 
to  be  peacefully  following  the  holy  family.  This  me dallion  w  , 
probability,  inferred  into  the  centre  of  a  marble  panel  filled  w.th  fol  ated 
ornaments.  Several  very  fimilar  ones  (probaby,  in  ee  ,  y 
hand)  may  Hill  be  feen  in  fitu  in  the  celebrated  tomb  of  the  Mart.nengo 
family,  in  Sta.  Maria  de’  Miracoli  at  Brefcia. 

74 52- 

^AS-RELIEF,  in  marble,  within  a  circular  panel  or 
roundel.  North  Italian  fculpture  ;  circa  1 480.  Dia¬ 
meter  9!  inches. 

A  nude  figure  of  an  aged  man,  feated  on  a  ftep  or  plinth,  his  left 
arm  extended,  holding  a  little  amorino ,  which  Hands  ere  in  t  e  pa  m 
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of  his  hand  ;  the  figure  is  feen  front  face.  This  relievo,  originally  an 
infertion  into  a  panel  or  pilafter,  is  probably  intended  as  an  allegory  or 
imperfonation  of  fecond  childhood.  It  was  purchafed  at  Milan.  In 
the  fomewhat  fquare  or  angular  treatment  of  the  nude  forms  the  early 
Lombard  or  Venetian  fchool  is  clearly  indicated. 


440. 

OR  TRAIT-RELIEVO,  in  marble.  North  Italian(?) 
fculpture ;  circa  1450  (?).  Height  of  the  panel  1  foot 
11  inches,  width  1  foot  9I  inches.  (Soulages  Collec¬ 
tion.) 

Life-fized  profile  buft  of  “Francefco  Cynthio.”  He  wears  the 
well-known  beretta  or  felt-cap  of  the  15th  century,  furrounded  by  a 
wreath  of  bay-leaves  ;  around  his  neck,  a  gold-chain.  This  ornament 
and  alfo  the  wreath  were  originally  gilded.  The  relievo  is  enclofed 
within  a  funk-moulded  panel,  and  at  the  bottom  is  a  band  with  the 
following  infcription  in  Roman  capitals,  tc  Fran  Cynthius  aetatis  ann. 
xxiix.” 

M.  Soulages  afcribed  this  beautiful  work  to  u  Pifano,”  (probably 
meaning  the  painter  and  medallift  Vittore  Pifano,  called  Pifanello ;) 
and  the  work  is  certainly  treated  quite  in  the  manner  of  fome  of  the 
early  bronze  portrait  plaques  and  medals  of  that  great  artift.  At  the 
back  of  the  flab  is  an  unfinifhed  relievo,  being  two  regardant  portraits — 
a  lady  and  a  gentleman. 


6923. 

Ll  O-RELIEVO,  in  marble,  profile  portrait  bull,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  of  Ludovico  Sforza  Vifconti,  Duke  of 
Milan.  North  Italian  (?)  fculpture;  circa  1490.  Height 
17!  inches,  width  12J  inches. 

He  is  reprefented  wearing  a  low  conical  cap  or  beretta ,  and  a  fimple 
doublet  fitting  tight  round  the  throat. 


$th  and  16 th  Centuries. 
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4683. 

*4£fp^ERR  A-COTT A  tile,  a  portion  of  an  arch-band. 
8  pS  North  Italian  fculpture ;  circa  1490.  Width  8  inches. 
(Prefented  by  A.  H.  Layard,  Efq.  M.P.) 

This  tile,  decorated  in  relief  with  a  compofition  of  dolphins  and 
other  arabefque  ornaments,  was  apparently  a  portion  o  t 
of  a  femicircular-headed  window.  Many  fimilar  architraves  m  y 
be  feen  in  the  brick  buildings  of  the  cities  in  the  Lombard  plain,  p 
ticulary  at  Piacenza  and  Cremona,  and  alfo  in  Bologna. 

7674,  7675;  7367,  7368;  7673. 

ITEMMA,  or  coat  of  arms.  Similar  “ Jlemma .  Two 

portions  of  femi-attached  columns.  Pediment  from  a 
door.  Sculptured  in  lftrian  ftone,  circa  1 500 ;  broug  t 
from  a  palace  at  Cefena. 

Thefe  fragments,  by  an  unknown  artift,  offer  charaaenftic  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  fplendid  ornamentation  of  which  the  enetian 
were  the  greateft  matters.  Th t  Jlemme  or  coats  of  arms,  with  th 
elegant  crefts  and  lambrequins,  will  be  noticed  by  every  trav 
abounding  in  the  Venetian  territory  and  the  Adriatic  diftri  s  o 
Romagna,  where  there  is  fcarcely  a  palace  or  villa  without  its  ancie 
blazon.  The  ftone  in  which  thefe  fculptures  are  execute  is  qui 
charaderiftic  of  thefe  countries  as  the  black  ftone  of  Florence  is  of  he 
Tufcan  diftria.  It  is  found,  indeed,  in  almoft  univerfal  ufe,  in  all  the 
lowland  country  along  the  Adriatic  coaft  from  yenice  downwards, 
having  been  imported  from  the  oppofite  fide  o  t  e  ria  ic  , 
compaa,  fine-grained,  lithographic  lime-ftone,  adm.rably  adapted, 
its  foftnefs  and  homogeneous  texture,  for  the  execution  of  thefe  delma 
arabefques.  The  two  portions  of  columns  an  t  e  pe  imen 
parts  of  a  doorway  from  the  fame  edifice  to  which  the  Jlemme  wer 

affixed. 

7534- 

HE  Virgin  and  Child  within  a  circular  medallion,  m 
wood,  painted  and  gilt.  Milanefe  fculpture;  circa 
1500-20.  Diameter  of  the  medallion  1  foot  1 1  inches. 


1 


*  j  - 

(Prefented  by  M.  His  de  la  Salle  of  Paris.) 
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Italian  Sculpture. 


The  gro“P  *"  alto-relievo  is  recelTed  in  a  concave  fluted  medallion 
grounded  by  a  band  or  architrave  decorated  with  enriched  mouldings! 

e  circle  is  placed  on  an  oblong  tablet,  on  which  is  infcribed,  though 
n  more  modern  charaders  than  the  time  of  the  relievo,  “  Mater  aL 

colin  j*  "  m°Vlkely.thrat.the/^  band  round  the  medallion  alfo 

hea7  of  th  %  ^  “ KmfcnPf0n  in  gilded  -  Panted  letters.  In  the 

head  of  the  Virgin  the  well-known  type  of  the  female  heads  of 

fo  long  an  inheritance  °f  the  Miiane,e 


4676. 

^MALL  relievo,  in  marble.  The  entombment.  North 
Itahan  fculpture;  circa  1540.  Height  10  inches, 
width  7|  inches. 


Genoefe  Sculpture,  i  cjth  and  1 6th Centuries. 

• 

7255- 

ELIEVO,  in  black  llate.  St.  George  and  the  Dra¬ 
gon.  Genoefe  fculpture;  fecond  half  of  the  15th 
century.  Length  6  feet  9  inches,  height  2  feet 
8  inches. 

This  chara£teriftic  work  was  a  fopra  porta  or  bas-relief  pi£ture 
placed  over  the  outer  door  of  a  houfe ;  the  photograph  appended  to  it 
{hows  a  doorway  with  a  fimilar  relievo  and  its  decorative  architrave 
complete,  ftill  to  be  feen,  with  many  others  of  the  fame  clafs,  in  Genoa. 
Thefe  doorways  are  peculiar  to  that  city,  and  form,  in  fa£t,  a  diftin£l 
or  local  feature  of  its  14th  and  15th  century  archite&ure.  It  is  eafy 
to  fee  that  their  profufe  ornamentation  was  prompted  by  the  ufe- 
leflhefs  of  beftowing  any  decoration  whatever  on  the  other  parts  of 
the  facades  of  the  houfes,  which  are  ufually  fituated  in  narrow  ftreets 
or  alleys,  where  there  is  often  fcarcely  room  to  recede  far  enough  for 
the  eye  to  take  in  even  one  of  thefe  portals  at  a  fingle  glance.  The 
decoration,  which  feems  to  have  been  thought  necefiary  to  mark  the 
dignity  of  the  houfe,  was,  therefore,  concentrated  on  the  doorway 
alone. 

The  compofition  reprefents  St.  George,  armed  at  all  points,  as 
a  knight  of  the  middle  ages,  on  a  richly-caparifoned  charger,  raifing 
himfelf  in  his  ftirrups,  in  the  a£I  of  transfixing  the  dragon  with  his 
lance ;  whilft  in  the  background  is  feen  a  rocky  landfcape,  with  the 
princefs  and  other  figures.  At  each  fide  {lands  a  man-at-arms,  habited 
in  antique  armour,  holding  a  (hield  of  the  (hape  ufually  called  a  cc  tejla 
&  cavallo on  thefe  (hields  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family  to 
whom  the  houfe  belonged  were  originally  emblazoned. 

St.  George  was  the  patron  faint  of  Genoa,  which  explains  the  reafbn 
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why  fo  many  duplicates  of  this  defign  are  extant  in  the  city.  The  well- 
known  broad  red  crofs  may  be  feen,  in  this  relievo,  on  the  fhield  of  the 
warrior-faint. 

The  black  (late,  locally  called  pietra  di  lavagna ,  in  which  this 
work  is  executed,  was  univerfally  employed  in  Genoa  and  the  diftri&s 
of  the  Riviera.  It  is,  in  fad,  the  charaderiftic  material  of  thofe  countries, 
efpecially  for  architedural  fculpture. 

7256. 

ELIEVO,  in  black  flate.  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 
Length  5  feet  iof  inches,  height  2  feet. 

A  Genoefe  fopra  porta  of  nearly  fimilar  defign  to  the  previous  fpeci- 
men,  and  of  the  fame  period. 


7*54- 

ELIEVO,  in  black  flate.  The  Angelic  Salutation. 
Genoefe  fculpture;  fecond  half  of  the  15th  century. 
Length  3  feet  7  inches,  height  1  foot  5  inches. 

This  is  a  lmaller  and  more  highly-finiftied  fopra  porta  relievo,  of  the 
fame  kind  as  the  previoufly-noticed  fpecimens.  The  principal  group 
reprefents  the  Virgin  kneeling  before  a  ledern,  with  the  announcing 
angel  before  her,  holding  a  lily-branch  and  a  fcroll,  infcribed  u  Ave 
gratia .”  At  each  extremity  ftands  a  boy-angel  or  fantino  holding  a  kite- 
(haped  fhield  for  the  family  arms. 

All  thefe  fopra  porte  were  obtained  in  Genoa  in  i860,  from  dealers 
who  had  purchafed  them  on  the  demolition  of  the  ancient  buildings 
which  they  originally  adorned. 


755x»  755 1  A>  and  7551  B- 

UNETTE  and  two  piers  or  pilafters  of  an  altar-piece, 
in  marble.  Genoefe  (?)  1 5th-century  fculpture.  Mafter 
unknown.  Lunette ,  width  4  feet  8  inches,  height 

2  feet  4  inches ;  piers,  height  4  feet  8  inches,  width  9  inches. 

1  he  lunette ,  a  highly-finifhed  work  in  alto-relievo,  reprefents  the 
Refurredion  of  our  Saviour,  with  the  four  Roman  foldiers  guarding  the 


15 th  and  ibth  Centuries 
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fepulchre.  The  piers  are  adorned  with  two  heights  of  (hallow  niches 
with  (hell  canopies,  each  containing  a  ftatuette  of  a  faint  in  high  relief ; 
the  figures  in  No.  755-  A,  being  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  in  No 
755i  B,  St.  John  the  Baptift  and  a  bilhop  trampling  a  dragon  under  foot. 
Unfortunately  thefe  fculptures,  which  are  evidently  the  work  of  an 
accomplifhed  quattro-cento  artift,  are  confiderably  mutilated.  1  ney 
formed  part  of  art  altar  formerly  in  the  ancient  church  of  San  Domenico 
at  Genoa,  which  was  pulled  down  at  the  time  of  the  ereftion  o  t  ®  ne^ 
theatre  and  the  formation  of  the  Piazza  in  front  of  the  ftrada  Carlo 
Felice.  Other  fragments  from  the  fame  church  are  preferved  in  the 
cloifters  of  the  old  Doria  church  of  San  Matteo. 


725  3- 

HIMNEY- PIECE,  in  pietra  di  lavagna.  Genoefe 
fchool ;  circa  1520.  Height  10  feet,  width  8  feet 
3  inches. 

The  balufter-lhaped  (hafts  in  the  jambs  and  the  general  ftyle  of 
ornamentation  denote  the  North  Italian  origin  of  the  c  lmney  p  , 
which,  in  fa£t,  was  brought  from  a  houfe  at  Savona. 


Various  Works  of  Uncertain  Origin. 
15th  and  1 6th  Centuries. 


4504- 

GROTESQUE  fphinx  or  fyren,  fculptured  in  mar¬ 
ble,  a  portion  of  a  fountain ;  date  fecond  half  of  the 
1 5th  century.  School  and  mailer  uncertain.  Height 
3  feet,  width  acrofs  the  breafts  i5f  inches. 

This  original  and  fantaftic  obje«ft  was  doubtlefs  the  central  portion 
or  jet  of  a  lavelk  or  domeftic  fountain,  and,  in  all  probability,  flood 
ithm  a  marble  bafin,  elevated  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
3C  C  agamft  an  archite£tural  ftrudure  or  frontifpiece.  (See  the  two 
examples  in  this  Colleton,  Nos.  4887  and  5959.)  The  upper  part 
furmounted  bv  the  neck  anH  e  c  ,  PP  P  ’ 

as  a  (W  r  "  ,  and  head  of  a  female,  terminates  beneath 

"*.*€Cr  of  ending  in  a  lion’s  paw,  ,hc  cho#  of  ,he 

SStiTr  th'  b"f*-  “  ky  *  eoloflal  malk  of  a  man™ 

a  gaping  mouth,  in  which  was  originally  inferted  the  bronze 

whielT  P'PyJr°mr  Whkh  thC  W3ter  iffued'  The  breafts  of  the  figure, 
on  huarra  uWlfe  Perf°rated  t0  receive  Waller  brafs-tubes,  are  flanked 

riched  7  aM°lphin;  Vari°US  partS  °f  the  comP°fltion  are  en¬ 

riched  with  graceful  acanthus  foliage. 


5394 

IL ASTER,  in  marble ;  circa 
width  10  inches. 


1500. 


Height  5  feet, 


Doubtlefs  a  portion  of  fome  deftroyed  fepulchral  monument.  The 


i  §th  and  16th  Centuries. 
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trophies  of  arms  and  fruit,  with  which  the  panel  is  filled,  are  on  a  level 
with  the  fineft  works  of  the  kind  at  the  period  indicated.  The  original 
locality  of  this  fpecimen  is  unknown. 

7 363>  7 364- 

ARBLE  frieze,  in  two  lengths;  circa  1490.  Length 
6  feet  4  inches,  height  1  foot  3  inches. 

The  compofition  is  divided  into  two  large  and  two  fmaller  panels 
by  three  richly-carved  modillions  or  confoles.  The  two  large  panels 
are  each  filled  in  with  a  facro  volto  or  face  of  our  Saviour  on  a  napkin, 
and  in  each  of  the  narrow  panels  is  an  elegant  vafe,  carved  in  low 
relief,  with  firings  of  pearls  pendant  from  the  handles,  and  flames 
ifluing  from  the  mouth.  This  fragment  was  probably  the  frieze  of  an 
altar-piece.  It  is  not  known  from  whence  it  originally  came. 


7626. 

ORTRAIT  relievo,  in  marble.  Italian  fculpture  ;  circa 
1450.  School  and  mafter  uncertain.  Height  9  inches, 
width  6j  inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Collection.) 

A  profile  head  of  a  young  man  with  long  hair,  cut,  in  the  ufual 
fafhion  of  the  day,  flraight  acrofs  the  forehead.  He  wears  a  doublet 
fitting  tight  round  the  throat,  and  about  his  neck  a  chain  or  cord  with 
a  medallion  fufpended  from  it.  In  the  fimplicity  and  purity  of  flyle 
this  beautiful  little  portrait  recalls  the  medallion  heads  of  Pifanello  and 
Sperandio.  It  is  not  poflible,  however,  to  afcribe  it  to  any  known 
mafter. 


4562. 

TATUETTE  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  in  marble. 
Italian  fculpture;  circa  1400-20.  Height  1  foot  xo 
inches. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  this  ftatuette,  which  was 
Purchafed  in  Paris.  Its  original  and  peculiar  flyle  and  finifhed  execu¬ 
tion  mark  it  as  a  work  of  fome  note,  by  an  excellent  quattro-cento 
fculptor.  Further  refearch  may  refult  in  the  difcovery  of  other  fculptures 
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in  fitu  by  the  fame  charactteriftic  hand ;  till  then,  however,  it  does  not 
feem  poflible  to  hazard  even  a  conje&ure,  either  as  to  the  acttual  author 
of  this  marble,  or  the  locality  of  its  production. 

444- 

ROUP  in  the  round,  in  marble.  Statuettes  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  with  the  infant  Chrift  and  St.  John.  School  and 
matter  uncertain;  circa  1500-20.  Height  1  foot  10 
inches.  (Soulages  Collection.) 

Although  characterized  by  marked  peculiarities  of  ftyle,  it  feems  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine  the  author  of  this  work.  The  influence  of  Michael 
Angelo  appears,  however,  very  vifible  in  it,  the  draperies,  efpecially, 
having  a  fpecific  refemblance  to  his  manner  in  breadth  and  largenefs  of 
treatment.  On  the  other  hand  the  compofition,  which  is  very  pictorial, 
ftrongly  recalls  the  holy  families  of  RafFaelle.  The  writer  would  fug- 
geft  that  it  may  poflibly  be  a  work  of  the  Neapolitan  fculptor  Giovanni 
Merliano,  called  Giovanni  di  Nola ;  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no 
record  of  the  locality  in  Italy  whence  M.  Soulages  obtained  this  group. 


7431* 

LTO-RELIEVO,  in  bronze.  Judith  with  the  head  of 
Holofernes ;  circa  1540  (?).  Height  of  the  plaque  12 
inches,  width  8  inches. 

This  bronze,  which  reprefents  the  heroine  draped  in  the  admirable 
ftyle  of  an  antique  ftatue,  has  been  conje&urally  afcribed  to  Iacopo 
Sanfovino.  Its  authorfhip,  however,  is  very  uncertain. 


Italian  Sculpture,  i  ^Jth  and  16th  Centuries. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  BUONARROTI. 

Preliminary  Notice. 

IE  world  has  feen  two  great  and  diftin£  fyftems  of 
fculpture  ;  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  crowning 
glory  of  which  were  the  Parthenon  fculptures  of  Phidias, 
and  the  very  different  but  perhaps  not  lefs  admirable 
art  of  modern  Italy  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries; 
the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  cities  of  Florence  and  Rome, 
being  unqueftionably  to  this  latter  time  what  thofe  of  the  great 
fculptor  of  Athens  were  to  all  other  ancient  art.  It  was  in  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo  that  the  art  in  modern  times  culminated,  and  it  was 
he  alfo,  who,  in  the  decay  of  his  powers,  led  the  van  of  the  decline. 
It  is  not  given  to  us  now  to  forefee  any  frefh  development ;  the  range 
of  the  art  of  fculpture,  like  that  of  every  other,  feems  now  almoft 
exhaufted  ;  and  at  all  events  fince  Michael  Angelo’s  time  artifts  have 
but  followed  in  beaten  paths,  influenced  by  the  principles  and  man- 
nerifm  of,  by  turns,  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  bygone  fyftems.  The 
interval  betwixt  the  appearance  in  the  world  of  Phidias  and  Michael 
Angelo,  however,  was  two  thoufand  years ;  there  is,  therefore,  ftill 
time  to  hope  for  frefh  infpiration. 

In  the  Parthenon  fculptures  were  embodied  the  moft  per fe£t  ideal 
of  phyfical  beauty,  an  inimitable  knowledge  and  power  of  delineating 
the  human  figure,  in  every  condition  of  movement  and  repofe,  and  a 
ftyle  fo  aefthetically  refined  and  noble  as  to  render  its  full  appreciation 
poffible  only  to  minds  of  great  cultivation.  To  Michael  Angelo,  whether 
fortunately  or  not  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  thefe  all-important  works  were 
unknown.  His  knowledge  and  profound  appreciation  of  the  antique 
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were  bafed  on  works  of  the  period  of  its  decline,  on  the  torfo  of 
the  Belvidere,  the  Laocoon,  the  Apollo,  the  marble  Bacchantes, 
fatyrs,  and  cupids  innumerable,  which  the  teeming  Roman  foil  around 
him  yielded  up  to  the  cognofcenti  of  his  day.  Undoubtedly  thefe  works 
influenced  his  ftyle  ;  he  was  not,  however,  their  (lave;  his  nervous 
chifel  was  infpired  by  the  accumulated  power,  the  diftinCtive  ori¬ 
ginality,  and,  in  a  word,  by  all  the  achievement  of  quattro-cento  art. 
The  greateft  of  his  predeceflors,  Donatello,  feemed  even  to  have  be¬ 
queathed  to  him  his  fpccial  infpiration.  To  Nature,  however,  Michael 
Angelo  owed  the  molt  :  to  his  own  infpiration  and  to  that  earned 
worfhip  and  ftudy  of  Nature’s  works,  which  never  fail  to  confer  upon 
the  gifted  ftudent,  fomewhat,  as  it  were,  of  her  creative  force.  The 
refult  was  the  production  of  works  which,  in  his  own  day  even,  were 
immediately  feen  to  be  above  and  beyond  all  others. 

Michael  Angelo’s  art,  then,  was  widely  different  from  that  of 
Phidias,  different  indeed  from  all  antique  art,  and  in  nothing  more 
than  in  its  intenfe  perfonality ;  ancient  art  was  an  all-pervading  fyftem, 
abforbing  and  levelling  in  its  fublime  abftraCtion  all  individualities; 
everything  in  it  was  exprefled  literally,  materially,  but  it  had  little  in¬ 
ward  or  fubjeCtive  expreflion,  and  in  this  the  art  of  Michael  Angelo 
was  lupreme.  Michael  Angelo  himfelf  is  reflected  in  every  one  of  his 
figures ;  the  terrible  energy,  the  brooding  poetic  thoughtfulnefs  of  his 
own  nature  is  (tamped  on  every  brow ;  his  imperfonations  live  with 
an  intenfe  vitality,  a  paflionate  earneftnefs  and  fulnefs  of  meaning  per¬ 
vade  them  all,  entrancing  us,  until  we  are  almoft  ready  to  deem  them 
not  renderings  of  merely  human  figures,  but  types  of  a  new  and  nobler 
creation. 

Michael  Angelo  was  born  in  1475,  in  the  Tufcan  territory,  and  died 
in  Rome  in  1564.  Succeflively  placed  at  a  very  early  age  with  the 
moft  eminent  matters  of  the  time,  he  foon  found  a  patron  in  the 
famous  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  who  had  aflembled  in  one  of  his  gardens 
a  numerous  collection  of  antique  (tatues  and  fragments  to  ferve  as  a 
fchool  for  young  artifts.  Lorenzo,  with  the  inftinCt  of  genius,  forefaw  the 
noble  talent  and  the  future  greatnefs  of  his  protege ;  he  took  him  into  his 
own  family,  and  after  his  death  his  fon  Piero  continued  his  protection. 
Thenceforward  the  hiftory  of  Michael  Angelo  is  that  of  his  works ; 
conftantly  employed  by  the  various  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Medici, 
popes,  cardinals,  and  the  magiftrates  of  his  native  city,  he  refided,  at 
intervals,  alternately  in  Rome  and  Florence,  finally  fixing  himfelf  in  the 
eternal  city,  abforbed  in  his  great  labours,  his  laft  and  moft  ftupendous 


i  $th  and  16th  Centuries 
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being  the  building  of  St.  Peter’s.  There  never  was  a  nobler  or  a  purer 
life;  his  perfonal  character  was  as  grand  as  his  works,  and  was  truly 
reflected  in  them ;  fimple  and  auftere  in  his  habits,  an  indefatigable 
worker,  he  neverthelefs  lived  in  familiar  intercourfe  with  the  greateft 
and  the  moft  gifted  of  his  age.  Princes  deferred  to  him  as  to  a  fupe- 
rior  exiftence,  and  his  proud  independence  and  felf-refpect  impofed 
on  even  the  moft  impetuous  Pontiff  who  ever  claimed  infallibility. 
Michael  Angelo  became,  in  fact,  at  an  early  period  of  his  career, 
known  throughout  Europe  as,  in  fome  fort,  a  perfonification  of  the 
Italian  genius,  and  the  Italians  were  proud  of  him,  glorifying  them 
felves  through  him.  He  was  painter,  fculptor,  and  archite&,  and 
pre-eminent  in  all  thefe  arts;  neverthelefs,  it  is  obvious  that,  with  him, 
fculpture  dominated  over  and  influenced  the  others,  and  it  is  known 
that  he  placed  that  art  on  the  higheft  level. 

The  principal  incidents  in  his  life  and  the  hiftory  of  his  great 
works  are  fo  familiar  to  the  general  reader,  that  it  is  not  defirable 
to  dwell  further  on  them  here.  A  life,  with  a  full  and  minute  cata¬ 
logue  and  defcription  of  his  numerous  works,  has  yet,  however,  to  be 
written.* 

The  finifhed  works  of  Michael  Angelo  were  on  fo  grand  a  fcale  that, 
notwithftanding  his  long  life,  they  are  not  very  numerous  ;  he  was  not, 
indeed,  one  of  thofe  fruitful  and  induftrious  artifts,  the  quantity  alone  of 
whofe  productions  aftounds  us.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  thoughtful 
worker,  prefacing  all  his  great  works  by  a  large  number  of  (ketches 
and  models ;  and  obvioufly,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  devoting  much 
of  his  time  to  indirect  or  abftract  ftudies.  The  wax  models  in  this  col¬ 
lection,  and  others  of  the  fame  kind  preferved  in  the  houfe  of  the  Buo¬ 
narroti  family  in  Florence,  throw  much  light  on  his  manner  of  working, 
whilft  his  very  numerous  original  drawings  and  (ketches  are  a  mine  of 
wealth,  from  which  an  immenfe  amount  of  information  on  his  progrefs 
in  art,  and  the  hiftory  of  his  monumental  labours,  might  be  extracted. 
Unqueftionably  Michael  Angelo  was  the  greateft  draughtfman  of  modern 
ages,  and  fortunately  a  large  proportion  of  his  drawings  remain  to  us  , 
for  fuch  was  the  eagernefs  of  his  friends  and  admirers  to  poffefs  them- 
felves  of  the  mereft  fcratch  of  a  pen  from  his  hand,  that  they  were 
treafured  up  with  a  conftant  care  never  bellowed  on  the  more  volumi- 


*  An  excellent  (ketch  of  fuch  a  performance  to  which  is  appended  an  ufeful  aad 
well-arranged  lift  of  works,  has  recently  appeared  from  the  pen  ot  M.  Charles  Clement, 
“  Michel  Ange,  Leonardo-da-Vinci,  Raphael,  &c.'’  Pans,  Levy,  iooi. 
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nous  produdions  of  inferior  men.  It  is  needlefs  to  fay  that  thefe 
drawings  are  of  almoft  pricelefs  value.  * 


List  of  the  Principal  Works  of  Michael  Angelo 

NOW  EXTANT. 


LORENCE.  Marble  head  of  a  faun.  (1489.)  Uffizj. 

"  Marble  bas-relief,  battle  of  the  centaurs.  (1490- 
I4920  Cafa  Buonarroti. 

- -  Marble  bas-relief.  Holy  family.  Cafa  Buonarroti. 

England.  Diftemper  pidure  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 

St.  John  and  four  angels.  Cohesion  of  Lord  Taunton,  Stoke 
Park. 

o  loon  a.  Statuette,  in  marble ;  kneeling  angel,  holding  a  can¬ 
delabrum.  Church  of  San  Domenico. 

I  lorence.  Marble  ftatue  of  the  young  Apollo.  Gallery  of  the 
Uffizj. 

7  Marble  ftatue  of  Bacchus.  (1497-1498.)  Uffizj. 

Rome.  Marble  group,  Pieta,  or  the  dead  Chrift  fupported  on 
the  lap  of  the  Virgin.  (1498-1499.)  In  St.  Peter’s. 

--CE.  Recumbent  marble  ftatue  of  the  dying  Adonis.  (1501 .) 

~  7  Unfinilhed  marble  ftatue  of  St.  Matthew.  (1503.) 

Cortile  of  the  Accademia. 

Bruges  Marble  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  on  an  altar  in 
the  Cathedral. 

Florence.  Circular  relievo  in  marble.  Holy  family.  (Unfinilhed. 
I5°3-15°4-)  Uffizj. 

London.  Circular  marble  bas-relief.  The  Virgin  and  Child. 

(t-nfimlhed.)  Royal  Academy.  (See  caft  in  this  Colleaion.) 
Florence.  Circular  picture  in  diftemper.  Holy  family,  with 
nude  figures  in  the  background.  Uffizj. 

Marble  ftatue  of  David,  in  the  Piazza,  near  the  door- 
way  of  the  PaJazzo  Vecchio.  (1503-1504.)  (See  caft  in  this 
Collection.) 


prohablvTTr^r'1'15  c°untpr  Po(re|r«,  in  various  public  and  private  colleftions, 
,y  greater  number  of  his  original  drawings  than  any  other  The  Oxford 

MWre"Ce Ck0ll"aion (which alonecomprifesfeventy-nine  drawings)' 
ffif  a„d®hofe  rf  STl  •  R°yal  C°llefli0n  at  W‘ndf0r>  the  Chatfworth  Sol- 
fewe^than^two^untfred'drawings.1^  ^'together,  probably,  not 
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Paris.  Two  coloflal  marble  ftatues  of  captives,  executed  for  the 
tomb  of  Julius  II.  (1505-)  Mufeum  of  the  Louvre. 
Florence.  Unfinilhed  marble  ftatues  of  captives.  Gardens  of 
the  Palazzo  Pitti. 

Rome.  Ceiling  of  the  Siftine  chapel,  painted  in  frefco.  (i5°9- 
1513.) 

_  Coloflal  marble  ftatue  of  Chrift,  in  the  church  of  the 


Minerva. 

Florence.  Marble  group  of  Vidory.  Salone  of  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio. 

Rome.  Coloflfal  ftatue  of  Mofes.  Church  of  San  Pietro  in  vincoli. 
Florence.  Marble  tombs  of  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  de’  Medici. 


Sacrifty  of  San  Lorenzo. 

- Coloflal  marble  buft  of  Brutus.  Uffizj. 

Rome.  Frefco  of  the  Laft  Judgment.  (1541.)  Siftine  chapel. 

_  Frefcoes  of  the  Capella  Paolina,  in  the  Vatican.  (155°-) 

Florence.  Unfinilhed  marble  group  of  the  depofition  from  the 
crofs  or  Pieta ,  behind  the  high  altar  in  the  Duomo. 

Naples.  Coloflal  marble  buft  of  Pope  Paul  III.  In  the  Mufeum. 
Rome.  Unfinilhed  ftatue  of  our  Saviour,  a  portion  of  a  group  of 
the  defcent  from  the  crofs.  In  the  courtyard  of  a  palace  (now 
the  Ruflian  Legation)  in  the  Corfo. 

Florence.  Various  models  in  wax  and  terra-cotta,  and  drawings. 

Cafa  Buonarroti. 

Oxford.  Colleton  of  feventy-nine  original  drawings,  (former  y 
in  the  Lawrence  Colle&ion.) 

Lille.  Colledion  of  drawings,  chiefly  of  architeaure,  being  the 


leaves  of  a  (ketch-book. 

Florence.  Original  drawings.  Uffizj. 

Paris.  Original  drawings.  Mufeum  of  the  Louvre. 

London.  Original  drawings.  Print-room  of  the  Brit.lh  Mufeum. 
Windsor  Castle.  Original  drawings  in  the  Royal  (rol^‘on. 
Chatsworth.  Original  drawings.  Colleton  of  H.s  Grace  the 

Duke  of  Devonftiire. 


75 6o- 

BICHAEL  ANGELO.  Cupid,  life-fized  ftatue  in  mar- 
ble.  Proportionate  height  of  the  figure  if  ftanthng 
ere*,  5  feet  3  inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Colleftion.) 
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T  he  god  is  reprefented  as  a  youth  of  fixteen  or  feventeen  years  old, 
kneeling  on  one  knee  in  an  animated  momentary  attitude,  difficult  to 
defcribe ;  the  head  is  turned  to  one  fide,  in  a  movement  elegantly  con- 
trafted  with  that  of  the  tor  jo ;  the  right  arm  extends  downwards,  as  if 
about  to  take  up  fome  objedt  from  the  ground,  whilft  the  other,  holding  a 
bow,  is  raifed  in  the  air,  level  with  the  head  ;  a  quiver  of  arrows  and  fome 
drapery  refts  on  the  ground  on  the  left.  Various  portions  of  the  work, 
particularly  the  hair  of  the  head  and  the  drapery  on  the  ground,  are  left 
unfinilhed,  as  in  many  other  works  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  upraifed 
arm  (which  from  its  difengaged  pofition  muft  originally  have  been 
fculptured  from  a  different  block  and  adjufted  to  the  ftatue)  is  a  fkilful 
reih)rati°n  b}  Signor  Santarelli,  Profeflor  of  Sculpture  in  the  Academy 
of  1*  lorence,  the  original  arm  having  perifhed  either  from  expofure  to 
t  e  weather  for  a  long  feries  of  years,  or  from  having  been  fractured 
by  piftol  bullets,  the  marks  of  feveral  of  which  are  vifible  in  other 
portions  of the  ftatue>  and  wh*ch  were  wantonly  fired  at  it  whilft  placed 
in  the  Riccardi  gardens  in  Florence. 


is  ftatue  is  believed  to  be  the  work  mentioned  by  Vafari  *  as 
having  been  executed  for  Iacopo  Galli,  a  Roman  banker,  at  the  fame 
£me  as  the  ftatue  of  Bacchus  now  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizj  at 

orence,  (a.d.  1497,)  ln  Michael  Angelo’s  twenty-fourth  year,  and 
during  his  firft  refidence  in  Rome. 


it  remained,  probably  for  two  or  three  centuries,  expofed  to  the 
weather  m  the  Gualfonda  gardens,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Florence.  Thefe 

CC  V3ratt'd  gardens  were  the  property  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Ric¬ 
cardi,  who  in  continuance  of  a  cuftom,  probably  firft  introduced  by 
e  great  orenzo  de  Medici,  had  from  generation  to  generation 
gathered  together  a  large  colleftion  of  objefts  of  fculpture,  which 
erve  at  the  fame  time  as  ornaments  to  the  grounds  and  as  objects  of 
ftudy  to  the  young  artifts  of  the  city.  From  the  Riccardi,  thefe  gardens 
pa  e  to  the  Stiozzi  family,  and  from  the  Marchefe  Giufeppe  Stiozzi 
this  ftatue  was,  in  1854,  acquired  by  Signor  Gigli.  + 


Jacopo  Galli  mntiiu^mo  Romans  ^  be"C  P°’  1  virtu  di.Michel  Agnolo,  MclTer 
marmo  quanto  il  vivo  •  ed  amired-’  pCr  °?a  lng«gnoi;»  che  gli  tece  fare  un  Cupido  di 
+  The  folloUn  °VerfifiPPf  ’rUnua  figUra  dl  un  Bacco  di  dieci,”  &c  &c. 
Dupre  and  Samarell1!  viven  rn  tl  “if'  1  auth<5ntlc'ty  °f.‘his  ilatue,  from  Profcffors 
recorded.  It  fhould’l*;  remarked  ,  arc  lelc  ®t.10zzl  previous  to  its  fale,  may  be  here 
Michael  Angelo  has  neveXen  douht ’d'Vn!  1  “•  au,he?ticity  as  an  original  work  of 

govetnnrent.  b.,b„  d.li.,™,  .l,. 


756o.  Michael  Angelo.  Cupid,  life  find  Statue  in  Marble. 
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Signor  Migliarini  has  recorded  the  following  opinion  of  the  adion, 
or  meaning  of  the  work,  (privately  printed  Catalogue  or  Photo¬ 
graphic  Album  of  the  Gigli-Colledion,  atlas  folio;  Le  Monnier : 

Florence) : —  n 

“  A  Cupid  by  Michael  Angelo  would  certainly  be  reftlefs  and  full 

of  fire ;  he  evidently  defired  that  the  marble  ihould  exprefs  this,  and 
awaken  a  fimilar  animation  in  every  beholder.  It  is,  however,  difficult 
to  trace  the  true  intention  of  an  artift,  when  time  has  deftroyed  thofe 
details  which  were  exprefsly  added  for  its  explanation.  Meanwhile,  it 
feems  to  us  it  is  intended  to  (how  that  this  Cupid,  having  emptied  his 
quiver  in  vain,  even  his  laft  arrow  having  glanced  back  to  him  through 
the  infenfibility  of  the  objeft  againft  which  it  was  launched,  he  precipi¬ 
tately  feizes  it,  and  prepares  to  fhoot  it  anew,  too  certain  of  his  own 
power;  in  this  violent  movement  he  bends,  but  to  raife  himfelf  again 
the  more  fpeedily.  Daring  is  expreffed  in  his  countenance,  and  in  the 
turn  of  his  head.  The  left  arm  raifes  the  bow,  as  if  to  keep  it  from 
injury  ;  and  the  different  bend  of  each  leg  ferves  admirably,  equally  to 
compofe  the  group  and  to  difplay  the  beauty  of  the  limbs,  analogous  to 
all  the  reft  of  the  body  ;  the  perfection  of  which  cannot  be  defcnbed, 
but  muft  be  feen  to  be  admired.  It  is  known  hiftorically  that  this 
ftatue  was  one  of  the  earlieft  and  moft  accurate  of  Buonarroti’s  works. 
He  has  here  carefully  imitated  beautiful  Nature,  and  followed  her  under 
the  guidance  of  precepts  inherited  from  the  ancients.  In  the  fequel  of 
his  career,  having  become  more  daring  by  praftice,  and  bolder  by  the 

in  this  country,  by  Mr.  Brucciani  ( formatore  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
and  the  Britiih  Mufeum),  Little  Rufl'ell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  of  whom  calls  can  be 
obtained. 

Copies  of  Certificates. 

“  Pregiatiflimo  Signor  Marchefe,  ^  , 

«<  Mi  ricordo  di  aver  veduto  ed  ammirato  un  Amore,  per  meta  inginnocchiato,  e  che 
ft.  al  varTo  afcondente  una  freed. ;  che  ip  non  dubito  poda  efferequefta  oper  d 
divino  Michel  Angelo :  quefto  mio  giudizio,  per  la  tenuita  del  mio  ingegno,  puo  ellere 
tenuto  p!h  per  unfemplece  parere  che  per  una  fentenza  artift.ca;  ma  comunque  f.  f.a 
e  pero  l'  efpreffione  della  mia  convinzione.  Mi  ere  a,  <(  ^  devotis  fervo> 

“  Dupr£. 

“  Di  Studio  le  20  Settembre,  1854.. 

««  Firenze,  29  Novembre,  1854. 

“  Io  fottoferitto  avendo  accuratamente  efaminata  una  ftatua  in  marmo,  di  grandezza  al 
naturale  in  una  pofizione  aggrupata,  rapprefentante  Amore,  appartenuta  al  Signor 
M^chefe  Shozzifad  oggetto^i  pPormi  ingrado  di  efporre  la  mia  opimoneper  quanto 
le  mie  cognizioni  nell'  arte  lo  permettono,  nell  artifta  che  polfa  el1erc  Jat°  *“*°[f* 
credo  potfr  francamente  dire  effer  quella  ftatua  un’  opera  de*d,v‘n°  *? 

Buonarroti,  e  credo  ancora  che  difficilmente  poffa  accadcre  di  emettere  un  parere  su 
tali  cofe  con  maggior  convinzione  di  quello  che  facc.o  in  quell  occafione. 

"  Emilio  Santarelli. 
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courfe  of  years,  he  trufted  more  to  his  memory,  and  acquired  a  manner 
(of  feeing)  peculiar  to  himfelf;  his  works,  though  always  admirable,  no 
longer  difplaying  their  primitive  purity  and  candour.”  (Set  Engraving.) 


4“4- 

CHAEL  ANGELO.  Skeleton  or  anatomical  ftudy. 
Model  in  red  wax.  Height  16  inches.  (Gherardini 
Collection.) 

Although  greatly  mutilated,  the  truth  to  Nature  and  perfedion 
of  detail  of  this  extraordinary  model  are  Hill  fo  apparent,  as  vividly  to 
imprels  us  with  the  extent  and  profoundnefs  of  the  preliminary  ftudies 
by  which  Michael  Angelo  acquired  his  pov  er  of  delineating  the  human 
figure.  This  model  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  dired  ftudy 
from  the  dead  fubjed.  The  attitude  of  the  figure,  moreover,  cor- 
refponds  fo  clofely  with  that  of  the  marble  ftatue  of  Bacchus,  that  it 
may  fairly  be  prefumed  to  have  been  an  anatomical  ftudy  for  that 
celebrated  work.  It  reprefents  a  fkeleton,  or  partially  diffe&ed  figure, 
in  a  living  attitude,  and  the  procefs  of  ftudy  would  feem  to  have 
been^as  follows an  articulated  fkeleton  was  probably  fet  or  ftrung 
up  in  the  required  pofe,  and  copied  in  wax,  on  an  elaborate  framing 
o  wires,  with  wonderful  perfedion  down  even  to  the  minuteft  bones 
o  the  hands  and  feet ;  the  ligaments  and  mufcles,  which  imme¬ 
diately  overlie  the  bones  of  the  torfo,  neck,  and  cranium ,  were  then 
uperadded,  moft  likely,  from  an  adual  difTedion.  The  abdomen  is 
reprefented  as  ftill  in  tad  with  its  contents,  the  torfion  of  its  mem¬ 
branaceous  envelope -efpecially  at  its  jundion,  with  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis— being  rendered  with  admirable  truth,  whilft  not  lefs  re¬ 
markable  is  the  reprodudion  of  the  mufcles  and  ligaments  which  bind 
together  and  conned  the  ribs  with  the  fpinal  column.  Generally 
peaking  the  model  has  the  exad  appearance  of  a  human  body  from 
which  all  the  flelh  has  been  removed,  except  fo  much  as  was  necelTary 
to  allow  the  bones  to  hang  together. 

1  he  left  arm  and  a  portion  of  the  femur  or  thigh  of  the  left  leg  are, 
unfortunately,  wanting.  A  model  of  fimilar  dimenfions  and  nature, 
but  in  a  different  pofe,  forms  part  of  the  Colledion  of  the  Cafa  Buonar¬ 
roti  at  l  lorence.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  mechanical  difficulties 
attending  the  execution  of  fuch  frail  and  flender  produdions  as  thefe 
models  muft  have  been  very  great,  whilft  their  prefervation  down  to 
the  prefent  time  is  not  lefs  wonderful. 


i$tb  and  i6tb  Centuries. 
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4109-41 13. 

ICHAEL  ANGELO.  Five  anatomical  models  in  wax:— 
No.  4109.  A  right  arm.  Length  9  inches. 

„  4110.  A  right  leg.  Length  9!  inches. 

„  41 1 1.  A  left  leg.  Length  9!  inches. 

„  4112.  A  right  arm.  Length  8  inches. 

„  4113.  A  left  leg  in  a  bended  pofition.  Length 
6|  inches.  (Gherardini  Collection.) 

Thefe  pieces  are  apparently  ftudies  for  portions  of  projected  works, 
and  feem  to  have  been  either  directly  modelled  from  diffecStions,  or 
from  (ketches  or  memoranda  fo  obtained.  They  (how  the  development 
of  the  external  mufcles,  in  the  particular  attitudes  of  the  feveral  limbs, 
and  are,  indeed,  learned  exercifes,  full  of  life  and  movement.  No. 
4109  evidently  reprefents  the  pendant  arm  of  the  coloffal  ftatue  of 
David;  and  Nos.  41 10  and  41 11  the  legs  of  the  fame  figure;  whilft 
No.  4113  is,  in  all  probability,  one  of  the  legs  of  the  dead  Chrift  in  St. 
Peter’s. 

It  is  ftated  in  Vafari  (vol.  xii.  page  166)  that  the  prior  of  the 
convent  and  hofpital  of  San  Spirito,  in  Florence,  (circa  1493  •)>  Save 
Michael  Angelo  rooms,  and  every  facility  for  diffe&ion ;  that  he  there 
differed  many  dead  bodies,  and  that  thefe  ftudies  were  the  foundation 
of  the  great  knowledge  of  defign  which  he  afterwards  difplayed.  In 
thefe  exercifes  it  is  fuppofed  that  he  was  alfo  aflifted  by  the  anatom i ft 
Della  Torre;  and  a  moft  interefting,  though  fomewhat  ghaftly,  pen¬ 
drawing  is  ftill  extant  in  the  Oxford  Collection  (No.  50),  reprefenting 
two  men — fuppofed  to  be  the  artift  and  his  friend — di fleCting  a  dead 
body,  in  the  ftomach  of  which  is  inferted  a  lighted  candle. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  the  works  for  which  thefe  anatomical  ftu¬ 
dies  feem  to  have  been  exprefsly  made  were  of  his  early  time  :  (the 
Bacchus,  1497-8;  the  Pieta  of  St.  Peter’s,  1498-9;  the  David, 
lS0*-3-) 
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ICHAEL  ANGELO.  David;  original  model,  in 
wax.  Height  3f  inches.  (Gherardini  Collection.) 

Michael  Angelo  executed  two  different  ftatues  of  David  ; 
the  coloffal  marble  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  (fee  caft  in  this  Colledion,) 
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and  a  bronze,  probably  of  life-fize.  The  former  was  commenced  in 
1501,  and  ere&ed  in  its  place  in  1504 ;  and  the  latter,  ordered  by  the 
fignor  'ia  in  1502,  was  not  finifhed  till  1508  ;  the  bronze  was  intended  as 
a  prefent  to  the  Marefchal  de  Gies,  a  favourite  of  Francois  premier, 
whom  the  b  lorentines  wifhed  to  conciliate.  This  perfonage,  however, 
fell  into  difgrace  before  the  work  was  finifhed,  and  it  was  ultimately 
fent  to  Robertet,  one  of  his  fucceffors  in  the  royal  favour.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  that  the  latter  eredled  it  in  his  chateau  in  France,  and  that  it  has 
long  fince  been  melted  down,  there  being,  at  all  events,  no  further 
record  of  it.  Unfortunately,  therefore,  the  two  great  works  of  Michael 
Angelo,  in  bronze,*  are  both  entirely  loft  to  the  world. 

I  he  marble  David  was  executed  by  M.  Angelo  from  a  block, 
which,  when  he  took  it  in  hand,  had  been  roughly  hewn  into  ftiape, 
according  to  a  previous  defign,  by  a  certain  Maeftro  Simone.  He  was, 
therefore,  greatly  reftri&ed  and  fettered  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  own 
model  by  the  reduced  dimenfions  and  general  condition  of  the  block 
itfelf. 

Ample  accounts  of  the  various  circumftances  attending  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  both  thefe  works  will  be  found  in  Vafari,  and  alfo  in  the  “  Car- 
teggio,  See.  of  Gaye.  Enough,  however,  has  been  here  faid  to  (how 
that,  confidering  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with  in  refpe£t  to  the 
block,  it  was  likely  that  Michael  Angelo  would  make  even  an  unufual 
number  of  previous  effays,  both  in  the  ftiape  of  models  and  drawings  ; 
whilft  the  fa&  that  the  bronze  figure  was  in  progrefs  at  the  fame  time 
would  lead  us  to  expe&  a  certain  general  accordance  in  ftyle,  if  not  in 
the  a&ual  defign  of  both  works.  A  pen-fketch  is  ftill  extant  (formerly 
in  the  Marriette  and  Lawrence  Colle&ions)  which  has  been  always 
luppoled  to  reprefent  the  bronze  David ;  it  is  evidently,  like  the  prefent 
v\  ax  model,  only  a  preliminary  defign,  and  not  an  after  reminifcence  of 
the  finifhed  work ;  but  its  general  ftyle  and  afpe&  is  fo  diftin&ly  that  of 
a  work  in  bronze  that  there  is  every  likelihood  that  it  clofely  refembles 
the  bronze  figure  as  it  was  finally  executed. f 

Now  the  prefent  wax  model  is  very  different  from  either  of  the 
previous  competitions.  It  agrees,  indeed,  with  the  fketch  for  the  bronze 
m  one  particular  only,  viz.  in  having  the  coloffal  head  of  Goliath  on  the 


ami  A  0?fr  k.e*nS  the  coloflal  bronze  ftatue  of  Julius  II,  executed  for  Bologna, 

and  deftroyed  by  the  populace  two  years  afterwards.  * 

taken  Ai^c^  °u  “c.d?w“g  is  appended.  The  platter  caft  of  the  marble  David, 
Duke  tfr  e  tku  °r,S,"al>  was  Panted  to  the  Mufeum,  in  1857,  by  the  Grand 
fio-ure  hLT  carny’  havm&  keen  then  moulded  for  the  firtt  time.  The  head  of  the 
has  been  fince  remoulded  for  this  Department,  and  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Brucciani. 
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ground,  arranged  as  a  fupport  or  mechanical  means  of  {lengthening  the 
work,  (the  marble  figure  has  the  ufual  conventionalized  trunk  of  a  tree 
inftead,  for  this  neceffary  purpofe.)  No  decifive  inference,  however, 
can  be  drawn  from  this  point  of  refemblance,  as  the  head  is  placed  very 
differently  in  the  two  defigns,  and,  as  arranged  in  the  wax  model,  it 
might  perhaps  have  ferved  even  as  a  fufficient  means  of  fupport  to  a 
marble  ftatue.  Although,  therefore,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
this  (ketch  was  a  firft  thought  for  one  or  other  of  thefe  famous  works,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  decide  for  which  of  them  it  was  intended. 

Both  the  marble  and  the  drawing  reprefent  a  figure  in  repofe,  whilft 
the  prefent  model  fhows  the  young  hero  in  a  momentary  movement, 
exprefiive  of  energetic  a£lion,  the  body  thrown  back  and  legs  apart, 
as  if  juft  about  to  fling  the  ftone  at  his  adverfary ;  unfortunately  both 
arms  have  periftied,  but  from  the  pofition  of  the  portions  which  remain 
they  appear  to  have  been  raifed  and  boldly  detached  in  front  of  the 
body.  Now  fuch  a  difpofition  would,  in  any  cafe,  feem  more  fuitable 
to  the  bronze  than  to  the  marble,  particularly  when  the  limited  dimen- 
fions  of  the  block  at  Michael  Angelo’s  difpofal  is  taken  into  account ; 
unlefs,  indeed,  defpairing  of  bringing  every  part  of  his  ftatue  entirely 
within  the  compafs  of  the  marble,  he  had  at  one  time  decided  upon 
executing  the  arms  from  feparate  pieces  and  afterwards  adjufting  them 
to  the  figure.  The  general  ftyle  of  the  model  feems  perhaps,  indeed, 
rather  that  of  a  work  intended  to  be  executed  in  marble  than  in  bronze, 
for  the  latter  material  lends  itfelf  naturally  to  a  more  piaurefque  treat¬ 
ment,  as  indeed  may  be  feen  in  the  pen-fketch  alluded  to. .  The  model, 
it  may  be  obferved,  has  the  fimplicity  and  refined  fobriety  of  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  pureft  Greek  art.  In  the  pofe  and  general  treatment  of 
the  figure,  it  ftrongly  refembles  one  of  the  antique  coloffal  ftatues  of 
the  «  Monte  Cavallo”  in  Rome,  which  being  infitu  in  Michael  Angelo  s 
time,  and,  doubtlefs,  feen  by  him  only  a  fhort  time  before  the  period 
of  the  prefent  work,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  ftill  frefh  in 
mind.* 

Some  analogy  may  alfo  be  perceived  with  the  pofe  of  the  t.  eorge 
of  Donatello,  a  work  which  Michael  Angelo  is  known  to  have  greatly 
admired. 


*  See  Cicognara,  “  Storia  della  Scultura,”  vol.  v_  p. .S»,  a"lt  "ote>  S! 
comparifon  of  the  Florence  David  with  the  coloffi  of  the  Monte  Cavallo.  Had  Uc  g 
nara  been  aware  of  the  exiftence  of  the  prefent  model,  which  fliows  fo  evi^ntly  the 
influence  of  thefe  ftatues  on  Michael  Angelo,  his  argument  would  have  been  greatly 
ftrengthened. 
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|ICHAEL  ANGELO.  Small  {ketch  of  a  flave  or  /*/*- 
k  wone,  model,  in  wax.  Height  6  inches.  (Gherardini 
c  Collection.) 


1  his  is  undoubtedly  a  firft  thought  for  one  of  the  ftatues  intended 


to  form  part  of  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.  The  coloflal  marble  ftatue  of 
correfponding  defign,  is  one  of  the  two  which  were  brought  nearly  to 
completion,  and  are  now  in  the  Mufeum  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 

I  he  hiftory  of  this  tomb,  which,  if  carried  out  as  originally  defigned, 
would  doubtlefs  have  been  one  of  the  grandeft  monuments  of  fculpture 
that  the  world  had  ever  feen,  is  intimately  interwoven  with  nearly  the 
whole  artiftic  career  of  Michael  Angelo.  Projected  during  the  lifetime 
ot  Julius  II,  and  at  firft  urged  on  by  him  with  all  the  impetuofity  of  his 
impatient  nature,  it  was  foon  laid  afide  for  other  projeCts  of  equal  mag¬ 
nitude,  with  which  the  pontiff  overwhelmed  the  great  artift.  Once 
abandoned,  Michael  Angelo  was  never  able  again  to  take  it  ferioufly  in 
hand,  and  it  hung  over  him  as  a  dead  weight  for  the  reft  of  his  life, — in 
his  own  words,  he  fays,  cc  I  loft  the  flower  of  my  youth,  tied  down  to 
this  fepulchre.’  *  It  was  commenced  in  1505,  and  the  prefent  fketch 
was  probably  made  in  that  year.  The  original  defign  was  that  of  an 
immenfe  quadrangular  altar-tomb,  {landing  entirely  detached  on  every 
fide,  and  it  was  to  have  been  ornamented  with  upwards  of  forty  ftatues, 
all  of  a  coloflal  fize,  befides  a  great  number  of  baflfo-relievos  and  elabo¬ 
rate  architectural  details.  This  grand  defign  was  modified  on  feveral 
occafions,  each  time  being  reduced  in  importance,  until,  at  laft,  it 
finally  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  facade  ereCted  againft  a  wall  (in  the 
church  of  “  San  Pietro  in  vincoli”),  forming  little  more  than  a  background 
to  the  glorious  ftatue  of  Mofes,  which  was  the  only  one  of  the  forty 
entirely  and  finally  completed  by  the  hand  of  Michael  Angelo.  An 
endlefs  feries  of  negotiations,  heartburnings,  and  difficulties  embittered 
the  beft  years  of  his  life ;  and  the  tomb,  as  it  now  ftands,  was  not  finally 
completed  till  the  year  1550.! 


T  he  captives,  for  one  of  which  the  prefent  model  was  a  fketch, 


were  a  feries  intended  to  be  placed  around  the  Tides  of  the  tomb,  as 
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originally  defigned,  upholding  the  cornice  in  the  manner  of  telamones . 
Several  of  them  were  rough  hewn,  and  more  or  lefs  advanced  towards 
completion.  Four  of  thefe  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  a  grotto  in  the  Boboli 
gardens  at  Florence  ;  the  two  now  in  the  Louvre,  however,  are  nearly 
Bnifhed.  After  the  original  defign  was  finally  abandoned,  Michael  Angelo 
prefented  thefe  two  ftatues  to  Roberto  Strozzi,  who  had  taken  care  of 
him  during  an  illnefs.  They  were  by  the  latter  carried  to  b  ranee,  and 
fold  to  Francis  I,  who  in  turn  gave  them  to  the  Conftable  de  Montmo¬ 
rency,  who  placed  them  in  his  chateau  of  Ecouen,  near  Paris.  In  the 
fucceeding  century  they  became  the  property  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
whofe  filler,  after  his  death,  placed  them  in  her  manfion  in  Paris  ;  and 
finally,  in  1793,  they  were  bought  for  a  mere  trifle  by  Lenoir  for  the 
“  Mufee  des  Monuments  Francis,”  which  he  founded  ;  from  whence 
they  paired  to  the  Louvre. 

4108. 

ICHAEL  ANGELO.  Model,  in  wax,  Iketch  for  a 
group  of  Hercules  flaying  Cacus.  Height  14  inches. 
(Gherardini  Collection.) 

Hercules  is  in  the  a£t  of  ftriking  down  Cacus  with  his  club ;  the 
latter,  in  a  contorted  attitude,  is  huddled  together  at  the  feet  of  his 
antagonift,  and  weakly  embraces  his  legs  in  the  agony  of  defpair.  The 
head  and  arms  of  Hercules  are  wanting,  and  feem,  indeed,  never  to 
have  exifted  in  this  model.  It  is,  doubtlefs,  a  firft  fketch  for  the 
coloflal  group,  projected  only,  by  Michael  Angelo  as  a  pendant  to  his 
ftatue  of  David.  In  the  Collection  of  the  Cafa  Buonarroti,  at  Florence, 
where  it  has  remained  ever  fince  the  death  of  the  artift,  is  preferved  a 
fimilar  model  for  this  compofition,  but  executed  in  terra-cotta ;  it  like- 
wife  wants  the  head  and  arms  of  the  Hercules,  and  alfo  the  head  of 
Cacus,  which  is  given  in  the  prefent  wax  model.  It  is  needlefs  to 
infift  on  the  grandeur  and  energy  of  this  noble  compofition  j  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  prefent  fketch  muft  excite,  in  the  mind  of  every  true  con- 
noifleur,  the  deepeft  regret  that  the  world  was  not  deftined  to  behold 
the  completion  of  the  idea  thus  fhadowed  forth. 

The  hiftory  of  this  famous  defign,  the  execution  of  which  finally 
fell  to  Baccio  Bandinelli,  the  open  imitator  and  would-be  rival  of 
Michael  Angelo,  is  full  of  intereft.  It  appears  that  an  extraordinarily 
large  block  of  marble— nine  braccia  high  and  five  wide— was  quarried 
at  Carrara,  at  the  time  that  the  quarries  were  being  worked  for  marbles 
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for  the  facade  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Florence ;  and  we  learn  from  letters 
of  the  Gonfaloniere  Pier  Soderini  to  the  Marquis  of  Mafia,  dated  io 
May  and  16  Decr  150%,*  that  he  had  refolved  to  give  it  to  Michael 
Angelo  to  make  a  correfponding  ftatue  to  the  David,  which  he  had 
already  executed  for  the  Piazza.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  letters  Soderini 
announces  that  Michael  Angelo  would  come  to  Carrara  to  block  out 
( Jbozzare )  the  marble,  according  to  the  requirements  of  his  defign,  fo  as 
to  reduce  its  weight,  previous  to  its  being  fent  to  Florence  ;  and  in  the 
fecond  he  explains  that  the  artift  had  not  been  able  to  come,  on  account 
of  the  oppofition  of  the  pope  (Julius  II),  who  would  not  allow  him  to 
quit  the  great  works  then  in  hand  for  him.  At  the  fame  time  he  ftates 
that  only  Michael  Angelo  himfelf  could  condud  this  operation,  adding 
that  the  patience  of  the  Marquis  would  be  ultimately  repaid  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  work  equal  to  the  antique,  which  would  redound  alike  to 
the  honour  of  the  city  of  Florence  and  his  own.  Probably  the  prefent 
wax  model  was  made  at  this  time  (1508) ;  the  ftatue  or  rather  group  in 
queftion,  as  appears  from  other  notices,  (Vafari,  p.  305,  &c.)  was  to 
have  been  a  Hercules  and  Cacus,  the  two  heroes  David  and  Hercules, 
like  our  own  giants  in  Guildhall,  being  emblematical  patrons  of  the 
Palazzo. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  Michael  Angelo  never  went  to  Carrara  on 
this  errand,  being  occupied  with  the  ceiling  of  the  Siftine  chapel  in 
Rome,  and  a  hoft  of  commifiions  prefted  upon  him  by  the  impetuous 
pontiff.  1  he  marble,  meanwhile,  remained  at  Carrara  for  many  years 
longer,  a  bone  of  contention  and  a  fource  of  endlefs  heartburnings  and 
mifchief.  Vafari  (Life  of  Bandinelli,  vol.  x.  p.  305)  gives  a  moft  in- 
terefting  account  of  its  further  fortunes.  It  appears  that,  on  the  death 
of  Leo  X,  the  eredion  of  the  facade  of  San  Lorenzo,  for  which  the 
marbles  at  Carrara  had  been  prepared,  was  fufpended  or  abandoned ; 
and  thefe,  with  the  great  block  in  queftion,  lay  ufelefs  at  the  quarry,  his 
fucceflor,  Pope  Clement,  having  determined  to  proceed  vigoroufly  with 
the  iacrifty  or  fepulchral  chapel  of  San  Lorenzo,  inftead.  For  thefe 
works,  therefore,  frefh  marbles  were  required  ;  and  a  certain  Domenico 
Boninfigni  was  appointed  by  the  pope  to  fuperintend  their  preparation. 
Fhis  man  endeavoured  to  induce  Michael  Angelo  to  join  him  in  de¬ 
frauding  the  pope,  by  fubftituting  the  marbles  formerly  prepared  for  the 
fa $adey  and  getting  paid  over  again  for  them,  as  if  they  were  newly  ex- 
traded  from  the  quarries  for  the  fpecial  work  in  hand.  On  Michael 
Angelo  s  indignant  refufal  to  join  in  fuch  a  nefarious  fcheme,  Boninfigni 


Gaye,  “  Carteggio,”  &c.  vol.  ii  pp.  97,  107. 
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Hercules  and  Cacus ,  Model  in  Wax. 
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became  his  bitter  enemy,  and  one  of  his  intrigues  was  to  perfuade  the 
pope  to  give  the  great  block  of  marble,  lying  at  Carrara,  to  Baccio  Ban- 
dinelli,  infinuadng  that  Michael  Angelo  had  his  hands  full  enough 
without  it,  and  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  ftimulate  both  him  and 
Baccio  by  encouraging  rivalry  betwixt  them.  Baccio,  whofe  felfifh 
and  malignant  charafter  needed  no  fuch  ftimulus,  loft  no  time  in  exert¬ 
ing  himfelf  to  obtain  the  commiflion  ;  and  finally,  to  Michael  Angelo  s 
great  difguft  and  difappointment,  the  pope  gave  it  to  him.  The  latter 
thereupon  fpeedily  made  a  finilhed  model  in  wax,  alfo  of  a  Hercules 
and  Cacus,  and  was  fent  to  Carrara  to  fee  the  marble.  The  talk  o 
bringing  the  block  to  Florence  by  the  river  Arno  was  finally  committed 
to  the  capomaejtri ,  or  fuperintendents,  of  the  Opera  del  Duomo ;  but 
the  water  of  the  river  being  very  low,  when  it  had  been  brought  within 
eight  miles  of  the  city,  the  barge  containing  it  was  ftranded,  and  the 
block  thrown  overboard  and  imbedded  in  the  mud.  With  muc  1 
culty  it  was,  however,  raifed  again,  and  brought  fafely  to  its  de 
nation ;  and  Baccio,  having  made  a  fecond  model,  (the  block  on  ex¬ 
amination  not  proving  large  enough  to  admit  of  carrying  out  his 
original  defign,)  fet  to  work  on  it.  His  troubles  were  here,  however, 
about  to  commence.  He  was  as  univerfally  hated  and  detefted  by  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  efpecially  by  the  artifts,  as  he  feems  to  have  been 
in  favour  with  the  Medici  dynafty;  and  when  in  1527  the  latter  were 
driven  from  Florence  by  the  Republican  party,  Baccio  thought  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  make  his  efcape  alfo,  leaving  his  great  marble  group  only  partly 
roughed  out.  Now  again  came  Michael  Angelo’s  turn ;  at  this  time 
the  latter  had  returned  to  Florence,  and  was  one  of  the  moft  ardent  and 
enthufiaftic  of  the  band  of  patriots  who  were  endeavouring  to  re-eftab- 
lilh  the  liberties  of  their  country.  It  needed,  therefore,  very  little 
effort  on  his  part  to  procure  the  reftitution  of  the  marble,  and  th  efig- 
noria ,  by  a  folemn  aft,  in  which  the  merits  of  Micliael  Angelo  are 
lauded  to  the  (kies,  gave  it  to  him  again,  notwithftanding,  as  t  ey  ay, 
it  had  in  time  paft  been  confided  to  another.*  Vafan  fays,  (vol.  x.  p. 
311)—“  Whilft  the  popular  government,  after  the  expulfion  of  the 
Medici,  reigned  in  Florence,  and  whilft  Michael  Angelo  was  charged 
with  the  direftion  of  the  fortification  of  the  city,  the  marble  which 
Baccio  had  begun  to  work,  together  with  his  full-fized  model  of  the 
Hercules  and  Cacus,  was  fhown  to  him,  in  order  that  he  might  take  the 
former  and  make  a  group  from  it,  provided  Baccio  had  not  diminifhed 
its  fize  too  much  in  the  fenfe  of  his  own  defign.  Michael  Angelo 
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thereupon,  confidering  the  reduced  dimenfions  of  the  block,  determined 
on  his  part  alfo,  to  abandon  his  firft  idea  of  a  Hercules  and  Cacus,  and 
to  execute  inftead  a  group  of  Samfon  flaying  two  Philiftines  with  the 
jaw-bone  of  an  afs  ;  *  but  as  often  happens,  what  man  propofes,  God 
difpofes  very  differently ;  for  when  the  fiege  took  place,  Michael  Angelo 
was  obliged  to  take  to  a  very  different  occupation  from  that  of  carving 
marble,  &c.  &c.” 

Michael  Angelo,  in  his  turn,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Florence  fhortly 
afterwards  ;  and  Baccio,  returning  again  with  the  vidforious  fadtion  of 
the  Medici,  finally  obtained  the  work  from  Duke  Aleflandro,  and  finifhed 
the  group.  Vafari  well  obferves  : — “  And  fo  was  our  city  deprived  of  a 
moff  rare  ornament,  which  certainly  that  marble  would  have  become 
under  the  hands  of  Buonarroti.”  Baccio’s  performance  was  an  egre¬ 
gious  failure  ;  and  its  eredfion  in  the  piazza,  where  it  is  {till  to  be  feen, 
was  the  fignal  for  a  {form  of  odium  and  ridicule  which  literally  over¬ 
whelmed  him ;  for  the  Florentines  hated  him,  as  a  man,  as  much  as 
they  loved  and  reverenced  Michael  Angelo ;  and  they  feized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  exprefling  their  diflike  to  the  artift,  and  at  the  fame  time  of 
making  a  political  demonffration  againft  his  patron,  Duke  Aleflandro, 
who,  at  laft ,  was  forced  to  put  down  the  popular  manifeffatioit,  of  which 
the  group  was  the  oltenflble  objedt,  by  imprifoning  a  number  of  the 
malcontents.  ( See  Engraving .) 


4107. 

jjlCHAEL  ANGELO.  A  mafk,  {ketch  in  terra-cotta. 
Height  3  inches.  (Gherardini  Colledfcion.) 

This  admirable  model,  though  a  very  hafty  {ketch  in 
clay  (half-baked  to  preferve  it,  probably  by  the  provident  care  of  fome 
pupil  or  afliftant)  is  a  work  fuch  as  only  this  great  artift  could  have 
produced.  In  the  words  of  the  original  inventory  of  the  Gherardini 
Colledfion,  <c  it  exhibits,  though  in  fmall  dimenfions,  all  the  admirable 
power  ( bravura )  of  Michael  Angelo  in  wild  and  fantaftic  fubje&s;”  the 
intenfe  expreflion  of  wolfifh  ferocity,  produced  by  a  few  apparently 
random  touches  of  the  modelling  tool,  is  indeed  moft  wonderful.  It 
is  believed  to  be  a  firft  {ketch  for  the  maik  on  which  refts  the  arm 
of  the  celebrated  allegorical  figure  of  Night,  on  the  Medici  tomb  in  San 
Lorenzo. 


*  See  alfo  Vafari,  vol.  x.  p.  289,  in  the  Life  of  Pierino  da  Vinci,  from  which  it 
appears  Michael  Angelo  a&ually  made  fome  lketches  (probably  models  in  wax)  for 
this  laft  lubjett  of  Samfon  and  the  Phiiiftines. 


15  th  and  16th  Centuries. 
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ICHAEL  ANGELO.  Statuette  of  the  young  Apollo ; 
model,  in  red  wax.  Height  9  inches.  (Gherardini 
Colleftion.) 

The  marble  ftatue,  of  life-fize,  in  an  unfinifhed  ftate,  of  which  this 
is  probably  the  firft  (ketch,  has,  within  the  laft  few  years  only,  been 
placed  in  the  gallery  of  the  Uffizj  in  Florence  ;  having  previoufly,  for  a 
long  time,  remained  negledted  and  unrecognized  in  a  niche  of  the  the¬ 
atre,  in  the  Boboli  gardens. 

Vafari  (vol.  xii.  page  212)  records  the  circumftances  under  which 
the  ftatue  was  executed  (a.d.  1530)  after  the  fiege  and  capitulation  of 
Florence,  during  which  Michael  Angelo  had  been  one  of  the  moft  pro¬ 
minent  and  energetic  on  the  fide  of  the  defenders  “  Baccio  Valori, 
the  pope’s  commiflioner,  had  orders  to  arreft  and  confine  in  the  Bar- 
gello  certain  of  the  citizens  who  were  the  moft  compromifed,  and  the 
court  itfelf  caufed  Michael  Angelo  to  be  fought  for  at  his  dwelling  ;  but 
he,  fufpe&ing  their  intentions,  fled  fecretly  to  the  houfe  of  one  of  his 
particular  friends,  where  he  remained  fome  time  concealed.  However, 
when  the  firft  fury  had  fubfided.  Pope  Clement  bringing  to  mind 
Michael  Angelo’s  unequalled  talents,  gave  orders  for  him  to  be  fought 
out ;  and  that  not  only  fhould  nothing  be  faid  to  him,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  all  his  previous  appointments  fhould  be  reftored  to  him,  and 
that  he  fhould  proceed  with  the  works  at  San  Lorenzo.  Reaflured 
hereupon,  Michael  Angelo  commenced,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  good 
offices  of  Valori,  a  ftatue  of  three  braccia  high,  in  marble ;  reprefenting 
an  Apollo  drawing  an  arrow  from  a  quiver ;  this  he  nearly  bought 
to  completion ;  and  at  prefent  it  is  in  the  chamber  of  the  Prince  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  and  is  a  moft  rare  and  beautiful  thing;  although,  as  I  have  faid, 
not  entirely  finiftied.” 

The  left  arm  and  the  right  leg,  from  the  knee  downwards,  are 
wanting  in  the  prefent  model. 


7561- 

^^ICHAEL  ANGELO.  Small  ftatue,  in  marble;  an 
^  unfinilhed  figure  of  St.  Sebaftian.  Height  3  feet. 
- S*  (Gigli-Campana  Colleftion.) 
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The  faint  is  reprefented  ftanding  ere&  with  his  hands  tied  behind 
his  back.  The  movement  of  the  figure  is  fomewhat  contorted.  It  is 
an  uncompleted  fketch,  the  moft  highly-finifhed  portions  being  merely 
rough  hewn,  whilft  other  parts,  fuch  as  the  arms  and  legs,  are  fcarcely 
to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  mafs  of  marble  from  which  they  were  being 
developed. 

This  little  ftatue  was  evidently  left  by  Michael  Angelo  in  an 
unfinifhed  ftate,  like  fo  many  other  of  his  works,  either,  as  Vafari 
intimates,  from  the  furore  of  his  genius,  which  difgufted  him  with 
works  already  commenced,  and  which  it  would  have  been  neceflary 
to  carry  to  perfe&ion  with  days  and  months  of  perfevering  labour ; 
or  from  the  fa£l  that  his  hafty  and  impetuous  manner  of  working  the 
marble,  itfelf  expofed  his  works  in  progrefs  to  numerous  accidents, 
which  became  a  fimilar  caufe  of  annoyance  and  difcouragement  to  him. 
It  is  known  that  Michael  Angelo  feldom  availed  himfelf  of  the  mecha¬ 
nical  appliances  in  ufe  with  the  fculptors  of  his  day,  trufting  to  his  eye 
and  hand  alone ;  and  the  prefent  little  ftatue,  whether  intended  to  have 
been  elaborated  into  a  finifhed  produ&ion  or  merely  begun  as  an  exer- 
cife,*  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  brought  to  its  prefent  ftate 
without  any  previous  finifhed  model,  i.e.  it  feems  as  though  he  had  at 
once  attacked  the  rough  block  with  chifel  and  drill,  probably  with 
nothing  before  him  but  a  flight  pen-fketch  or  a  hafty  little  model  in 
wax.  (See  that  of  the  Slave  in  this  Colledlion,  No.  4117.)  It  is  im- 
poflible  to  determine  to  what  period  of  his  long  career  the  work  belongs. 
Its  general  refemblance  in  ftyle  to  the  flaves  of  the  Louvre,  however, 


*  It  is  recorded  that  Michael  Angelo,  towards  the  end  of  his  career,  was  in  the 
habit  of  working  at  his  unfinifhed  marbles,  for  the  lake  of  manual  exercife  only,  in  the 
cold  weather,  commencing  fome,  and  probably  finally  fpoiling,  in  his  impetuofity, 
many  others  of  his  works  in  progrefs.  The  prefent  ftatue  has  loft  a  large  piece  of  the 
marble  from  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  head  itfelf  has  alfo  been  detached  from  the 
body. 

An  old  French  writer,  Blaife  de  Vigenere  (“  Les  Images  de  Philoftrate,”  Paris, 
1629,  P*  8 5 3)  recounts  that,  being  in  Rome,  (circa  1546,)  he  had  feen  Michael  Angelo 
at  work  at  his  marbles  with  an  incredible  vigour  and  impetuofity  $ — in  his  own  language: 
— “  Je  Pai  vu,  bien  qu'age  de  plus  de  foixante  ans,  et  encore  non  de  plus  robuftes, 
abattre  plus  d'ecailles  d'un  tres  dur  marbre  en  un  quart  d’heure  que  trois  jeunes  tail- 
leurs  de  pierre  n'euflent  pu  faire  en  trois  ou  quatre,  chofe  prefque  incroyable  a  qui  ne 
le  verrait,  et  il  y  allait  d'une  telle  impetuofite  et  furie,  que  je  penfaisque  toutPouvrage 
dut  aller  en  pieces,  abattant  par  terre  d’un  feul  coup,  de  gros  morceaux  de  trois  ou 
quatre  doigts  d'efpailfeur  fi  ric-a-rac  de  fa  marque,  que  s'il  eut  pafle  outre,  tant  foit 
peu  plus  qu'il  ne  fallait,  il  y  avait  danger  de  perdre  tout,  parce  que  cela  ne  fe  peut 
plus  rSparer  apres,  comme  les  ouvrages  d’argile  et  de  ftuc.” 

See  alfo,  in  reipeft  to  Michael  Angelo’s  method  of  procedure  in  working  in  marble, 
a  moft  interefting  pafiage  in  Benvenuto  Cellini’s  treatife  on  goldfmith’s  work  and 
fculpture  (“  Due  trattati,”  &c.  Fiorenza,  Vaiente  Panizij  &  Marco  Peri.  1568), 
leat  57. 


15th  and  1 6th  Centuries. 
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executed  for  the  tomb  of  Julius  II,  may  perhaps  warrant  its  being  re¬ 
ferred  to  his  early  period,  circa  1505  (?). 

Signor  Migliarini  has  remarked  in  reference  to  it,  (Album  of  the 

Gigli  Colle&ion*)  : — 

“  Very  fingular  are  the  Iketches  of  this  incomparable  artift ;  and 
many  of  them  are  extant.  They  are  wonderfully  real  in  appearance, 
as  though  the  figures  had  been  latent  in  the  marble,  and  the  repeated 
ftrokes  of  the  chilel  had  merely  had  the  power  to  awaken  them,  as  it 
were,  from  the  fleep  of  matter  ;  then  they  feem  to  move,  difencumber- 
ing  themfelves  by  flow  degrees  from  the  inert  mafs,  becoming  animate. 
The  fable  of  men  being  born  of  ftones  would  be  more  applicable  to 
Buonarroti  than  to  Deucalion.” 


4105. 


ICHAEL  ANGELO.  Torfo  of  a  Female ;  model,  in 
black  wax.  Height  i3\  inches.  (Gherardini  Col¬ 
lection.) 


This  is  a  flight  unfinifhed  flcetch,  perhaps  a  ftudy  or  recolleaion, 
from  a  female  model ;  the  torfo  and  thighs,  down  to  the  knees,  only 
remain.  It  is  literally  from  the  hand  of  Michael  Angelo,  being,  ike 
the  model  of  the  flave  (No.  4117),  rapidly  blocked  out  in  the  foft  wax, 
almoft  entirely  with  his  thumb  and  fingers. 


4104. 

ICHAEL  ANGELO.  A  colofTal  Left  Hand.  Highly- 
finifhed  model,  in  terra-cotta.  Height  9  inches. 
(Gherardini  Collection.) 

The  plafter  call  of  this  hand  had  been,  for  ages,  celebrated  as  a 
ftudy  for  artifts,  being  commonly  known  in  the  Audios  of  Italy  as 


*  Profeffors  Santarelli  and  Dupre  alfo  communicated  th< Toll ™‘io“ 
to  Signor  Gigli Richiefto  del  mio  parere  lopra  una  Bozza in 
braccio  e  mezzo  che  fembm  rapprefentare  un  Sf"  Sebaftmno^^  J  S  fca, 


portanza  perche  moftra  qual  fofl'e  il  fuo  modo  di  difporrei- 
abbiamo  Faggi  in  ouefta  Academia  di  Belle  Art.,  e  nella  Galler.a  degl.  Uffiz.. 

«  (figned)  Prof.  Emilio  Santarelli, 
0  «  Giovanni  Dupr£.” 
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u  Michael  Angelo’s  hand  5”  but  nothing  was  known  of  the  original  till 
this  terra-cotta  came  to  light  in  the  Gherardini  Collection. 

There  is  every  appearance  that  the  prefent  is  the  original  work,  and, 
from  its  careful  defign  and  finiftied  execution,  it  feems  molt  likely  that 
Michael  Angelo  himfelf  intended  it  for  the  purpofe,  which,  by  means 
of  the  reproduction  in  plafter,  it  has  always  ferved.  That  he  did  exe¬ 
cute  both  drawings  and  models,  as  direct  leflons  to  his  numerous  fcholars, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  (how. 


4119. 

I^^lODEL,  in  terra-cotta.  A  reduced  copy  of  Michael 
Angelo’s  recumbent  ftatue  called  “  La  not te from 
the  tomb  in  San  Lorenzo.  Florentine  cinque-cento 
fculpture.  Length  16  inches.  (Gherardini  Collection.) 

The  authors  of  the  Gherardini  inventory  afcribed  this  model  to 
Michael  Angelo  himfelf.  It  is  obvioufly  only  one  of  the  numerous  re¬ 
ductions  made  by  his  pupils  and  followers. 


4122. 

CHOOL  of  Michael  Angelo.  Recumbent  figure  of  a 
Man  ;  model,  in  terra-cotta.  Circa  1560.  Length 
1 8  inches.  (Gherardini  Collection.) 

Probably  a  ftudy  from  the  nude,  for  architectural  decoration,  either 
as  an  allegorical  figure  for  a  tomb,  in  imitation  of  thofe  of  Michael 
Angelo  in  San  Lorenzo,  or  perhaps  to  be  placed  reclining  on  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  pediment  of  a  doorway.  It  has  confiderable  refemblance  to 
the  ftyle  of  Bartolommeo  Ammanati. 


6735- 

ASON,  ftatue  in  marble  ;  by  one  of  the  earlier  fcholars 
of  Michael  Angelo.  Circa  i53o(?).  Height  5  feet 
10  inches. 

Although  with  great  refemblance  to  the  antique,  this  ftatue  is 
replete  with  the  grand  ftyle  of  the  Florentine  fchool,  whilft  it  has  at 
the  fame  time  none  of  the  overcharged  fulnefs  of  Michael  Angelo’s 


15  th  and  1 6th  Centuries. 
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later  manner.  In  general  defign  and  fentiment,  it  difplays  the  influence 
of  the  Bacchus  of  the  gallery  of  the  Uffizj,  and  alfo  of  the  David. 
There  is  no  clue  to  the  aftual  author  of  the  work. 

It  was  obtained  from  the  gardens  of  the  Palazzo  Strozzi,  Horence, 
where  it  formerly  flood  under  the  portico  “  Degli  Orti  Oricellai. 


4123. 

j^AFFAELLE,  (afcribed  to,  or  Lorenzotto.)  Jonah  ; 
model,  in  terra-cotta.  A  preliminary  fketch  for  the 
marble  ftatue  in  the  Chigi  chapel,  in  the  church  of 
Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo,  Rome.  Height  ia  inches.  (Gherardini 
Collection.) 

The  Jonah  of  the  Chigi  chapel,  although  known  to  be  actually  from 
the  chifel  of  Lorenzotto,  has  always  been  virtually  confidered  as  the 
work  of  Raffaelle  ;  the  compofiion  or  invention  of  the  figure  was 
doubtlefs  his.  Vafari,  indeed,  in  his  Life  of  Lorenzotto,  implies  as 
much ;  whilft  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Life  of  Raftaelle,  written 
before  that  of  Vafari,  and  a  few  years  only  after  the  death  of  the  great 
painter,  is  ftill  more  explicit.  (Inedited  Life  of  Raftaelle  d  Urbino, 
illuftrated  with  notes  by  Angelo  Comolli,  Rome,  I79°>  Pa6es  7^"7 7 ■ ) 
fays  He  (Raffaelle)  worked  alfo  in  fculpture,  and  executed  fome 
ftatues  ;  I  have  feen  one  in  the  hands  of  Giulio  Pippi  (Giulio  Romano), 
pupil  and  heir  of  Rdffaelle,  which  reprefents  a  child.  The  model  of 
Jonah,  which  is  in  the  Church  del  Popolo ,  is  equally  by  him."  Although 
it  is  certain  that  the  prefent  model  reprefents  the  Jonah,  it  is  yet  wi  e  y 
different  from  the  ftatue  as  executed;  the  variations,  indeed,  are  fo 
numerous  and  confiderable  as  to  clearly  indicate  the  unfettled  purpofe 
of  the  artift.  For  inftance,  whilft  the  arrangement  of  the  principal 
details  are  very  much  the  fame  as  in  the  finifhed  marble,  the  entire 
movement  of  the  figure  is  different ;  in  the  model  the  body  is  thrown 
forward,  whilft  in  the  marble  the  atton  is  precifely  the  reverfe,  the 
upper  part  of  the  figure  being  inclined  backwards,  inftead.  If  a  ae  e 
then  really  made  the  models  for  this  ftatue,  it Teems  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conclufion  that  the  prefent  Iketch  is  by  his  hand.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  impoffible  that  Lorenzotto  may  have  made  the  preliminary 
model  from  a  drawing  ,  of  the  great  mafter,  fubmitting  it  afterwards 
for  his  advice  and  amendment ;  the  change  in  the  pofe  of  the  figure, 
as  carried  out  in  the  marble,  may  thus  have  been  recommended  and 
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brought  about  through  Raffaelle’s  fuperior  judgment,  bafed  on  an  ex- 
prefs  confideration  of  the  locality  in  which  the  work  was  to  be  ere&ed. 
On  this  fuppofition,  then,  Raffaelle  would  have  made  a  drawing  for  the 
ftatue  which  Lorenzotto  embodied  in  the  round,  probably  fubmitting  to 
his  mafter  more  than  one  tentative  (ketch,  previous  to  the  execution  of 
the  full-fized  finiflied  model,  which  Raffaelle  himfelf  may  have  finally 
worked  upon  and  improved  in  the  clay.  In  either  cafe  the  prefent  model 
is  a  moft  interefting  record  of  the  earlier  ftages  of  the  defign  of  this 
famous  ftatue. 

Meflrs.  Dyce,  R.  A.,  and  Herbert,  R.  A.,  in  their  report  made  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  previous  to  the  purchafe  of  the 
Gherardini  Colledtion,  exprefled  themfelves  as  follows  refpe&ing  this 
model: — “  We  have  already  fpoken  of  the  terra-cotta  model  attributed 
by  the  Italian  artifts,  conje&urally,  to  Sanfovino,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
French  critics,  to  which  we  fubfcribe,  to  be  confidered  as  the  undoubted 
work  of  Raffaelle.  This  judgment,  it  is  not  unimportant  to  notice, 
was  unhefitatingly,  and  at  the  firft  glance,  pronounced  by  one  of  us 
who  happened  to  be  the  firft  to  fee  the  collection,  and  before  learning 
to  whom,  either  in  Italy  or  France,  the  model  had  been  attributed. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  this 
remarkable  (ketch.  Every  line  of  it  feems  to  breathe  the  fpirit  of 
Raffaelle ;  and  it  is  precifely  the  fort  of  (ketch  which  he,  as  a  painter, 
was  likely  to  have  furnifhed, — beautiful  in  its  conception,  comparatively 
flight  and  unequal  in  its  execution,  and,  as  it  would  feem,  not  very 
well  adapted  to  fill  the  niche  intended  to  receive  it.  In  this  laft  cir- 
cumftance,  indeed,  we  may  trace  the  caufes  of  the  difference  between 
the  (ketch  and  the  finiftied  work.  According  to  the  (ketch,  a  greater 
depth  would  have  been  required  than  the  niche  allowed  ;  to  obviate 
this,  the  artift  feems  firft  to  have  tried  the  effecSf  of  cutting  ofF  the  left 
foot  and  part  of  the  leg,  the  want  of  which  would  not  have  been  per¬ 
ceived  when  the  ftatue  was  feen  in  front.  Thefe  are  wanting  in  the 
terra-cotta.  This  plan  being  abandoned,  the  whole  pofe  of  the  figure 
was  modified,  fo  as  to  bring  its  dimenfions  within  the  bounds  with 
refpedf  to  depth,  which  the  pofition  it  was  intended  to  occupy  rendered 
necefl'ary.  The  confequence  of  this  change  has  been  that  the  Raffael- 
lefque  charadfer  of  form  and  attitude  fo  ftrongly  marked  in  the  terra¬ 
cotta  has,  to  a  great  degree,  evaporated  in  the  marble  of  the  Capella 
Chigi ;  and  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed  that  in  this  terra-cotta  we  not  only 
have  the  defign  for  the  Jonah,  fuch  as  Raffaelle  intended  it  to  be  in  its 
main  chara&eriftics,  but  in  reality  the  only  exifting  fpecimen  of  fculp- 
ture  by  his  hand.,, 
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Paffavant*  believes  that  Raffaelle  a&ually  lent  a  hand  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  marble  ftatue  itfelf ;  and,  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  quotes 
the  evidence  of  an  Italian  cinque-cento  writer,  (Gio.  Martinelli,  Le  Cofe 
Maravigliofe  della  Citta  di  Roma,  &c.  Roma,  1589,)  who  ftates  that 
Raffaelle  caufed  the  Jonah  and  its  companion  ftatue  of  Elias  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Lorenzotto  in  his  own  houfe ,  under  his  immediate  fupervifion  ; 
and  that  moft  probably  he  a&ually  worked  on  them  himfelf.  If  this 
were  the  cafe  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  that  Raffaelle  gave  at  leaf!  a 
helping  hand  to  the  preliminary  models,  of  which  the  prefent  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one.  The  ftatue  of  Elias,  which  accompanies  the  Jonah  in 
the  Chigi  chapel,  is  altogether  an  inferior  produdion,  and  has  none  of 
that  “  Raffaellefque  grace  ”  difplayed  in  every  line  and  contour  of  the 
Jonah  ;  it  is  in  confequence  fcarcely  ever  alluded  to. 


Rafael  Von  Urbino  und  fein  Vater  Giovanni  Sanzio,  Leipzig,  1839 
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4103. 

ACCIO  BANDINELLI,  (afcribed  to.)  Model  of 
a  Cow  lying  down ;  in  terra-cotta.  Length  13^ 
inches.  (Gherardini  Collection.) 

This  model  was  afcribed,  by  the  author  of  the  Ghe¬ 
rardini  inventory,  to  Donatello.  From  its  precife  refemblance  in  ftyle 
and  treatment,  however,  to  feveral  drawings  of  cows  by  Baccio  Bandi- 
nelli,  which  the  writer  has  at  different  times  feen,#  he  has  little  doubt 
that  it  is  really  an  early  ftudy  from  Nature  by  the  latter  artift.  Vafari, 
(vol.  x.  p.  295,)  exprefsly  informs  us  that  in  his  youthful  days  Baccio 
made,  with  great  diligence,  many  ftudies  from  the  cattle  in  his  father’s 
farm  at  Pinzirimonte. 


7386. 

*ACCIO  BANDINELLI.  Relievo,  in  ftucco.  Pieta, 
or  depofition  from  the  Crofs.  Compofition  of  twelve 
figures.  Length  2  feet  4  inches,  height  1  foot 

inches. 


In  the  foreground  the  body  of  our  Saviour  is  laid  in  a  recumbent 
attitude  ;  St.  John,  feated  on  the  right,  holds  the  extended  left  arm,  and 
bending  forward  kifTes  the  hand  ;  in  the  centre  the  Virgin  is  feated  at 
the  foot  of  the  crofs  with  her  hands  clafped  ;  and  on  the  left  two  women 


*  See  two  chalk  drawings  exhibited  in  the  “  Galerie  des  Deflins  ”  at  the  Louvre  j 
feveral  others  are  alfo  extant. 
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are  kneeling  in  forrowing  attitudes.  The  fecond  plane  of  the  compo- 
fition  is  formed  by  a  feries  of  feven  {landing  figures,  four  on  the  right 
and  three  on  the  left ;  two  of  whom,  aged  men,  clad  in  grandly-draped 
veftments,  hold  refpecSlively  the  nails  and  the  crown  of  thorns.  On 
the  left  two  women,  one  of  whom  is  railing  her  arms  with  an  expreflion 
of  extravagant  forrow,  and  the  other  tearing  her  hair,  are  imitated 
from  figures  in  the  bronze  relievo  of  the  fame  fubjedl  by  Donatello, 
in  the  pulpit  of  San  Lorenzo.*  There  is  little  doubt  that  this 
relievo  was  a  finifhed  model  for  the  bronze  which,  according  to  Vafari, 
Bandinelli  gave  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  when  in  Grenoa,  and  in 
return  for  which  the  Emperor  bellowed  on  him  the  dignity  of  Cava- 
liere,> ’  See.  u  Aveva  Baccio  in  quello  tempo  medelimo,  fatto  una  lloria 
di  figure  piccole  di  balTo  e  mezzo  rilievo,  d  una  depofizione  di  croce, 
la  quale  fu  opera  rara,  e  la  fece  con  gran  diligenza,  gettare  di  bronzo. 
Con  linita  la  dono  a  Carlo  quinto  in  Genova,  il  quale  la  tenne  carif- 
fima :  e  di  cio  fu  fegno,  che  fua  Maefla  dette  a  Baccio  una  commanda 
di  San  Jacopo,  e  lo  fece  cavaliere.”  (Vasari,  vol.  xi.  p.  310*) 


Notice  of  Baccio  Bandinelli  ;  born  1487,  died  t  5 5 9. 


UNDINELLI  was  the  fon  of  a  rich  and  flourilhing  gold- 
fmith  of  Florence,  who  was  himfelf  an  artift  of  great  talent, 
_ _ _  fpecially  patronized  by  the  Medici  family,  to  whom,  in  re¬ 
turn,  both  father  and  fon  always  maintained  the  clofeft  adherence.  In 
his  earlieft  eflays,  as  a  fculptor,  Baccio  was  aflifted  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  who  efpecially  advifed  him  to  fludy  the  works  of  Donatello; 
and  the  refults  of  this  good  counfel  are  evident  in  innumerable  remi- 
nifcences  of  that  great  mailer,  feen  in  the  productions  of  Baccio, 
even  in  his  moll  mature  period.  (See  previous  note.)  Michael  An¬ 
gelo’s  cartoon  of  Pifa,  however,  was  Baccio’s  greatell  model  ;  and, 


*  Ottley  (“  Italian  School  of  Defign”)  has  engraved  m  facsimile  a  drawing  of  Bandi¬ 
nelli,  for  another  compofition  of  the  depofition  from  the  crofs,  in  which  the  fame  two 
figures  occur,  differently  difpofed.  The  drawing  is  in  tz&  zpajhccio  from  Donatello  s 
pulpit  relievos.  That  eminent  connoiffeur,  however,  mifled  by  the  fimilarity  of  the 
compofition,  attributed  it  to  Donatello  himfelf,  and  thereupon  proceeded  to  charaaerize 
the  manner  of  Donatello  in  his  fuppofed  pen-drawings,  adducing  other  obvious  drawings 
of  Baccio  Bandinelli,  in  fupport  of  his  theory.  The  error  thus  promulgated  has 
fince  obtained  fo  firm  a  footing  that  an  entire  clafs  of  drawings,  which  are  really  the 
work  of  the  earlier  time  of  Baccio  Bandinelli,  are  continually  afenbed  by  colleaors 
to  Donatello,  whofe  exceedingly  rare  drawings,  it  indeed  any  of  his  are  now  to  be 
identified  with  certainty,  are  of  an  entirely  different  and  far  more  archaic  charaaer. 
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although  through  life  he  hated  Michael  Angelo,  and  loft  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  decrying  his  works,  or  of  doing  him  a£tual  injury,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  learnt  more  from  him  than  from  any  other  fource. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  too  much  to  fay  that,  in  his  rendering  of  the  human 
figure,  he  was  a  follower  of  the  great  Buonarroti.  Baccio  was  a 
fkilful  draughtfman,  and  very  expert  in  working  in  clay  and  wax  on  a 
fmall  fcale  ;  in  fhort,  he  was  pre-eminently  a  fketcher,  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately  his  finiftied  works  always  fhowed  a  lamentable  falling  off  from 
their  firft  promife.  As  a  man,  his  chara&er  was  deteftable, — envious, 
quarrelfome, — the  enemy  of  every  one,  and  his  bitter  and  malicious 
tongue  was  ever  working  mifchief,  which  recoiled  again  on  himfelf, 
embittering  his  life  and  thwarting  him  in  his  undertakings.  Of  Bac- 
cio’s  innumerable  drawings  many  hundreds  are  ftill  extant.  His  con- 
tefts  with  Benvenuto  Cellini  will  be  remembered  by  all  who  have  read 
the  well-known  autobiography  of  the  latter  artift. 


List  of  the  Principal  Works  of  Baccio  Bandinelli 

STILL  EXTANT. 


LORENCE. 

Laocoon. 


Gallery  of  the  Uffizj.  Copy  in  marble  of  the 

-  In  the  Piazza,  at  the  angle  of  the  Palazzo  Vec- 

chio.  Coloftal  marble  group  of  Hercules  and  Cacus. 

Rome.  Church  of  M  La  Minerva.”  Portions  of  the  tombs  of  Cle¬ 
ment  VII.  and  Leo  X. 

Florence.  Piazza  di  San  Lorenzo.  Statue  of  Giovanni  della  Bande- 
nere,  on  ornamental  pedeftal. 

- Audience-chamber  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  Statues  of 

Giovanni  de*  Medici,  Duke  Aleflandro,  and  Pope  Clement. 

- Santa  Maria  di  Fiore.  Sculptures  of  the  high-altar,  and 

relievos  on  the  enclofure  round  the  choir. 

- Boboli  gardens.  Statues  of  Adam  and  Eve,  in  niches  near 


the  entrance. 

- cc  Chiefa  de’  fervi.” 

ftatue  of  the  dead  Chrift. 


His  own  marble  altar-tomb  with  a 


Engravings  from  Baccio  Bandinelli’s  Drawings. 

St.  Lawrence.  Engraved  by  Marc  Antonio. 

Maflacre  of  the  Innocents.  Engraved  by  Marco  da  Ravenna. 
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“  The  Skeletons.”  Engraved  by  Marco  da  Ravenna. 

The  Academy  of  Baccio  Bandinelli.  Engraved  by  Marco  da  Ra- 

See  impreflions  in  the  Print-room  of  the  Britilh  Mufeum ;  w  ere 
alfo  may  be  found  many  of  his  original  drawings. 


5769. 

SCRIBED  to  Francefco  di  San  Gallo.  Fragment, 
a  group  of  two  Amorim,  in  Florentine  fietra  Jerena, 
circa  i54o(?).  Width  acrofs  the  ftone  1  foot  ioi 

inches. 

This  fragment  was  in  all  probability  the  triangular  bracket,  or 
lower  portion,  either  of  a  tabernacolo  or  elfe  of  a  fcudo,  or  Ihield  of  arms 
bordered  with  an  architedural  framing  of  cartouche  work.  The  energy 
of  movement  of  the  two  amor  ini,  and  a  certain  vigorous  auftenty  of 
ftyle  expreffed  in  them,  are  charaaeriftics  evidendy  denved  from  a 
clofe  ftudy  of  the  grand  manner  of  Michael  Angelo. 


741I. 

^SCRIBED  to  Francefco  di  San  Gallo.  Oval  relievo, 
in  ftucco.  Florentine  fculpture  ;  circa  1540-60.  Sight 
meafure  of  the  relievo,  height  2  feet  4  inches,  width  1 

foot  8  inches. 

The  Virgin  and  Child  feated  on  clouds,  upheld  or  furrounded  by 
boy-angels  ;  an  oval  relievo  in  its  original  carved  wooden  frame  of  the 
period.  This  is  probably  a  contemporary  call,  taken  by  the  artift  him- 
felf,  from  one  of  his  popular  compofitions.  It  has  been  or‘g'na  y 
gilded.  The  elegant  wooden  border  or  frame  has  alfo  been  picked  ou 
in  gold  on  a  dark  brown  ground.  .  ,  , 

Francefco  (born  1497,  died  157&  0  was  the  fon  of  the  celebrated 
architeft  Giuliano  di  San  Gallo.  His  principal  works  now  known  are 

the  following : — 

Florence.  Three  ftatues  on  the  altar  of  the  “Or  San  Michele  ” 

_  Recumbent  ftatue  on  tomb  of  the  Bilhop  Marzi. 

Church  of  the  Nunziata;  dated  1556. 
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•Florence.  Statue  of  Paolo  Giovio  in  the  cloifters  of  San  Lorenzo ; 
dated  1560. 

Fiesole.  Marble  votive  buffs  of  San  Rocco  and  the  Madonna 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Primerana  ;  the  former  dated 
1542,  the  latter,  1575. 

Monte  CassIno.  Statue  on  the  tomb  of  Piero  de’  Medici. 

1 5 1 8  - 

IERINO  DA  VINCI;  born  1520,  died  1554.  Flo- 
rentine  fchool.  Bas-relief  in  bronze,  the  Holy  Family. 
Height  13I  inches,  width  9I  inches. 

1  he  following  obfervations  of  Signor  Migliarini  refpe&ing  this 
well-known  compofition,  may  be  here  quoted,  premidng  that  they 
were  written  in  reference  to  a  caft  in  gejfo  duro ,  in  the  Gigli  Cohesion, 
which,  as  the  Mufeum  already  poffeffed  this  bronze,  was  left  behind 
with  other  duplicates  in  the  portion  of  the  collection  retained  by  the 
Monte  di  Pieta  : — 

“  The  bas-relief  in  bronze,  reprefenting  the  tragic  death  of  Count 
Ugolino,  preferved  in  the  noble  family  Della  Gherardefca,  was  long  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  has  been  only  lately 
afcribed  to  its  rightful  author,  Pierino.*  Whoever  is  acquainted  with 
this  relievo,  or  the  various  engravings  of  it,  will  acknowledge  that  the 
prefent  is  a  work  of  the  fame  author.  The  Virgin,  feated,  holds  her 
beloved  Son  deeping  on  her  bread,  whilft  ftie  herfelf  is  reading  befide 
Him  ;  in  an  attitude  of  devotion  {lands  the  youthful  St.  John  with  a 
crofs  in  his  hand,  and  further  behind  is  Jofeph  adeep.  In  the  upper 
part  a  dying  angel  is  binding  the  canvas  of  a  tent  or  awning  to  the 
trunk  of  a  tree. 

In  this  work  Pierino  does  not  conceal  that  he  is  a  follower  of  the 
llyle  of  Buonarroti,  who,  at  that  time,  was  the  moft  admired  mafler  in 
Rome ;  indeed  the  imitation  is  fo  excellent  that  it  might  almoft  be 
taken  for  a  work  of  the  great  mafter  himfelf.  It  fhould  be  noticed  that 
Pierino,  in  the  outfet,  imitated  the  ancient  Florentine  mailers ;  but, 
after  having  vifited  Rome,  he  padionately  attached  himfelf  to  the  flyle 
of  Michael  Angelo :  it  is  necedary  to  make  this  obfervation  in  order  to 
explain  the  ftriking  difference  of  manner  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
rare  works  of  that  ffiort-lived  arti{l.,, 


*  A  caft  of  this  relievo  is  placed  near  the  prefent  work. 
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Pierino,  who  was  the  nephew  of  the  famous  Leonardo  il  Vinci, 
was  at  firft  placed  with  Baccio  Bandinelli,  whom,  however,  on  account 
of  his  ill  treatment,  he  foon  quitted.  He  next  became  the  pupil,  or 
rather  affiftant,of  II  Tribolo  ;  but  Michael  Angelo  was  his  ultimate  and 
true  model,  and,  partly  from  his  own  undoubted  merits,  and  fomewhat, 
perhaps,  from  the  preftige  of  his  uncle’s  pofthumous  fame,  he  be¬ 
came,  whilft  ftill  very  young,  one  of  the  leading  and  moft  popular 
artifts  of  Florence.  He  was  prematurely  cut  off  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  his  age. 

The  following  works  of  Pierino  da  Vinci  may  be  noted  as  ftill 
extant : — 

Florence.  Cafa  Gherardefca.  Relievo  in  bronze,  reprefenting 
the  death  of  Count  Ugolino  and  his  fons. 

_ Villa  de  Quarto.  Four  Cupids  in  bronze,  round  the 

bafin  of  the  fountain  ;  executed  by  II  Tribolo. 

Pisa.  Statue  of  Abundance,  in  travertine. 

Florence.  Gallery  of  modern  fculpture  in  the  Uffizj.  Relievo  in 
marble,  the  Holy  Family  with  St.  John  and  St.  Elizabeth. 

Rome.  Mufeum  of  the  Vatican.  Mezzo-relievo,  in  marble  ;  an 
allegorical  representation  of  Pifa  reftored  to  Cofmo  II. 

Pescia.  Sepulchre  of  BaldafTare  Turini  in  the  Duomo,  (only  in 
part  the  work  of  Pierino.) 

2626. 

TATUETTE,  in  bronze,  of  a  deformed  Dwarf.  Flo¬ 
rentine  fculpture;  circa  *55°  (0#  Sculptor  uncertain. 
Height  13  inches. 

This  admirable  bronze  is  obvioufly  a  portrait  or  ftudy  from 
the  life.  From  the  rod  in  his  hand,  and  the  owl  which  he  be- 
ftrides,  it  is  evident  that  the  grotefque  little  monfter  is  intended  to 
perfonate  the  ancient  fatirift  iEfop.  It  is  obvioufly  an  unique  caft 
from  an  original  wax  model,  executed  in  the  old  procefs  called  * 
la  cire  perdue ,  as  the  framing  or  (keleton  of  iron  wires,  which  formed 
the  Support  of  the  original  wax  model,  may  be  feen  embedded  in  the 
interior  of  the  bronze.  In  the  grand  ftyle  of  execution  of  this  re¬ 
markable  work,  worthy  as  it  is  of  Michael  Angelo  himfelf,  the  hand  of 
Pierino  da  Vinci  may,  with  much  probability,  be  fufpe&ed.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  it  reprefents  Morgante,  the  dwarf  of  Cofmo  II.  of  whom 
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Vafari  records  that  the  painter  Bronzino  painted  two  views,  back  and 
front,  in  the  nude  : — u  Ritrafle  poi  Bronzino,  al  duca  Cofimo,  Morgante 
nano,  ignudo  tutto  intiero,  ed  in  due  modi,  cioe  da  un  lato  del  quadro 
il  denanzi,  e  dall*  altro  il  di  dietro,  con  quella  ftravaganza  di  membra 
moftruofe  che  ha  quel  nano  :  la  quel  pittura  in  quel  genere  e  bella  e 
maravigliofa.,,  (Vol.  xiii.  p.  166.) 


4121. 

IOVANNI  BANDINI ;  called  Giovanni  dell’  Opera. 
Preliminary  fketch,  in  terra-cotta,  for  the  allegorical 
figure  of  Architecture,  executed  in  marble  for  the 
tomb  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce. 
Florence;  circa  1564-68.  Height  13I  inches.  (Gherardini 
Collection.) 

The  magnificent  obfequies  of  Michael  Angelo  are  recorded  at  great 
length  by  V afari,  by  whom,  moreover,  the  defign  for  the  marble  tomb, 
ftill  extant  in  Santa  Croce,  was  made.  This  work,  an  impofing  mural 
ftruCture,  is  decorated  with  a  buft  of  Michael  Angelo,  various  relievos, 
and  three  allegorical  figures,  viz.  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture. 
1  he  fculptures  were  executed  by  Battifta  Lorenzi,  Valerio  Cioli,  and 
Giovanni  dell’  Opera,  all  young  artifts  of  rifing  fame  ;  and  it  appears, 
from  documents  in  Gaye  (hi,  150,  65),  that  the  latter  artift  executed 
the  ftatue  of  Architecture ;  to  his  hand,  therefore,  this  model  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due.* 

Cicognara,  (vol.  v.  pp.  221-224,)  in  his  notice  of  Bandini,  places 
the  prefent  work  far  above  the  two  companion  ftatues.  (An  oudine  en¬ 
graving  of  the  tomb  is  given  in  the  Atlas  which  accompanies  the  above- 
cited  work,  PI.  65,  and  other  productions  of  the  artifts  are  engraved  in 
Plates  60,  61.)  Giovanni  Bandini,  or  Giovanni  dell’  Opera,  as  he  was 
always  called,  in  accordance  with  the  Florentine  habit  of  giving  nick¬ 
names,  acquired  this  defignation  from  his  having  had  his  ftudio  on  the 
premifes  of  the  “Opera  de  S.  Maria  del  Fiore.”  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Baccio  Bandinelli ;  and,  although  his  labours  belong  entirely  to  the 
fecond  half  of  the  16th  century,  he  retained,  in  fpite  of  the  general 


The  buft,  the  ftatue  of  “  Painting,”  the  relievos,  and  the  architectural  details  of 
the  tomb,  were  the  work  of  Lorenzi ;  the  u  Sculpture  ”  was  the  work  of  Valerio 
Cioli  j  whilft  the  “  Architecture  ”  tell  to  the  thare  of  Giovanni  dell'  Opera. 
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decline  of  art  which  took  place  around  him,  much  of  the  fevere  and 
grand  manner  of  the  great  age  of  Florentine  fculpture  He  was 
efpecially  famous  as  a  portrait  fculptor  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his 
conftant  reference  to  Nature  in  this  vocation  tended  to  preferve  him 
from  the  exaggerated  and  unreal  mannerifm  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  lived  till  nearly  the  clofe  of  the  century.  For  further  particulars  of 
his  life  and  works,  fee  Baldinucci. 


7595- 

SACOPO  SANSAVINO — (Iacopo  Tatti,  born  H77> 
died  1579.)  The  Depofition  from  the  Crofs.  Original 
model,  in  wax;  executed  circa  1500-24.  Extreme 
height  of  the  entire  compofttion  2  feet  7  inches,  proportionate 
height  of  the  figures  1  foot.  (Gigli-Campana  Collefhon.) 

The  reprefentation  of  the  Depofition  here  given  is  that  technically 
known  by  artifts  as  the  “  three  croffes,”  and  the  compofttion,  which 
is  very  intricate,  divides  itfelf  into  three  main  groups  or  actions.  1  e 
crofs  of  our  Saviour,  higher  than  the  others,  ftands  in  the  centre  ; 
ladders  are  placed  againft  it,  on  which  a  group  of  difciples  are  clinging 
in  various  piaurefque  attitudes,  engaged  in  lowering  the  body  of  our 
Lord,  by  the  help  of  linen  bands.  On  the  right,  the  body  of  one  of 
the  thieves  is  being  carried  away  on  the  fhoulders  of  two  men,  whilft, 
on  the  oppoftte  fide,  that  of  the  other  malefaftor,  alfo  taken  down,  is 
roughly  tied  to  a  ladder ;  on  the  fame  fide,  in  the  foreground,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  group  of  the  Virgin  fainting,  furrounded  by  difciples,  completes  t  e 
compofttion.  The  figures  are  in  the  round,  modelled  in  a  fimlhed 
manner,  and  the  entire  compofttion  ftands  clear  of  any  fupport ;  it  is 
enclofed  within  a  kind  of  portico  fupported  on  two  Doric  columns,  and 
at  the  back  a  panel-piCture  ferves  as  a  background  to  the  compo- 
fition;  on  it  is  painted,  in  chiar’ ofcuro,  a  landfcape  with  two  boy- 
angels  flying  in  the  air.  The  figures  are  modelled  in  wax ;  the  ladders, 
croffes,  &c.  are  in  wood :  but  the  whole  has  been  covered  with  lea  - 

§  The  entire  appearance  of  the  work  is  that  of  a  model  executed  to 
ferve  as  a  ftudy  or  help  in  the  arrangement  of  a  pi&ure,  and  in  a  uc 
was  its  original  intention*  In  Vafari’s  Life  of  Sanfavino  is  an  account 


The  great  fimilarity  in  the  treatment 


of  this  compofition  and  that  of  Daniele  da 
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of  this  very  work,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  executed,  at  the 
outfet  of  Sanfavino’s  long  career,  when  in  Rome  during  the  pontificate 
of  Julius  II.  (circa  1503-13),  for  the  painter  Pietro  Perugino.  Vafari’s 
account  is  as  follows  : — <c  Whilft  Sanfavino,  in  confequence  of  his  ftu- 
dies,  acquired  every  day  increafed  reputation  in  Rome,  Giulio  da  San 
Gallo,  who  had  entertained  him  in  his  houfe  in  Borgo  Vecchio,  being 
obliged  to  return  to  Florence  for  change  of  air,  Bramante  found  him  a 
lodging  alfo  in  Borgo  Vecchio,  in  the  palace  of  Domenico  della  Rovere, 
Cardinal  of  San  Clemente,  where  alfo  refided  Pietro  Perugino,  who  at 
that  time  was  occupied  in  painting  the  ceiling  of  a  room  in  the  c  Torre 
Borgia  for  Pope  Julius ;  and  there  Pietro,  having  feen  the  fine 
manner  of  Sanfavino,  caufed  him  to  make  for  his  ufe  many  models  in 
wax  ;  and,  amongft  others,  one  of  Chrijl  taken  down  from  the  crofs ,  in 
full  relief,  with  many  figures  and  ladders,  a  moft  beautiful  production  ; 
the  which,  together  with  many  other  things  of  the  fame  kind,  were 
afterwards  all  carefully  collected  together  by  Monfignor  Giovanni 
Gaddi  :  and  at  the  prefent  time  are  preferved  in  his  houfe  in  Florence, 
in  the  Piazza  di  Madonna.  Thefe  things,  I  fay,  were  alfo  the  occafion 
of  Sanfavino  s  being  much  employed  by  Luca  Signorelli  of  Cortona, 
Bramantino  da  Milano,  Bernardino  Pinturicchio,  Cefare  Cefariano,  and 
many  others  of  the  moft  famous  artifts  who  were  in  Rome  at  that 
time.  (Vasari,  vol.  xiii.  p.  73.)  A  note  to  this  pafiage  in  the  Le 
Monnier  edition  acquaints  us  with  the  after-fortunes  of  this  model  ; 
from  which  it  appears  to  have  remained  in  the  Cafa  Gaddi  till  1766,  in 
which  year  it  palled  into  the  collection  of  the  Englifh  painter  Ignatius 
Hugford,  then  refiding  in  Florence,  and,  after  feveral  changes  of  owner- 
fhip,  ultimately  came  into  the  pofieffion  of  Signor  Gigli.  This  fragile 
work  has,  therefore,  made  at  leaft  three  diftinCt  voyages  of  fome  length, 
viz.  from  Rome  to  Florence,  in  the  16th  century ;  back  again  from 
b  lorence  to  Rome,  when  taken  there  by  Signor  Gigli ;  and  finally,  from 
Rome  to  England. 

It  is  fomewhat  difficult,  at  firft  fight,  to  believe  this  work  to  be 


olterras  famous  pi&ure  in  Trinita  da  Monte  is  very  evident}  it  is  moft  likely,  in¬ 
deed,  that  Daniele's  pi&ure  was  dire&ly  infpired  by  the  prefent  work,  which  was 
executed  many  years  prior  to  it }  and,  as  an  admired  performance,  was,  doubtlefs, 
well  known  to  the  painter.  Baroccio’s  celebrated  defcent  from  the  crofs,  at  Perugia, 
again,  was  certainly  painted  in  emulation  of  the  Trinita  da  Monte  pi&ure,  as  alfo, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  the  moft  famous  of  all  reprefentations  of  this  fubjeft, 
Kubens  great  picture  at  Antwerp.  From  the  early  date  of  the  prefent  compofition, 
therefore,  it  may  be  prelumed  to  be  the  original  type  of  the  more  modern  mode  of 
treatment,  in  art,  of  this  noble  fubjeft. 
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a  produaion  of  the  age  of  Pietro  Perugino  and  Luca  Signorelli  ; 
the  “  bella  maniera ,”  which  appears  to  have  captivated  the  great 
Umbrian  mailers,  feems  a  century  removed  from  their  own  ftyle.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  Iacopo  was  one  of  the  guiding-lights  of  the 
new  or  modern  fchool  ;  and  a  previous  paflage  in  Vafari,  in  which  is 
recounted  his  intimate  alliance  with  Andrea  del  Sarto,  who  alfo  was  one 
of  the  greateft  innovators  of  the  early  cinque-cento  period,  gives  a  fuffi- 
cient  infight  into  the  caufe  of  the  popularity  he  attained  at  the  out- 
fet  of  his  career.*  Iacopo  Sanfavino,  indeed,  like  his  great  contem¬ 
porary  Michael  Angelo,  who  was  born  only  two  years  before  him, 
feems  to  belong  to  two  diftind  centuries ;  the  lives  of  both,  protracted 
fo  far  beyond  the  ufual  fpan,  embrace  fuch  apparently  different  epochs, 
and  extend  over  periods  of  fuch  rapid  change,  that,  to  borrow  an  idea 
from  another  art,  in  treating  of  their  works,  our  fenfe  of  the t  untt.es,  fo 
to  fay,  feems  conftantly  {hocked.  It  feems  almoft  impoffible  to  con¬ 
ned  the  Michael  Angelo,  who  was  the  friend  and  protege  of  Lorenzo 
il  Magnifico,  the  adive  contemporary  of  Ghirlandaio,  Sandro  Botticelli, 
Andrea  Mantegna  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  with  the  Vafan,  Gio¬ 
vanni  Bologna  and  Duke  Cofimo  of  the  middle  and  fecond  half  of 
the  1 6th  century :  whilft  the  firft,  or  Florentine  part  of  the  career  of 
Iacopo  Sanfavino,  intimately  conneded  as  it  was  with  the  greateft  of 
the  quattro-centifti ,  feems  even  more  difficult  to  harmonize  with  his 
after-life  in  Venice.  In  fad,  Sanfavino,  who  lived  to  the  great  age  of 
ninety-three,  in  the  full  pradice  of  his  art,  muft,  artiftically  fpeak.ng, 
be  regarded  from  two  diftind  points  of  view.  The  fack  of  Rome,  in 
1527,  (when  he  was  in  his  fiftieth  year,)  brought  to  an  end  his  firft 
period,  by  obliging  him  to  take  refuge  in  Venice,  where  he  remained 
for  the  reft  of  his  days  a  fellow-worker  with  Titian,  Paul  Veronefe,  and 

Tintoretto.  . 

This  abfolute  portioning  of  Iacopo  Sanfavino’s  labours  betwixt  two 

diftind  epochs  and  fchools  is  Efficient  to  fomewhat  confufe  our  general 


*  “  Cominciando  dunque  Iacopo  a  efercitare,  fu  talmente  aiutato  dalla 
nelle  cofcchTegli  fece,  cheVora  L  egli i  non  moho  ^tcilit^dXzz  grz  d 

stsz-JSsz:  finSTiiSW.-w 


fuole  porgere  la  natura.  Ciiovo  anco  pur  auai  an  infieme  Andrea  del 

amicizia,  che  nella  loro  fanciulezza,  e  poi  nella  gjoven  medefima  nel  difegno, 

Sarto  ed  Iacopo  Sanfovino  5  i  qua  i,  feguitando  la 

o  la  medefima  grazia  nel  are,  1’  uno  nella  P>«'-a,  e  1  altro  neUa  fcultora;  perche 


Sto  di  figure, 

s'  aiutavano  1'  uno  1'  altro  fommamente.”  (Vasari,  vol.  xm.  P-  71-) 
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ideas  refpe&ing  both  the  man  and  his  works,  and  a  further  element  of 
complication  is  caufed  by  the  difficulty  of  keeping  him  diftindt  from  his 
mafter  and  early  friend  the  old  Andrea  Sanfavino ,  whofe  art,  it  (hould  be 
kept  in  mind,  belonged  entirely  to  the  15th  century. 

Iacopo  Sanfavino’s  works  are  fo  numerous,  that  only  a  very  few  of 
the  molt  notable  ones  now  extant  can  be  fpecified : — 

Florence.  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  Marble  ftatue  of  San  Iacopo. 
(1511.) 

- Gallery  of  the  Uffizj.  Marble  ftatue  of  Bacchus. 

Rome.  Church  of  St.  Agoftino.  Marble  group,  larger  than  life, 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

Venice.  Loggia  round  the  bafe  of  the  Campanile,  ornamented 
with  four  bronze  ftatues,  various  baflo-relievos,  &c.  (Com¬ 
menced  1540.) 

- Church  of  Santa  Maria  de’  Friari.  Marble  ftatue  of  St. 

John  the  Baptift. 

- Bafilica  of  St.  Marco.  Various  fculptures  ;  efpecially  the 

bronze  doors  of  the  facrifty. 

- Palazzo  di  San  Marco.  Two  colollal  marble  ftatues, 

(giants,)  at  the  foot  of  the  ftaircafe.  (1567.) 

Padua.  Chapel  of  St.  Antonio.  Mezzo-relievo  reprefenting  a 
miracle  of  the  faint. 


7716. 


ARTOLOMMEO  AMMANATI 
Model,  in  unbaked  clay ;  a  group 
Antaeus.  Height  2  feet. 


;  circa  1550-5. 
of  Hercules  and 


Both  V afari  and  Baldinucci  record  the  execution  of  the  bronze,  for 
which  the  prefent  model  is  believed  to  be  a  (ketch,  and  which  is  ftill 
to  be  feen  in  its  original  pofition.  It  is  placed  at  the  fummit  of  a 
magnificent  marble  fountain,  the  work  of  II  Tribolo,  who  died  before 
he  was  able  to  execute  the  crowning  group.  It  would  appear  from 
Vafari’s  account,  in  the  Life  of  II  Tribolo,  that  the  latter  had  de- 
figned  to  finifti  the  fountain  with  a  group  of  this  fame  fubje&,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  (how  whether  Ammanati  did  or  did  not  adhere  to 
the  aftual  defign  of  his  predeceffor  in  the  compofition  of  the  group  ; 
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the  probability  is  that  Ammanati’s  work  was  entirely  his  own  unbiased 
conception.  In  the  finifhed  bronze  the  water  of  the  fountain  lflues 
from  the  opened  mouth  of  Anta:us.  The  prefent  model,  which  is, 
unfortunately,  fomewhat  mutilated,  differs  fo  widely  from  the  fimlhed 
work,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  preliminary  defign  for,  and  not 
an  after-copy  from,  it. 

The  fountain,  with  the  group  as  originally  placed,  is  ftill  to  be  leen 
in  the  grounds  of  the  villa,  now  called  Villa  di  Quarto,  two  or  three 
miles  from  Florence,  the  property  of  Prince  Demidoff. 


1091. 

lARTOLOMMEO  AMMANATI,  (afcribed  to.) 
Sketch  or  model,  in  unbaked  clay,  for  a  ftatue  of 
Neptune.  Height  1  foot  7  inches. 

The  refemblance  in  ftyle  to  the  previoufly  noticed  model,  and  to 
Ammanati’s  works  in  general,  leaves  little  doubt  that  this  flcetch  is  alfo 
from  his  hand.  Judging  from  the  free  piaurefque  defign  of  the 
figure,  it  was  intended  to  have  been  executed  in  bronze.  Although  it 
has  a  general  fimilarity  in  fentiment  to  the  coloffal  marble  Neptune  of 
the  Piazza,  it  is  an  entirely  different  compofition. 

The  fubftance  or  vehicle  in  which  this  model  is  executed  is  a  com¬ 
pofition  of  clay  and  fize,  the  flock  or  cuttings  of  cloth,  tow,  See.  built 
up  on  a  Ikeleton  or  framing  of  iron  wire ;  the  work,  when  finiihed, 
having  been  carefully  dried  in  the  fun. 


Notice  of  Bartolommeo  Ammanati. 

SARTOLOMMEO  AMMAN  ATI,  a  Florentine,  (born  1 5 1 1 , 
died  1592,)  was  even  more  celebrated  as  an  architect  than 
as  a  fculptor.  His  firft  mafter  in  the  latter  art  was  Baccio 
Bandinelli,  whom  he  foon  quitted,  next  attaching  himfelf  to  Iacopo 
Sanfavino.  Like  mod  of  the  young  fculptors  of  this  period,  however, 
his  real  model  was  Michael  Angelo,  whofe  works,  both  in  Florence 
and  Rome,  he  diligently  ftudied.  Ammanati’s  long  life  was  uniformly 
profperous  (fee  Baldinucci,  vol.  ii.  p.  334,  &<=•  Firenze,  Batelli,  1846; 
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alfo  Notices  in  Vafari,  in  Lives  of  Sanfavino,  II  Tribolo,  and  of  the 
Florentine  Academicians).  His  principal  works  in  fculpture  now  to 
be  feen  are  the  following  : — 

Urbino.  Church  of  Sta.  Chiara.  Tomb  of  Francefco  Maria, 
Duke  of  Urbino. 

Padua.  Coloflal  ftatue  of  a  giant. 

Rome.  Church  of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio.  Tomb  of  Cardinal 
de’  Monti,  and  various  ftatues  in  the  tribune,  or  capella  grande . 

Florence.  Villa  of  the  Medici,  now  Villa  di  Quarto,  or  Villa 
Demidoff.  Bronze  group  of  Hercules  and  Antaeus,  at  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  marble  fountain  ;  executed  by  II  Tribolo. 

■ -  Coloflal  ftatue,  emblematic  of  the  Apennines,  in  the 

grounds  of  the  >ame  villa. 

- The  great  fountain,  with  coloflal  ftatue  of  Neptune,  in 

the  Piazza  grande. 


4128. 

IOVANNI  DI  BOLOGNA.  Original  baflo-relievo 
flcetch,  in  terra-cotta ;  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines.  Width 
2  feet  10  inches,  height  2  feet.  (Gherardini  Col¬ 
lection.) 

T  his  piCturefque  and  multifarious  compofltion  reprefents  the  car¬ 
rying  oft  the  Sabine  women  by  Romulus  and  his  followers.  It  is 
obvioufly  a  firft  (ketch  for  the  bas-relief  in  bronze,  which  ornaments 
the  bafe  of  his  famous  group,  (fee  model,  No.  1092)  placed  under 
the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  in  Florence. 


IO92. 

IOVANNI  DI  BOLOGNA.  Mutilated  model,  in  red 
wax,  of  the  group  of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines  under 
the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  at  Florence.  Height  1  foot 

6  inches. 

Probably  a  reduction,  by  the  hand  of  the  mafter,  from  the  marble 
group,  intended  to  ferve  as  a  model  for  one  of  the  numerous  fmall 
bronzes  which  he  frequently  executed.  It  was  obtained  from  the 
Woodburn  Collection. 


1 6 th  Century.  ^5 


1619. 

^'^^flOVANNI  DI  BOLOGNA,  (afcribed  to.)  Relievo, 

ISIl in  ftucco-  An  original  lketch>  rePrefenting  the  car‘ 

tiSSJI  rying  off  of  Helen.  Height  7$  inches,  width  7  inches. 
Prefented  by  Henry  Farrer,  Efq. 

This  model,  formerly  in  the  colleftion  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
was  by  him  attributed  to  Polidoro. 


7627. 

BIOVANNI  DI  BOLOGNA,  (afcribed  to.)  Model 
in  the  round,  in  terra-cotta;  Hercules  fubduing  a 
Centaur.  Height  1  foot  5$  inches,  length  1  foot 
3 1  inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Collection.) 


5897. 

[IOVANNI  DI  BOLOGNA.  Statue  of  Venus,  in 
ftucco  or  gejfo  duro.  Height  3  feet  6  inches. 

^A^ncient  call  or  replica  of  the  bronze  ftatue,  now  in  the  col- 
leCtion  of  the  Uffizj,  in  Florence ;  probably  executed  by  the  artift 
himfelf. 


Notice  of  Giovanni  di  Bologna. 

IlOVANNI  DI  BOLOGNA,  (Jean  de  Boullogne  of  Douai,) 
born  circa  1525,  died  1608,  although  a  Fleming  by  birth 
belongs  entirely  to  the  Florentine  fchool,  f.nce  he  fettled  in 
thT^yof  Florence  earl,  in  life,  died  there,  and  was  ^counted  bqron 
difpute’  .he  moll  remarkable  fculptor  in  Italy  of  the  fecund 
16th  century .  In  his  early  days  we  6nd  him  contend, ng  with  Banco  Ban- 
dinelli,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Ammanati,  and  the  other  great  Mowe^f 
Michael  Angelo,  with  whom  he  foon  took  equal  ran  . 
founded  on  that  of  th,  later  period  of  M.chael  Angelo,  from  h,s 
undoubtedly  great  genius,  feconded  by  an  unufual  power  of  produc¬ 
tion-!™  life,  moreover,  being  protraded  to  the  great  length  of  e.gh  y- 
three  ,ea,s-he  became  fcarcely  lefs  celebrated  m  the  world l  a.  1: rge 
than  had  been  his  far  greater  predecelTor  Michael  Angelo.  Although, 
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however,  Giovanni  di  Bologna  lived  till  the  firft  years  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  it  cannot  be  faid  that  he  had  any  hand  in  the  decline  of  art,  which 
then  fet  in.  His  works  are  ftill  diftinguifhed  by  a  grand  and  dignified 
ftyle,  lefs  pure  and  truthful,  indeed,  than  the  productions  of  an  earlier 
age ;  but  fufficiently  excellent  and  original  to  (how  that,  had  his  lot 
been  caft  in  another  time,  he  would  have  delighted  the  world  with  far 
more  admirable  productions;  Giovanni  was  the  chief  of  a  great  fchool, 
being  always  furrounded  with  a  crowd  of  pupils  and  afliftants,  by  whofe 
aid,  indeed,  the  vaft  number  of  his  works  could  alone  have  been  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  many  of  them  were  his  countrymen  :  and,  as  Cicognara  has  well 
remarked,  the  large  number  of  able  artifts,  contemporaries,  and  fcholars 
of  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  and  the  fingular  eafe,  with  which  an  infinity 
of  important  works  in  marble  and  bronze  was  executed  by  them  is 
moft  remarkable.  Statues,  groups,  and  fountains,  works,  generally 
fpeaking,  of  fecular  decoration,  were  then  more  particularly  in  vogue, 
whilft  the  minor  productions  of  a  femi-induftrial  character,  the  fmall 
ftatuettes  and  decorative  utenfils  in  bronze,  were  made  in  aftonifhing 
profufion  by  the  great  matter  himfelf,  not  lefs  than  by  his  many  pupils. 
Of  thefe,  the  Fleming,  Pietro  Francavilla — who,  like  his  matter,  patted 
his  artiftic  life  in  Florence,  and  was,  in  every  refpeCt  but  that  of  mere 
birth,  ettentially  an  Italian — and  Adrian  Fries,  of  Utrecht,  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  ultimately  praCtifed  his  art  in  his  own  country  and  in  Ger¬ 
many,  were  the  two  greateft. 


ANN  I  DI  BOLOGNA’S  works  ftill  extant  are  fo 
numerous,  that  only  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  can  be 
here  fpecified. 

Bologna.  Fountain  in  the  Piazza,  with  coloffal  bronze  ftatue  of 
Neptune.  (1566.) 

b  lorence.  Marble  group  of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  under  the 
Loggia  dei  Lanzi. 

- Bronze  ftatue  of  Mercury,  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizj. 

F ountain,  in  the  Boboli  gardens. 

Coloffal  ftatue  of  Victory  trampling  down  a  flave. 
Palazzo  Vecchio.  (1570  ?) 

“  Bronze  ftatue  of  St.  Luke.  Or  San  Michele. 

Coloffal  bronze  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Cofimo  Primo,  in 
the  Piazza.  (1591.) 

Marble  group  of  Hercules  and  a  Centaur.  (1599.) 
Lucca.  Three  marble  ftatues,  in  the  Duomo. 
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7628. 


jIETRO  FRANCAVILLA,  (born  1548,  died  early  in 
the  17th  century.)  Statuette,  in  terra-cotta,  gilded ; 
an  allegorical  figure  of  Fame.  Proportional  height  of 
the  figure,  if  eredt,  2  feet  10  inches  or  3  feet.  (Gigli-Campana 
Colle&ion.) 


A  feated  draped  female  figure,  with  the  right  arm  extended  above 

the  head,  holding  a  wreath  in  the  hand. 

This  artift,  who  was  of  Flemifh  birth,  has  been  already  alluded  to 
as  the  principal  pupil  of  Giovanni  di  Bologna.  His  works  are  extremely 
numerous.  Several  life-fized  ftatues  by  him  are  to  be  feen  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  at  Windfor  Caftle. 


6920. 


SDRIAN  FRIES,  born  at  the  Hague  1560,  died 
during  the  firft  quarter  of  the  17  th  century  (?).  Life- 
fized  relievo  portrait,  in  bronze,  of  the  Emperor  Ru¬ 
dolph  II,  mounted  on  a  fiab  of  black  marble.  Height  2  feet 
4  inches. 


This  work  is  a  mafterpiece  of  bronze  calling  and  chifelling,  lrre- 
fpeaive  of  its  excellence  in  point  of  art.  It  reprefents  the  emperor ; 
in  a  richly-decorated  cuirafs,  adorned  with  figure-fubjeas  in  relief, 
malks,  arabefque  ornaments,  &c.  The  bafe  of  the  bud  is  formed 
by  an  eagle  with  outftretched  wings.  Under  the  lion  s-head  mafic, 
which  forms  the  pauldron  or  fhoulder-plate,  is  the  infcript.on,  in  finely- 
formed  charaaers,  “  Rud.  II.  Rom.  imp.  Caes.  Aug.  *t.  fu*.  L  . 
Anno  1609,”  and  further  down,  beneath  the  cuirafs,  the  figna  ure, 

u  Adrianus  Fries  fee.” 


6739* 


LORENTINE  fculpture,  (mailer  uncertain.)  Chimney- 
piece,  in  pietra  ferena  ;  circa  1 550.  Entire  height  about 
13  feet,  width  about  10  feet  6  inches. 
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The  architectural  defign  of  this  chimney-piece  recalls  the  ftyle  of 
the  painter-architeCt  Giorgio  Vafari,  and  it  may  poflibly  have  been 
executed  from  his  defigns.  The  jambs  are  ornamented  with  bold  con- 
foles  and  voluted  ornaments.  The  deep  frieze  is  divided  into  two 
fafcici)  the  lower  one,  as  ufual,  containing  the  family  Jlemma  within  a 
wreath,  and  bold  foliated  fcroll-work  \  the  upper  one  with  a  Latin 
motto  in  large  incifed  characters.  The  cornice  is  decorated  with  egg- 
and-tongue  moulding  and  dentils  ;  and  above  it  runs  a  lofty  pediment, 
adorned  with  cartouche  work,  &c. 


7623. 

IFE-SIZED  portrait  buft,  in  ftucco  or  gejfo  duro . 
Florentine  fculpture ;  circa  1550.  Height  2  feet 
6  inches.  (Gigli-Campana  Collection.) 

This  buft  or  demi-ftatue,  feen  down  to  the  hips,  reprefents  a  man 
of  about  forty  years  old,  drefled  in  an  elaborately  cut  and  flafhed  doublet, 
with  tight-fitting  fleeves,  and  ftudded  with  rows  of  fmall  round  buttons. 
In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  handkerchief,  or  probably  his  fkull-cap  or 
beretta  crumpled  together,  and  the  left  arm  is  a-kimbo,  the  hand  refting 
on  the  hip. 

It  feems  moft  likely  that  this  is  a  finifhed  model  for  an  effigy 
intended  to  be  placed  upright  in  a  niche  in  a  mural  monument ;  it  has 
been,  neverthelefs,  originally  painted  in  natural  colours. 


6991. 

IFE-SIZED  portrait  relievo,  in  terra-cotta,  on  an  oval 
flab.  Florentine  fculpture;  circa  1560.  Height  of 
flab  16  inches,  width  12±  inches. 

The  perfonage  reprefented  ftrongly  refembles  Michael  Angelo  Buo¬ 
narroti,  when  betwixt  feventy  and  eighty  years  old.  The  head,  modelled 
in  mezzo-relievo,  is  a  profile  buft  ;  it  is  executed  with  great  dexterity 
in  a  facile  yet  fimple  and  truthful  manner.  There  is  no  clue  to  its 
author. 
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7608. 


LORENTINE  terra-cotta  relievo.  Matter  uncertain ; 
16th  century.  Length  i8-|-  inches,  height  13  inches. 
(Gigli-Campana  Colle&ion.) 


A  nymph  fleeping,  Cupid  approaches  and  draws  afide  a  curtain  or 
veil.  This  fpirited  (ketch  was  afcribed  by  Signor  Migliarini  to  Ben¬ 
venuto  Cellini.  It  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  a  work  of  a  fomewhat 
more  recent  period. 


Sculpture  of  the  North  Italian  Schools. 


1 6th  Century. 


GOSTINO  BUSTI  of  Milan,  called  II  Bambaia, 
born  probably  in  the  laft  quarter  of  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury,  died  i54°"5°(0*  Sculptures  from  the  tomb 
of  Gallon  de  toix;  and  original  Defign  for  the 


monument. 


Preliminary  defign  for  the  tomb.  Drawing  in  pen  and 
biftrewafh.  Length  13!  inches,  height  11  inches. 

4912.  Statuette  in  marble,  an  imperfonation  of  Fortitude. 
Height  2  feet  5  inches. 

7 100.  Similar  ftatuette,  or  group  reprefenting  Charity.  Height 
2  feet. 


7260.  Alto-relievo,  a  man  in  antique  coftume  leading  a  horfe ; 
a  trophy  of  arms  on  the  ground  near  him.  Dated  1 5 1 5. 
Height  16  inches,  length  i4|  inches. 

400.  Alto-relievo,  two  nude  male  figures  in  the  aft  of  (hooting 
arrows  upwards ;  in  the  centre  of  the  compofition  a 
column  with  trophies  of  arms  piled  up  at  the  bafe. 
Dated  1518.  Length  1 7  inches,  height  1 3  inches. 

7257-  Alto-relievo  of  a  warrior  in  a  triumphant  car  drawn  by 
two  horfes,  attended  with  various  mythological  figures. 
Dated  1523.  Length  19  inches,  height  i4|  inches. 


Ago*T1  no  Bosti.  Reduced  Copy  of  tbe  original  Defgn  for  the  Tomb  of  Gajlon  dc  Foix. 


16 th  Century.  *7l 


It  will  be  defirable  to  give  a  fliort  account  of  the  circumftances 
under  which  thefe  fculptures  were  originally  executed,  and  alfo  of  their 
acquifition  by  this  Mufeum. 

In  1512  the  French  were  fighting  in  Lombardy,  and  in  the  battle 
of  Ravenna  obtained  a  fplendid  viaory ;  but  the  hero  of  the  day,  the 
young  Gallon  de  Foix,  (nephew  of  Louis  XII,)  was  killed  in  the 
moment  of  triumph  and  was  interred  with  great  pomp  at  Milan.  His 
countrymen  thereupon  determined  to  ere£l  to  his  memory  a  tomb  of 
the  moft  magnificent  defign,  and  to  the  fculptor  Agoftino  Bufti,  as  the 
greateft  mailer  of  the  day,  the  work  was  entrufted.  It  is  believed  to 
have  been  commenced  in  1515  and  carried  on  till  about  1522,  when, 
in  the  varying  fortunes  of  war,  the  French  were  defeated  as  completely 
as  they  had  before  triumphed,  and  the  hero  of  ten  years  before  was 
doubtlefs  forgotten  in  the  general  difafter,  whilft  his  memory  was  hateful 
to  the  new  mailers  of  the  Milanefe.  For  thefe  reafons  the  work  was 
abandoned,  though  not  till  a  confiderable  portion  of  it  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  ;  the  fculptured  marbles  were  left,  piece  by  piece,  on  the 
ground,  as  they  were  finilhed,  (for  no  portion  of  the  tomb  was  ever 
actually  ere£led,)  in  a  chapel  of  the  church  for  which  they  had  been 
dellined,  and  for  a  century  afterwards  they  were  Ihown  to  curious 
vifitors,  mutilated  by  relic-mongers,  and  finally  carried  away.  Hone 
by  Hone.  Fifty  years  or  fo  after  they  were  depofited  in  the  church, 
the  hillorian  Giorgio  Vafari  went  to  fee  the  fragments,  and  has  left 
us  an  eloquent  record  of  his  admiration  and  of  his  regret  at  the  Itate 
of  negled  in  which  he  found  them.*  This  famous  work,  in  Ihort, 


*  Vafari  was  at  Milan  in  1566;  his  account  in  the  notice ^of  various  Lombard 
amoneft  which  are  ten compofitions of  fmall  figures, fculptured  w,t“B ""“.TO 

fenfing  the  various  aftions,  battles,  niflories,f)eges,&c.of  that  prince,  andfinallyhisdeath 

and  burial;  and  fuch  is  the  extraordinary  nature  of  this  work,  that  I  torfforftnw  tmje 
before  it  ftupified  with  aftonifliment,  wondering  ow  1  P '  There  may 

hand  and  the  fculptor’s  chifels  fuch  marvelloufly  mk"  and  othe'r  ornaments5! 

be  feen  in  this  tomb  executed  with  mcrediWe  other  inftruments  of 

‘tS  duk^  in  ^ur,  of7he  fire  of  life,  with  an  exprefiion 

whichfimsm  denote  hi  to  be  ftill  rejoicing  ow; f  'accounted 

“  ft  is,  indeed,  unfortunate  that  ‘h.s  work  which  is  truly  ^/^^Xed, 
one  of  the  moft  ftupendous  produftions  of  the  a  P  >  ;n  built  up  . 

and  allowed  to  remain  in  pieces  on  the  groun0>  "  ,  “•(  y  ;u(a  foia  and 

and  it  is  not  furprifing  that  fome  portions  (hould 

erefled  in  other  places.  But  there  is  fo  'ittle  «n  who  received  benefits  from  the 

kS&fS  trf  hfe'ifd  „  g,..  “r 

more  than  to  care  for  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  work  itfelf. 
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has  always  occupied  one  of  the  moll  interefting  pages  in  the  hiftory 


Many  of  the  fragments  have  come  down  to  us  and  are  preferved  in 


the  Ambrofian  Library  at  Milan,  the  Gallery  of  the  Brera  in  the  fame 
city  in  the  Mufeum  at  Turin,  and  in  private  colkaions  in  Lom¬ 
bardy,  (fee  lift  of  pieces  appended  to  this  notice;)  but  until  the  dif- 
covery  of  this  drawing  there  was  no  record  or  knowledge  of  the 
adual  delign  of  the  tomb  as  a  whole,  other  than  the  uncertain  and  im- 
perfedt  ideas  acquired  by  the  ftudy  of  the  fragments  themfelves.‘  The 
prerent  drawing,  however,  undoubtedly  a  finifhed  preliminary  defign 
from  the  hand  of  the  artift  himfelf,  (hows  the  tomb  very  much  as 
it  would  have  appeared  in  execution.  (See  Engraving.)  In  its  main 
eatures  it  was  a  quadrangular  altar-tomb,  intended  to  ftand  within 
a  chapel  conftruded  purpofely  to  contain  it;  the  fides  were  enriched 
with  relievos  reprefenting  events  in  the  career  of  Gafton  de  Foix; 
almoft  every  other  portion  was  covered  with  exquif.te  ornaments,  efpe- 
cially  trophies  of  arms  and  armour,  of  wonderfully  delicate  and  elaborate 
execution;  it  was  befides  ornamented  with  numerous  detached  fta- 
tuettes  of  faints,  patriarchs,  allegorical  figures  of  the  virtues,  &c.  and 
on  the  funrimit  was  a  full-length  figure  of  Gafton  repofing  on  a  couch 
or  bier.  Befides  the  original  drawing  this  Mufeum  nnlTelTec 


iviuieum,  being  imme- 
as  the  relievos.  More 


4912* 


AGOST.NO  Bust..  Statuette  in  Marble,  an  im^rfination  of  Fortitude  ; 
executed  for  the  tomb  of  GaJlon  de  Fcx. 


(0  , 

!cd.  H| 
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recently  ftill,  the  fecond  ftatuette  (of  Charity,  No.  7100)  came  to 
light  in  a  dealer’s  poffeflion  in  London.  Soon  after  this  came  the 
Woodburn  fale  of  drawings,  and  amongft  the  ineftimable  treafures 
of  art  there  brought  to  the  hammer,  appeared  an  elaborate  drawing, 
wrongly  afcribed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,— the  defign  for  the  tomb  in 
queftion.  On  examining  it  the  writer  immediately  perceived  that  the 
ftatuette  of  Fortitude,  purchafed  at  Meffrs.Chriftie’s,  was  a  confpicuous 
feature  of  the  defign,  and  the  belief,  which  had  long  been  gaining  ground 
with  him,  that  thefe  fculptures  were  part  of  the  projeaed  tomb  of 
Gallon  de  Foix,  became  almoft  a  conviaion.  A  vifit  to  Milan,  Ihortly 
afterwards,  and  a  careful  infpeaion  of  nearly  all  the  other  pieces  ftill 
extant,  fully  confirmed  the  difcovery.  The  drawing  having  been  al¬ 
ready  acquired  at  the  fale,  the  remaining  three  marbles  were  imme- 

diately  purchafed  for  a  fmall  amount.  ^ 

Befides  the  tomb  itfelf,  it  is  believed  to  have  been  Bambaia’s 
intention  to  have  enriched  the  chapel  or  enclofure  containing  it, 
with  fculptures  in  the  fame  highly  elaborate  ftyle;*  and  for  this 
part  of  the  work  the  three  relievos  (Nos.  7260,  400,  and  7257) 
were  in  all  probability  intended,  whilft  the  two  ftatuettes  (Nos.  4912 
and  7100)  were  aaually  a  part  of  the  decorations  of  the  tomb.  Both 
of  them  may  be  feen  placed  on  the  lower  range  of  pedeftals  forming 
the  bafe  of  the  monument,  ( fee  Engraving;)  the  Fortitude  being 
carried  out  almoft  identically  as  originally  defigned,  whilft  the  group 
of  Charity  was  fo  much  modified  in  execution  as  to  be  virtually  a 
different  figure.  The  reafons  for  this  divergence  from  the  original 
defien  in  the  compofition  of  this  ftatuette  are  obvious ;  and  it  may 
be  obferved,  in  paffing,  that  the  difference  betwixt  the  drawing  and 
the  finifhed  marble  in  this  inftance  alone,  fufficiently  indicates  that  the 
former  was  a  preliminary  defign.  In  the  drawing,  it  will  be  obferved 
that  the  group  of  Charity  confifts  of  the  female  figure  and  two  naked 
children,  on  the  ground,  at  her  feet;  this  arrangement  would  evi¬ 
dently  have  been  out  of  keeping  with  the  other  ftatuettes,  which, 
being  fingle  figures  only,  were  in  perfett  fymmetrical  balance  to  each 


»  Cicognara,  “  Storia  della  Scultura,”  vol.  v.  p.  310,  et  feq.  fays Ma  noi  fiamo 
d’  awifo  cne  fi  difegnaffe  dal  Bufti  (oltre  al  monumento)  d  mcroftare  anche  la  capella 
in  cui  doveva  efll-r  potto,  ornandola  di  eleganti  compartimenti,  a  cui  forfe  appartener 
potrebbero  altri  marmi,  evidentemente  fcolpiti  dallo  ttefe  autorej  iilKiiivi  a  battaglie, 
trionfi  e  fimili  cofe,  e  nei  quali  le  figure  fono  appunto  della  ftefla  dimenfione  di  quelle 
di  Caftellazzo,  quantunque  varia  la  proporzione  dei  riquadri.  Ci  awenne  d  lncontrarci 
in  alcuni  pezzi  di  quefti  finiflimi  lavori  efiftenti  in  Pang.,  e  portat.vi  da  Milano  in 
quefti  ultimi  tempi,  ed  altri  ne  vedemmo  incroftati  nel  muro  interim  di  una  capella 
domeftica  nella  principefca  villa  di  Belgiojofo  prefib  a  Pavia dal  che  e  permelTo 
V  argomcntare  che  alcuni  altri  poflbno  elfere  egual.nente  d.fperfi,  e  da  no.  ignorati. 
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other,  whilft  the  group  would  have  been  unduly  prominent  from  its 
greater  fize.  This  want  of  fymmetry  has  been  entirely  obviated  in 
the  finifhed  marble,  by  the  fuppreffion  of  one  of  the  children,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  other  in  the  arms  of  the  female  figure,  by  which  it  is 
made  to  range  exa&ly  with  the  other  figures. 

The  portions  of  the  tomb  preferved  in  the  before-mentioned  Italian  col- 
le&ions,  comprife  ten  of  the  twelve  feated  figures  of  faints  and  prophets  in 
the  lowed  range  ;  feven  of  the  eight  relievos  of  hiftorical  fubje&s,  which 
form  the  principal  panels  round  the  four  fides  of  the  tomb,  and  feveral 
of  the  intervening  vertical  piers  or  pilafters,  on  which  (land  the  upper 
range  of  ftatuettes  ;  thefe  latter,  as  well  as  the  pilafters  behind  the  feated 
figures,  although  fhown  on  the  drawing  as  fimple  blank  furfaces,  are,  in 
the  finiftied  marble,  decorated  with  trophies  and  arabefques  of  the  moft 
florid  defign  and  wonderfully  minute  execution.  The  bier  or  couch, 
which  furmounts  the  tomb,  alfo  exifts  in  the  Mufeum  of  the  Brera,  and 
with  it  the  full-length  recumbent  ftatue  of  Gafton,  which,  though 
omitted  in  the  prefent  defign,  was  intended  to  be  placed  on  the  tomb. 
This  ftatue  is  not  entirely  finiftied,  and  the  other  marbles  alluded  to  are 
all  more  or  lefs  uncompleted,  and  many  of  them  have  been  greatly  mu¬ 
tilated.  The  omillion  of  the  recumbent  ftatue  in  the  prefent  drawing  is 
another  proof  that  it  was  a  preliminary  defign  for  the  architectural  or 
decorative  arrangement  of  the  entire  work,  not  improbably  executed  in 
order  to  be  fent  to  France  ;  the  effigy  being  omitted,  in  the  firft  place, 
fimply  for  artiftic  reafons ;  for,  from  the  point  of  view  chofen  for  the 
drawing,  it  would  have  been  vifible  only  as  a  Jilhouette ,  interfering 
with  and  confufing  the  details  of  the  upper  part  of  the  compofition, 
fuch  as  the  crowning  candelabra  and  ftatuettes.  At  the  time  this 
drawing  was  executed,  moreover,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  Bambaia 
might  not  have  had  adequate  authority  for  the  portraiture  of  the 
deceafed  hero.  None  of  the  upper  range  of  ftatuettes,  nor  any  of  the 
candelabra,  feem  to  have  come  down  to  us,  if  indeed  they  were  ever 
executed ;  the  probability  is  that  they  never  were.  It  is  the  writer’s 
opinion  that  thefe  details  were  intended  to  have  been  executed  in 
metal,  probably  in  gilt  bronze  ;  the  treatment  of  the  ftatuettes,  in 
particular,  being  decidedly  different  from  thofe  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  compofition,  as  (hown  in  the  drawing ;  indeed,  even  Bambaia’s 
all-but-miraculous  fkill  could  not  have  executed  them  in  marble ;  the 
flendernefs  of  the  lower  extremities,  (landing  as  they  do  on  the  orna¬ 
mented  circular  pedeftals,  the  only  points  of  attachment  being  the  feet 
and  ankles  of  the  figures,  would  have  rendered  their  execution  im- 
poflible  in  anything  but  metal. 
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-  r:  !-t£X  X :  i*- 

ThT^a  eUn  wHchl  .lb  was  intended  .0  be  inched  is  <W„ 

"  rr  i 

railed  platform,  aiTutned  .0  be  3  f«<  l>‘8h  ft»m  th'  °'  ?'  £ 

„  f  the  church  its  area  being  about  22  feet  long  by  14  or  15 
men.  of  .he  church,  .  ^  ^  „  an  entlre,y 

?vS:S;5£t^ 

the  chape ,  g  r  Whether  the  roof  of  the  chapel 

about  6  inches  higher,  or  18  feet;  »  >nJ  ab„„ed  ,g,i„«  it,  or 

role  up  .0  It  form  a  for.  of  canopy  or  fctMtr- 

was  at  a  much  ’  h  m  e>i<leI,„  to  Ihow  i  but,  from  fome 

It  t7to'°he  locals  itfelf  where  the  work  was  to  have  been  ereSed, 

(!h«  con'ec-'  ^»''h  ”f  S»"“  M"“  ‘n  Mi'in>  ?JT 

'  .  .  ,  n.  likelv  that  the  former  was  the  cafe. 

‘  I,  '' ‘XmeTrha,  the  three  r,!M  in  this  Colleffion  (Nos.  y  abo, 
,00  and  7257)  were  intended  to  form  part  of  the  decorations  of  the 

trth” yTte  mrdinl,  from  the  hand  of  Agoflino  Butt, ,  and 

tiieir  entire  accordance  in  «yle  and  J“^“^.s  of  do! 

tures  of  the  tomb  itfelf,  to  be  feen  at  Milan,  IcnctLy 

that  they  were  a  part  of  this  famous  work.  It  lhould _ 

•  In  the  original  drawing  are  alfo  indicated  pleading  lines .  °r^v*ngj  on  account 
the  chapel ;  thele  have  been,  in  part,  meafures  aborft  thirteen  inches  by 

of  the  limited  fize  of  the  page.  of  the  period,  in  outline,  with  a  pen,  the 

eleven ;  it  is  executed  in  the  ufual  ftyle  1  P  a  UnfortUnately  the  engraving 
(hadows  being  afterwards  walhed  ’ y*  *0f  thePoriginal.  A  wood  engraving  was  in 
here  given  conveys  a  very  '"^^e  DecuUarities  of  execution  of  the  drawing,  which  it 
the  firft  inftance  executed,  bu :  the pecu  ,  by  that  means,  a  new  procefs  of 

not  more  fatisfa&ory. 
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moreover,  that,  although  they  are  in  a  much  finer  date  of  preferva- 
tion  than  the  Milan  fpecimens,  and  are  entirely  finiftied,  which  the 
latter  are  not,  a  head  of  one  of  the  figures  and  one  or  two  other  minor 
details  have  been  added  by  a  comparatively  modern  and  very  inferior 
hand ;  perhaps  the  fame  to  whom  the  extenfive  and  clumfy  reftoration 
of  the  mafs  of  the  Milan  fpecimens  is  due  ;  this  fa£l  would  clearly 
indicate  that  the  u provenance ”  of  all  the  pieces  was  the  fame. 

The  fubjeds  of  the  three  relievos  prefent  that  peculiar  mingling  of 
mythological  and  allegorical  ideas,  which  became  fo  univerfally  prevalent 
in  the  cinque-cento  period.  No.  72^o  probably  reprefents  the  horfe 
Bucephalus  led  by  its  warrior-groom  \  on  a  fafcia  or  band,  along  the 
bottom  of  the  relievo,  is  the  following  infcription,  in  bold,  well-formed 
Roman  chara&ers  1.  s.  1515.  Aut  nunquam  tentes  aut  per- 

fice,”  a  motto  which,  as  it  feems  not  dire&ly  appropriate  to  the  fubjea 
of  the  relievo,  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  a  kind  of  boafting  reference  to 
the  wonderful  elaboration  of  the  work  itfelf ;  the  /d.  i.  s.  prefixed  to  the 
date  is,  probably,  the  formula  Anno  Domini  Jefu  falvatoris.  No.  400, 
which  is  the  next  in  date,  is  obvioufiy  an  allegory  or  bnprefa  :  two 
femi-nude  figures,  invefted  only  with  the  moft  intricate  and  elabo- 
rately-difpoled  flying  fcarfs  or  mantles,  trampling  on  trophies  of  arms 
heaped  up  at  their  feet,  are  (hooting  with  bows  and  arrows  up¬ 
wards,  towards  the  fummit  of  a  truncated  column,  which  (lands  be¬ 
twixt  them  in  the  centre  of  the  compofition.  On  the  bafe  of  the 
column  is  infcribed  the  motto, — u  Ulaefo  lumine  folem  jd.  i.  s.  1518;” 
this  device  may  poflibly  be  intended  to  exprefs,  in  the  ftyle  of  the 
period,  that  the  envious,  who  are  ever  ready  to  trample  under  foot 
and  decry  the  moft  fplendid  achievements,  difcharge  their  (hafts  in 
vain  at  the  renown  of  the  hero  (Gafton),  whofe  glory,  dazzling 
as  the  fun  itfelf,  blinds  and  bewilders  them,  whilft  his  memory  (lands 
fad  and  liable  as  a  ftrong  column.  In  the  relievo  No.  7257,  the 
larged  and  moft  elaborate  of  the  three,  the  figures  are  on  a  fmaller 
fcale  than  the  others,  approximating  more  nearly  in  fize  to  thofe  of  the 
fide  panels  of  the  tomb.  The  fubje£l  reprefents  a  hero  in  Roman  cof- 
tume,  holding  in  one  hand  an  orb,  and  in  the  other  a  dragon  or  falaman- 
der ;  he  is  feated  on  a  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  two  horfes  led  by  a  warrior 
in  Roman  coftume,  holding  a  large  banner.  Apollo,  (landing  on  a 
pedeftal  on  the  car,  behind  the  hero,  crowns  him  with  a  wreath  of 
laurel ;  whilft  a  female  draped  figure,  (landing  on  the  (hafts  of  the  car, 
holds  out  a  lighted  torch  and  a  fcroll.  Above,  in  the  background, 
which  is  filled  with  trees  and  rich  buildings,  Jupiter,  ifluing  from  the 
clouds,  fends  forth  his  eagle,  which  bears  a  label  fcroll  in  its  claws. 
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This  relievo  is  infcribed  on  the  band  at  the  bottom fct  feu. 
,a,,  In  hoc  figno  vinces;”  here  again  the  application  of  the  in- 
feription  to  the  fubjea  is  not  very  obvious.  It  is  intending  to  remark 
that  the  defign  of  the  body  of  the  car,  and  its  various  arch.tedural 
mouldings  and  enrichments  correfpond  almoft  exadly  with  the  fmular 
portions  of  the  tomb.  (See  Engraving.)  It  is  very  likely  that  t  e 
relievo  reprefents  the  triumph  or  apotheofis  of  King  Francis  1,  y 
whom,  doubtlefs,  after  the  death  of  Louis  XII,  the  funds  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  work  were  furnifhed.  There  is  not,  it  is  true,  any 
refemblance  in  the  head  of  the  figure  to  the  charaderidic  phyfiognomy 
of  Francis  I.  Bambaia’s  heads,  it  may  be  remarked,  all  refemble  each 
other,  being  of  a  mannered  type,  which  recalls  the  ideal  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  whofe  works  the  Milanefe  artift  evidently  clofely  ftudied 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  Salamander,  the  device  of  Francis  1, 
feems  to  authorize  this  conjedure.  The  king’s  well-known  love  of 
the  arts,  moreover,  renders  the  crowning  by  Apollo  an  intelligible  and 
appropriate  fymbol.  The  whole  compofition,  in  fad,  is  an  excellen 
example  of  a  ftyle  of  monumental  eulogy  much  in  vogue  at  this  par- 

ticular  period.  „  ,  ,  , 

The  mod  remarkable  charaderidic  of  thefe  fculptures  has,  how¬ 
ever,  yet  to  be  noticed:  it  is  their  marvellous  technical  manipulation. 
They  are  executed  in  a  very  hard  variety  of  marble,  obtained  from 
quarries  in  the  Alps;  but  they  have,  notwithdanding,  all  the  delicate 
and  fragile  elaboration  of  carvings  in  ivory  or  models  in  foft  wax. 
would,  indeed,  have  been  impoffible  to  have  executed  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  undercuttings  and  other  tours  deforce  of  executive  (kill  ,n  a 
more  friable  material,  fuch  as  the  whiter  and  more  beautiful  Carrara 
marble.  The  trophies  of  arms,  the  helmets,  cuirafles,  &c.  entire  y 
hollowed  out  within,  are  precifely  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  fculptured 
piladers  from  the  tomb,  preferved  at  Milan;  whild  the  ^figures, 
entirely  detached  from  the  ground  of  the  relievo,  being  m  fad  lta- 
tuettes  in  the  round,  are  in  thefe  fpecimens  feen  in  all  their  wonderfu 
completenefs,  thofe  of  the  relievos  at  Milan  being  wofully  diattered,  and, 
indeed,  in  great  part  left  unfinifhed  ;  portions  of  nearly  every  relievo 
being  only  roughly  blocked  out.  The  furprifing  executive  power  and 
laborious  perfidence,  manifed  in  the  works  of  Bambaia,  are  aptly 
illudrated  in  the  following  extrad,  tranflated  from  Cicognara  (  toria 

della  Scultura,”  vol.  v.  p.  316):—  . 

“  Towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  the  hard,  intradable  mar¬ 
bles  of  the  Lombard  quarries  began  to  be  wrought  into  works  of  fuch  a 
delicate,  highly-finifhed  manner  as  had  never  been  achieved  even  in  the 

A  A 
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more  yielding  ftatuary  marble,  fo  grateful  and  obedient  to  the  chilel, 
and  works  were  executed  in  a  ftyle  of  elaborate  minutenefs  never 
attempted  by  the  human  hand  fince  the  revival  of  the  arts.  The  moft 
confpicuous  author  of  thefe  works  was  the  not  fufEciently  celebrated 
Agoftino  Bufti,  fometimes  called  Bambaia,  Bambara,  or  Zambaia ;  by 
whofe  hand  may  be  feen  in  Milan  many  fculptures  in  the  aforefaid  mar¬ 
ble,  which,  from  having  been  ufed  in  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral,  was  on 
that  account  generally  called  4  Marmo  di  fabbrica,’  and  which,  on  the 
teftimony  of  all  who  work  with  the  chifel,  is  one  of  the  leaft  fufceptible 
of  finilhed  or  graceful  execution. 

u  Bambaia’s  works  were  not  few,  if  the  infinite  time  which  their 
minute  details  muft  have  coft  him  is  taken  into  account;  for  when  the 
nature  of  his  fubjeCt  even  did  not  permit  him  to  introduce  the  delicate 
arabefques,  foliage,  and  complicated  acceflories,  which  he  delighted  to 
execute,  he  never  failed  in  the  minute  elaboration  of  his  draperies,  in 
the  finifh  of  the  hair  and  beards  of  the  figures,  or  in  architectural  back¬ 
grounds,  to  difplay  the  lingular  executive  Ikill  of  a  hand  never  equalled 
in  Italy.”  ( See  Engravings .) 

List  of  Fragments  of  the  Tomb  of  Gaston  de  Foix 


KNOWN  TO  BE  EXTANT. 


ILAN.  Ambrofian  Library.  Three  piers  or  pilafters 
fculptured  with  trophies,  &c. 


3 


Gallery  of  the  Brera.  Life-fized  effigy  of^ 


•  A 


Gallon  . 


One  of  the  Seated  ftatuettes  of  the  bafement  Series  .  .  1 

Church  of  Chiaravalle.  Four  of  the  Seated  ftatuettes  of") 


the  bafement  Series  .....  •  •  J 


_  Formerly  in  the  Collection  of  the  painter  Giufeppe  Bolfi.') 

Two  pilafters  with  trophies  ..... 
Castelazzo  (villa  near  Milan).  Seven  balTo-relievos  (for  the  fides) 


of  the  tomb) 


Three  pilafters  with  trophies 

Six  of  the  Seated  figures  of  the  bafement  Series 


•  3 


6 


Villa  Belgiojoso,  near  Pavia.  Three  pieces  .  .  •  •  3 

Turin.  Mufeum  of  the  Accademia.  Four  pilafters  with  trophies  4 
South  Kensington.  Five  pieces,  (and  original  defign  for  the  tomb)  5 


Total  number  of  pieces  39 
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Other  portions  have  at  different  times  been  faid  to  be  extant  at 
Venice,  Modena,  Novi,  Lyons,  and  Paris;  but  the  pieces  here  named 
are  all  that  can  be  vouched  for  with  certainty. 


Other  Works  of  Agostino  Busti  still  extant. 

sILAN.  Duomo.  Marble  relievo  in  the  Capella  della  Pre- 

fentazione.  A1*  ^ 

_ Duomo.  Baffo-relievos  of  the  Capella  dell  A1 

Duomo.  Tomb  of  Cardinal  Marino  Caracciolo. 

Mufeum  of  the  Brera.  Mural  monument  of  Lancmo  Curzio. 
Pavia.  The  Certofa.  Various  fculptures  in  marble. 


439- 

COLOSSAL  portrait  buft,  in  marble,  of  a  Senator  or 
Profeflor.  North  Italian  fculpture;  circa  1570.  Height 
1  feet.  (Soulages  Collection.) 

The  perfonage  reprefented  is  unknown ;  he  has  a  long  pointed 

heard  and  wears  a  gown  of  rich  diapered  fluff.  _  c 

This  buft  was  obtained  by  M.  Soulages  from  t  e  "lverity  o 
Padua,  and  was  attributed  by  him  to  Iacopo  Sanfavino  ;  it  has  alfo, 
conieaurally,  been  afcribed  to  Aleffandro  V.ttor.a  There  is  how¬ 
ever,  no  intrinfic  evidence  to  warrant  its  being  afcribed  to  either 

thefe  matters. 


362. 

|IFE-SIZED  buft,  in  bronze,  of  a  DoCtor  or  Junft. 
North  Italian  work  (?) ;  circa  1550-70.  Height  2 
feet  3  inches.  (Soulages  Collection.) 

The  perfon  reprefented,  wearing  a  gown  and  fquare  cap,  was  in  all 

‘“0l K  Sanfavino  i  as  in  the  pjetnous 
inllance,  there  is  not.  however,  fnffcient  ev.denee  of  autho.lhrp 
warrant  its  afcription  to  any  particular  mailer. 
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7529- 


ARBLE  buft  of  an  Ecclefiaftical  or  Legal  Dignitary. 
Roman  fculpture  ;  circa  1600.  Height  2  feet  3 
inches. 

This  highly-finifhed  portrait  buft  is  an  example  of  a 
clafs  of  works  of  which  the  churches  of  Rome  offer  many  fpecimens 
in  fitu .  It  was  obtained  from  the  dealer  Luchetti,  in  Rome,  who  pro¬ 
cured  it  from  the  nuns  of  Santa  Lucia ;  and  it,  probably,  came  from 
fome  deftroyed  tomb.  At  this  period  (beginning  of  the  17th  century) 
the  ancient  altar  or  receded  tombs,  with  recumbent  effigies,  had  become 
almoft  abandoned  in  Italy :  kneeling  figures,  and  more  efpecially  mural 
monuments  in  the  form  of  tablets  or  niches,  decorated  with  elaborate 
cartouche  work,  femi-attached  columns,  &c.  and  bufts  of  the  deceafed, 
having  taken  their  place.  Thefe  monuments,  efpecially  in  the  cities  of 
Rome  and  Naples,  where  the  mod:  precious  antique  marbles  were 
abundant,  were  nearly  always  of  vari-coloured  materials.  In  the  pre- 
fent  buft,  the  head  and  white  collar  are  in  the  pureft  white  ftatuary 
marble  of  Carrara,  whilft  the  caffock  is  fculptured  from  a  beautiful 
piece  of  Nero  Antico.  It  is  not  poffible  to  afcribe  it  to  any  particular 
fculptor ;  it  is  a  work,  however,  worthy  of  an  eminent  mafter  of  the 


period,  exquifitely  finifhed,  in  a  clear,  precife,  and  dexterous  ftyle.  A 
dight  hardnefs  of  outline  and  too  great  infiftance  on  fa&s  of  detail,  are, 
to  a  certain  extent,  perceptible,  but  thefe  were,  perhaps,  intended  to 
give  greater  force  to  a  work  deftined  to  be  feen  in  the  infufficient  and 
diftufed  light  of  a  church. 

Polychromatic  fculpture,  if  it  may  be  fo  ftyled,  or  the  affociation  of 
varioudy-coloured  marbles  in  the  fame  work,  although  common  enough 
in  later  antique  periods,  fcarcely  appears  in  Italian  art  before  the  fecond 
half  of  the  16th  century. 
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753°- 

ORTR AIT  buft  of  a  Lady,  in  Carrara  marble.  Roman 
fculpture  ;  circa  1600.  Height  2  feet  42  inches. 

This  buft,  judging  from  the  coftume,  is  apparently  that 
of  a  widow.  The  work  was  evidently  executed  for  a  mural  monu¬ 
ment  ;  and  in  all  probability  came  from  the  fame  church  as  the  pre¬ 
vious  buft;  having  been  acquired  at  the  fame  time  by  the  dealer 
Luchetti,  from  the  convent  of  Sta.  Lucia,  in  Rome.  It  is  fomewhat 
larger  than  life-fize. 


753 1  * 

SOLOSSAL  portrait  buft  of  a  Man,  in  the  ftyle  of  the 
antique,  in  marble.  Roman  16th  or  17th  century 
fculpture.  Mafter  unknown.  Height  2  feet  8  inches. 

This  buft  is  believed  to  be  a  portrait,  conceived  in  the  ftyle  of  the 
antique.  From  an  infcription  round  the  bafe  (“  Pub  .  Val  .  Publicola  . 
Sabinus”)  it  purports  to  be  a  buft  of  the  Sabine  Publius  Valerius  Pub¬ 
licola.  The  chara£ters  of  this  infcription  would  feem  to  be  16th-cen¬ 
tury  imitations  of  ancient  Roman  capitals.  It  has  been  fuggefted  that  it 
is  a  copy  of  an  adual  antique  buft ;  but  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  the 
exiftence  of  any  fuch  original  work.  It  was  purchafed  by  the  dealer 
Luchetti  at  the  fale  of  the  colleftion  of  Monfignor  Nardi  of  Rome, 
an  eminent  virtuo/o,  himfelf  of  an  ancient  patrician  family  of  the  Sabine 
country. 


3348. 

|  VIFORM  Vafe,  with  cover,  carved  in  travertine. 
Height  18  inches. 

This  beautiful  work,  formerly  in  the  colleftion  of  the 
poet  Rogers,  is,  in  all  probability,  a  16th  or  17th  century  copy  of  an 
ancient  Roman  cinerary  urn. 
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7676. 

|ARBLE  fountain,  furmounted  by  a  ftatuette  of  Bac¬ 
chus.  Florentine  fculpture,  fchool  of  Giovanni  Bo¬ 
logna  ;  circa  1600.  Entire  height  9  feet,  diameter  of 
the  bowl  or  tazza  5  feet  9  inches. 


*This  tafteful  example  of fei-cento  decorative  fculpture  was  removed, 
in  i860,  from  its  original  pofition  in  the  court-yard  of  the  ancient 
Palazzo  della  Stufa  in  the  Piazza  Santa  Croce,  Florence.  It  is  not 
known  by  whom  this  work  was  a&ually  executed  ;  probably,  how¬ 
ever,  by  fome  one  of  the  eminent  fcholars  of  Giovanni  Bologna. 


7647. 

KETCH,  in  terra-cotta,  of  a  Biftiop.  17th-century 
fculpture.  School  and  matter  uncertain.  Height 
1  foot  xo  inches. 

Probably  intended  for  St.  Auguftine. 


7  358- 

LORENTINE  terra-cotta  group,  in  the  round.  Early 
17th-century  work.  Width  20  inches,  height  18 
inches. 

A  Pieta .  The  Virgin  feated,  fupporting  the  recumbent  figure  of 
the  dead  Chrift  in  her  lap.  The  Magdalen  kneels  on  the  right  and  St. 
John  on  the  left.  It  is  not  poflible  to  identify  the  adtual  author  of  this 
work. 


4134* 


ELIEVO  of  the  Nativity.  Model,  in  wax.  17th-cen¬ 
tury  fculpture.  Matter  unknown.  Width  9  inches, 
height  7  inches.  (Gherardini  Collection.) 


17  th  Century. 
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58o3- 

lELIEVO,  in  marble.  The  triumph  of  Galatea.  17th- 
'  century  fculpture.  School  and  mailer  uncertain. 
Length  3  feet  7  inches,  height  2  feet  75  inches. 

This  elaborate  compofition  reprefents  the  goddefs  feated  in  a  fhell 
drawn  by  dolphins,  furrounded  by  a  band  of  fea-nymphs  and  marine 
deities,  preceded  by  tritons  blowing  conch-lhells,  with  cupids  above 
hovering  in  the  air.  It  is  by  a  moft  able  hand  ;  and,  although  evidently 
a  work  of  the  fei-cento  period,  has  little  of  the  objedhonable  mannenfm 
of  the  age  of  decline. 


77l7>  77l8- 

WO  relievos,  in  terra-cotta,  of  amorini.  Handing  as  cary¬ 
atides.  Roman  (?)  17th-century  fculpture.  Afcnbed 

to  Aleflandro  Algardi,  (born  1598,  died  1654.) 
Height  of  each  16J  inches,  width  12  inches. 

Thefe  terra-cottas,  originally  part  of  the  fame  decorative  work,  are 
executed  altogether  in  the  ftyle  of  bronze  fculpture  Their  lharp  and 
crifp  execution  refembles  rather  the  work  of  the  chafing  chifel  than  the 
modelling  tool.  In  an  executive  point  of  view,  they  are  full  of  merit ; 
recalling  the  clear  and  precife  touch  and  graceful  manipulate  of  the 
painter  Guido,  in  the  filter  art.  There  is,  indeed,  in  thefe  models  a 
decided  charafter  of  the  Bolognefe  fchool,  to  which  Algardi  belonged. 


5422. 

OLOSSAL  portrait,  head  of  a  Pope  or  Bilhop,  in  beaten 
copper.  17th-century  fculpture.  Author  unknown. 

^  head  is  entirely  hammered  up,  from  within,  from  a  fheet  of 
thin  copper,  in  the  ufual  procefs  of  repoufe  work.  The  wide  border  of 
the  cope,  on  the  breaft  and  Ihoulders,  is  emboffed  on  one  fide,  with 
a  figure  of  St.  Michael  overthrowing  Satan,  and  on  the  other,  with  a 
Handing  figure  of  St.  Anthony;  it  is  fattened  in  front  with  a  large 
morfe  or  brooch.  The  head  has  confiderable  refemblance  to  Pope 
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Paul  V.  (Borghefe),  and  it  was  perhaps  executed  about  the  time  of  his 
pontificate  (1605-1621). 

The  celebrated  colofTal  ftatue  (upwards  of  60  feet  high)  of  St.  Carlo 
Borromeo,  on  the  hill  above  Arona,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  is  in  great 
part  executed  in  beaten  copper  in  this  ftyle. 


586  3- 

TATUETTE  of  St.  Jerome,  in  terra-cotta.  17th 
century  ;  after  Bernini.  Height  1  foot  6  inches. 

The  faint  is  (landing  in  a  rather  contorted  attitude,  em¬ 
bracing  a  crucifix.  The  original  of  this  (ketch  is  a  marble  ftatue  by 
Bernini,  in  the  Chigi  chapel  in  the  Duomo  of  Siena  5  the  prefent  terra¬ 
cotta  is  apparently  a  reduced  copy  from  the  ftatue  by  a  contemporary 
hand.  All  the  obje&ionable  chara&eriftics  of  Bernini’s  ftyle,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  the  afte&ation  and  theatrical  mannerifm  of  the  1 7th  century  in 
general,  are  difplayed  in  this  performance  5  its  only  merit  is  a  certain 
eafy  dexterity  of  execution. 


7527, 7528. 

WO  cololTal  buds  of  Mufes  or  Sybils,  in  Carrara  marble. 
Second  half  of  the  17  th  century.  School  of  Bernini. 
Height,  with  pedeftals,  2  feet  10  inches. 


I  hefe  bufts  were  purchafed  from  the  Roman  dealer  Luchetti,  who 
procured  them  from  the  Palazzo  Bernini  in  the  Corfo  ;  the  refidence 
built  for  himfelf  by  the  fei-cento  maejtro.  This  houfe  is  ftill  the 
property  of  the  defcendants  of  Bernini,  and  the  cortile  is  ornamented 
with  a  coloflal  allegorical  ftatue  of  Truth,  from  his  hand,  placed  there, 
as  recorded  on  the  pedeftal,  (hortly  after  his  death.  This  ftatue,  which 
is  at  prefent  underftood  to  be  for  fale,  is  the  laft  of  the  many  relics  of 
the  fculptor  and  his  fchool  which  the  houfe  formerly  contained.  The 
prefent  bufts  may  have  been  fculptured  in  the  Audio  of  the  maejiro ; 
and  perhaps  from  his  (ketches. 


1088. 


OLOSSAL  bronze  bull 


of  Pope  Innocent  X. 


7 th  Century . 
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1089. 

IMILAR  buft  of  Pope  Alexander  VIII.  Roman  17th- 
century  fculpture ;  ftyle  of  Bernini.  Height  of  each 
buft,  3  feet  3  inches. 

Thefe  important  bronzes  were  originally  afcribed  to  Aleffandro 
Algardi,  and  they  have  been  fmce  attributed  to  Bernini.  Although  as 
works  of  art,  worthy  of  either  of  thefe  fculptors,  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  afcribing  them  with  any  certainty  to  either.  1  he  two 
bufts  appear  to  be  by  the  fame  hand ;  there  may,  however,  have  been 
an  interval  of  time  betwixt  them,  the  earlier  one  (Pope  Innocent  X.) 
being  certainly  the  more  vigorous  and  mafterly  work  °f  '  tW°n 
Innocent  X.  (Gian.  Battifta  Pamfili  of  Rome)  was  elefted  Pope  in 
h^nd  IW  i.  .655  ;  fuppofing  .he  heft  (No.  .088)  «  -  ■«> 

during  his  lifetime,  it  might  very  well  have  been  the  work  of  Algard. 
who  died  in  1654 ;  but  in  that  cafe  the  companion  buft  of  Alexan 
VIII,  (Pietro  Ottoboni  of  Venice,)  elefted  1689,  died  169 1,  could 
not  as  thefe  dates  (how,  have  been  by  Algardi ;  neither,  if  executed 
during  the  papacy  of  Alexander,  could  it  have  been  the  work  of  Bernini 
tidied  fa  1680.  It  may  be,  however,  that  both  bufts  were  executed 
for  the  latter  Pope  before  his  acceflion,  when  f.mplyGardinal  Ottoboni ; 
the  fimpler  coftume  of  the  buft  of  Alexander  VIII,  in Taft,  fomewha 
favours  this  hypothef.s.  The  writer  is,  therefore,  inclined  to  believe 
that  both  bufts  were  really  the  work  of  Bernini,  executed _dunng  he 
latter  years  of  his  life,  for  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  that  of  Innocent  X.  hav  g 
been  executed  many  years  after  the  death  of  that  Pope. 

„f  .he  period  of  decline  in  which  ,hef.  bufts 
they  are  ftill  truthful  and  mafterly  performances,  admirable  from  a  y 

imitative  point  of  view;  whilft  their  technical ^excellence  as  bronze 
callings,  tooled  or  chafed  up  with  the  utmoft  delicacy  and  fp.r.  ,  can 
fcarcely  be  overrated;  in  this  refpe£t  they  afford,  indeed,  a  valuable 
leffon  to  the  modern  worker  in  monumental  bronze. 


•  Baldinucci,  «  Vita  del  Cavaliere  ®io^°r^^of’thu‘pon^’  wlm^as'one  of 
the  lift  of  Bernini’s  works  the  other  executed  for  the  Cafa 


Bernini ;  he  does  not, 
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Notice  of  Bernini. 

HE  Cavaliere  Gio.  Lorenzo  Bernini,  born  1598,  died  1680, 
was  born  at  Naples  of  Florentine  parents;  his  artiftic  life, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  a  fhort  interval  patted 
in  Paris,  belongs  entirely  to  the  Eternal  City.  He  was  the  laft 
of  the  great  Italian  fculptor-archite&s,  and,  although  their  refpecSIive 
works  admit  of  no  comparifon  in  point  of  real  excellence,  it  is  impof- 
fible  not  to  acquiefce,  to  fome  extent,  in  the  parallel  betwixt  him  and 
Michael  Angelo,  univerfally  eftabliftied  in  his  own  day.  Bernini,  in 
fadl,  was  the  great  reprefentative  fculptor  of  the  17th  century;  like 
Michael  Angelo,  he  attained  to  a  great  age.  Unceafingly  occupied  in 
his  art,  courted  and  carefled  by  pontiffs  and  kings,  his  career  was  one 
of  uninterrupted  profperity ;  his  perfonal  character  and  influence, 
and  his  real  and  moft  fertile  genius,  combined  to  lift  him  to  a  pin¬ 
nacle  of  fame  to  which  probably  no  other  artift  in  modern  times  has 
attained.  Bernini,  moreover,  was  the  continuer  of  Michael  Angelo’s 
work  at  St.  Peter’s,  and  in  his  architecture,  at  all  events,  made  a 
nearer  approach  towards  rivalling  the  great  Florentine  than  in  his 
fculptures.  In  the  latter  we  have  the  completeft  embodiment  of  the 
ftyle  of  the  17th  century,  a  ftyle  which  that  age  itfelf  unwittingly 
ftigmatifed  by  nicknames,  the  terms  “  barocco ,”  “  rococo ,”  &c.  cha¬ 
racterizing  it,  with  a  tacit  fitnefs,  as  wanting  the  dignity  of  pre¬ 
ceding  art.  With  Bernini  Rome  became,  without  doubt,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  fculpture  ;  thither,  as  in  the  previous  age  to  Florence, 
flocked  the  young  artifts  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  anxious  to  acquire 
the  new  and  fafhionable  manner  of  the  great  mafter,  and  fo  throughout 
Europe  there  was  foon  fpread  the  one  all-pervading  mannerifm.  A 
fecond  centre,  it  is  true,  formed  itfelf  in  Paris  under  the  patronage  of 
Louis  Quatorze  ;  but  even  of  this  fchool  Bernini  was  the  guiding  light, 
for  Louis  invited  him  to  France  and  loaded  him  with  commiflions, 
which  he  recompenfed  with  truly  regal  munificence ;  and  though 
Bernini  declined  to  remain  permanently  in  that  country,  fuch  was  his 
influence,  that  the  rifing  fculptors  of  the  School  of  Verfailles  foon  be¬ 
came,  one  and  all,  his  devoted  followers.  France,  moreover,  eftablifhed 
her  academy  on  the  Pincian,  which  foon  fent  forth  a  fucceflion  of 
French  Berninis.  Happily  the  ftyle  “  barocco ,”  and  all  influence  of  the 
fei-cento  maejiro ,  have  long  fince  faded  away  both  in  Rome  and  in  Paris ; 
but  the  Eternal  City  remained  thenceforth,  and  is  to  this  day,  the  true 
fofter-mother  of  fculpture. 


7  th  Century. 
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The  mere  quantity  of  fculpture  executed  in  all  parts  of  Italy  during 
the  17th  century  was  enormous;  it  is  depreffing  by  its  monotony  an 
worthleflfnefs  in  all  but  the  mechanical  qualities  of  art.  As  in  every 
period  of  florid  decline,  a  perverfe  imitation  of  the  charafter.ftics  of  one 
art  in  the  incongruous  vehicles  of  another  was  universally  aftedted 
the  fculptors,  fervilely  repeating  each  other,  thought  of  nothing  but 
copying  in  marble  and  bronze  the  compof.tions,  and  even  the  atfual 
pidtorial  eflFeas-light,  and  Ihade,  and  texture-of  the  contempor  y 
painters  in  oil,  who  were  themfelves  wedded  to  equaUy  vicious  inno¬ 
vations  in  their  own  art.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  decide  wh.ch  are  the 
more  wearifome,  which  the  more  deftitute  of  true  sfthetic  life,  the  h  g 
phftures  of  martyrdoms  and  ecftacies,  Affumptions  and  /«"“*• 
verfazioniy  fometimes  grim  and  hideous,  oftener  abfurdly  maudlin 
and  affeaed,  full  of  figures  ruftling  in  rumpled  filks  and  fat, ns,  their 
limbs  thrown  about  in  every  variety  of  meaninglefs  «titude  5  or  t 
ftatues  fwathed  in  flying  draperies,  deftroy.ng  all  truth  and  ^phcy 
of  form,  the  kneeling,  flying,  dancing  angels,  the  legions  of  chubby- 
faced  cherubim,  joftling  each  other  on  clouds  of  marble  and  bronze 
fenfelefs  allegories,  in  which  facred  and  profane  chambers  are  inex¬ 
tricably  mixed  up,  doing  and  expreffing  nothing  with  frantm  aa.v.  y. 
Thefe  compofe  the  ftock  produaions  of  17th-century  fculptu  e 

The  “barocco"  is  fupremely  inappropriate  ,n  its  ecclefiaftical  appl 
cation ;  it  is  radically  deftitute  of  gravity  and  decorum ;  it  is  as  the  fidd  e 
and  the  orcheftra  fuperfeding  the  organ  and  the  pure-voiced  chorifters 
of  old  ;  and  yet  it  is  in  the  churches  of  Italy,  efpec, ally  of  Rome  and 
Naples,  that  its  greateft  achievements  are  to  be  found.  Everywhere  the 
huge  altar-tombs  and  private  chapels,  frofted  over  with  ftatues  an 
relfevos,  executed  at  incredible  coft,  in  the  moft  precious  marbles  and 
metals,  Ltteft  the  oftentatious  devotion  of  the  age  ;  and  it  ,s  melancholy 
to  think  of  the  innumerable  works  of  the  higheft  art  of  earlier  periods 
which  have  been  ruthleffly  deftroyed  to  make  way  for  them. 

In  the  ornamental  fculpture  of  gardens  and  villas,  the  fountains, 
vafes,  terminal  ftatues,  &c.  of  this  period  are  lefs  out  of  chara&en 
The  florid  magnificence  of  the  ftyle  unqueftionab  y  has  a  certain 
courtly  propriety,  and  here  works  approaching  to  real  excellence  an 
good  tafte  may  fometimes  be  pointed  out.  The  only  branch  of  17th- 
century  art,  however,  in  which  a  true  life  ft, 11  lingered  was  that  of 
portrait-fculpture  ;  here  the  admirable  technical  dexterity  of _e  prac 
tifed  academic  artifts,  enabled  them  to  achieve  marvels  of  'mitaave  flcill, 
and  fometimes,  alfo,  really  true  and  life-like  works;  but  m  this 
in  every  other  branch,  the  works  of  earlier  ages  were  on  a  higher 
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and  grander  level,  and  we  can  but  fay  of  the  art  of  the  17th  century 
in  general,  that  it  was  an  expiring  flame,  fometimes  dazzling  with  a 
falfe  glare,  but  always  dim  and  feeble  to  thofe  who  in  art  are  really 
able  to  difcern  light  from  darknefs. 

Bernini  may  be  regarded  as  fo  complete  an  imperfonation  of  this 
ftyle  and  epoch,  that  the  foregoing  difcurfive  obfervations  will  fcarcely 
be  confidered  out  of  place  in  a  general  notice  of  the  artift  himfelf. 
His  works  were  fo  abundant,  and,  as  we  have  faid,  they  fo  completely 
fet  the  falhion  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  that  any  general  account  of  the 
fculpture  of  the  17th  century  would,  perhaps,  be  beft  compofed  by 
grouping  it  around  this  the  moft  prominent  figure  of  the  age.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  moft  confpicuous  and  eafily  accefiible  pro- 
du&ions  of  Bernini : — 

Rome.  Marble  group  of  Apollo  and  Daphne  in  the  Villa  Borghefe. 
Executed  in  his  eighteenth  year. 

- -  1  he  bronze  baldacchino ,  or  altar-canopy,  of  St.  Peter’s. 

Fountain  of  the  Piazza  Barberini. 

-  Tomb  of  Urban  VIII.  in  St,  Peter’s. 

-  Fountain  of  the  Piazza  Navona. 

-  Coloflal  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Conftantine  on  the  ftaircafe 

of  the  Vatican. 

Statues  on  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  executed  by  fcholars 
from  his  defigns. 

-  Monument  of  Alexander  VII.  in  St.  Peter’s. 

Statue  of  Chrift  in  the  fubterranean  chapel  of  the  Corfini 
family  in  San  Giovanni  Laterano. 


7620. 


IFE-SIZED  terra-cotta  bull  of  a  Gentleman.  Floren¬ 
tine  fculpture;  17th  century.  Matter  unknown. 
Height  1  foot  7  inches.  (Gigli- Campana  Colle&ion.) 


From  the  charafteriftic  long  hair,  and  general  refemblance  of 
countenance,  this  butt  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  French  Marlhal  Turenne. 
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6818. 

FE- SIZED  terra-cotta  bull  of  Cofmo  III,  Grand 
Duke  of  Tufcany.  Florentine  17th  or  early  18th 
century  fculpture.  Mailer  unknown.  Height  1  foot 

7  inches. 

Cofmo  III,  the  laft  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Medici,  afcended  the 
Tufcan  throne  in  1670,  and  died  in  1723. 

The  long  continuance  of  the  ancient  ftyle  of  portrait-fculpture  in 
terra-cotta,  in  Florence,  is  evinced  in  an  interefting  manner  by  this 
and  the  previous  fpecimen.  The  feries,  indeed,  of  thefe  bulls  extends, 
without  intermiffion,  from  the  firft  half  of  the  15th  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  1 8th  century.  Thefe  two  fpecimens  (7620  and  6818)  were 
probably  painted  to  imitate  marble,  the  praaice  of  illuminating  terra¬ 
cottas  in  proper  colours  having  apparently  ceafed  with  the  earlier  years 
of  the  17th  century. 


7655- 

^'^MORINO,  in  a  Ihell,  with  felloons  of  flowers.  Model, 
terra-cotta.  Florentine  decorative  Iculpture  ,  1  /  th 
century.  Mailer  unknown.  Diameter  1  foot. 

The  ftyle  of  the  amorino  recalls  the  type  of  Francois  du  Quefnoy, 
called  “  II  Fiammingo.”  The  date  of  this  little  model,  which  may  be 
deemed  an  early  and  tafteful  fpecimen  of  the  rococo,  is  probably  towards 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  if  not  Hill  more  recent. 
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6740 

6741 

6742 

6743 

6818 

6819 
6862 
6863 
692O 
6923 
6965 
6991 

7IOO 

7235 

7245 

7253 

7254 

7255 

7256 

7257 
7260 
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67 

3* 

>3 

77 

91 

22 

165 

45 

78 

148 

69 

89 

78 

167 

54 

66 

87 

88 
189 
101 
103 
72 

167 
120 
109 

168 
170 

68 

103 

125 

124 

123 

124 
170 
170 


I 


192 


Number 

7358 

7359 

7363 

7364 
7363 

7366 

7367 

7368 
7386 

7388 

7389 
739° 
739S 

7397 

7398 

7402 

7403 
74'  1 
7412 
74H 
74'7 
74'8 

74'9 

7420 

743' 

7449 

74>o 

745 « 
7452 
7473 
7502 

7527 

7528 

7529 

7530 
753' 
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182 

88 

127 

127 

32 
12 
121 
121 
152 
1 12 
1 12 
1 12 
107 
72 
40 
103 
107 

>55 

21 

69 

67 

67 

67 

67 

128 

1 1 1 
1 1 1 


119 
1 10 

33 

184 

184 

180 

181 
181 


Number 

Page 

Number 

Page 

7534 

I  2  I 

7588 

99 

7545 

102 

7589 

100 

7 547 

64 

7590 

21 

755' 

I24 

759' 

28 

755 ' A 

I24 

7593 

9 

755'B 

I24 

7594 

12 

7559 

44 

7595 

>59 

7560 

>33 

7596 

58 

7561 

>45 

7598 

42 

7562 

89 

7599 

36 

7563 

2 

7600 

4 

7564 

5 

7601 

46 

7565 

>4 

7602 

103 

7566 

3 

7603 

82 

7567 

3 

7604 

106 

7568 

76 

7605 

21 

7569 

45 

7607 

18 

757° 

3> 

7608 

169 

757' 

39 

7609 

53 

7572 

6 

7610 

54 

7573 

6 

7612 

109 

7574 

6 

7<5'3 

7 

7575 

106 

7614 

66 

757*5 

39 

7615 

66 

7577 

>4 

7616 

105 

7578 

38 

7617 

81 

7579 

29 

7618 

106 

758o 

101 

7619 

11  >7 

7581 

101 

7620 

188 

7582 

24 

7621 

99 

7583 

106 

7622 

108 

7584 

102 

7623 

168 

7585 

18 

7624 

18 

7586 

39 

7623 

81 

7587 

100 

7626 

1 27 

Number 

7627 

7628 

7629 

7630 

7631 

7632 

7633 

7634 

763  s 

7636 

7637 

7638 

7639 

7640 

7641 

7642 

7643 
7647 

7653 

7654 

7655 

7658 

7671 

7673 

7674 

7675 

7676 
7702 
7716 
77'7 
77 '8 
77'9 

7720 

7720  A 

7721 
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1 65 
167 
>5 

63 

80 

59 

59 

59 

59 

59 

59 

59 

59 

59 

59 

59 

59 

182 

29 

105 
189 

106 
29 

121 

121 

121 

182 

64 
162 

183 

>83 

>3 

73 
28 
1 18 
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